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LECTURE I. 

MARLOWE'S VERSION OP FAUST. 

Thought about the Loss of a Soul. 

The old legend of ' Fanst ' is a Story-Sermon on the 
text: ^' What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his sonl ? " It suggests three thoughts: (1) 
The thought of Gaining the Whole World. (2) The 
thought of a Market for Souls (the word '< profit")- (3) 
Thetiiought of Losing the Soul. Marlowe's version of the 
story combines the spirit of the Middle Ages (the time of 
robust imagination) and of Modem Times (the period of 
rationalization ) . 

1. Gaining the Whole World. — This Marlowe repre- 
sents under the mediseval form of Magic, which was the 
suspension of all that comes between the will and its 
realization. But he adds a rationalizing element when he 
shows the use made of this Magic: Faustus in character 
refiects the irresponsible curiosity of the Benaissance. 

2. The Market for Souls. — ^This Marlowe represents 
under the form of mediseval Fiends ever ready to traffic in 
Souls« But he rationalizes by presenting a purely spiritual 
view of Hell and Demons. 

3. Losing the Soul. — This Marlowe represents under 
the mediseval form of Fiends carrying Faustus away after 
the contract has expired. But he rationalizes by represent- 
ing Faustus as gradually losing his Soul all through the 
period of the contract. He is perpetually repenting and 
yielding again. The emotional shocks of such moments 
become more and more hysterical, until he mistakes them 
for demoniacal violence. In reality, his body has conquered 
his soul. 

(2) 
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Topics roB thb Clasb. 

1. The thnnderstOTm in the final scene of ''Fanstns.'* Oompare Job 
xxxri-xxxyiii. 

2. Does Fansfcns's will oeaae to be free after the signing of the eon- 
trad? 



LECTUEE II. 

SHAKESPEARE'S HENRY V. 

Thought on Heroism of Soul. 

Henry is ShakeBpeftre's ideal hero (compare opening 
flcene): his age oonoeives of nothing higher than war as a 
field for heroism. 

Actl. — ^Ideal Formation of Purpose: in the stages of 
]>eliberation, Decision, Passion. A Oooncil of War. 

Act 2. — Obstruction (Treason): the perfect man and 
national hero in contact with the supreme sin against 
mdividual friendship and the nation. 

Acts. — Concentration in the moment of Action. But 
here comes the turning point (iii. y. 56), and shadow of 
trouble. 

Act 4. — ^OrisLs: the heroic soul stringing up all ranks to 
face trouble, and feeling the strain himself in forced doubts 
and memory of sin. 

Act 6. — Beaction from strain and fruits of victory. A 
Goundl of Peace and Love. 

Topics fob thb Glass. 

1. Does Shakeq^eaie's Heniy oome np to yoor ideal of a hero ? 

2. What have the oomic aoenei to do with the reet of the play ? 



LECTUEE ni. 

THE BAT.TiAD OF SIR OAUUNE. 
Popular Thought on Love. 
The Ballads (strictly so-called) belong to the early spoken 
literature, the conditions of which are wholly different from 
those of modem literature. 



. It is a ' floating literature ' : not poems fixed by 
writing, bnt versions of stories perpetually changing^ and 
being recast with each recitation. Thus it directly illus- 
trates the struggle for existence in poetry and the survival 
of the fittest. 

2. Production by a corporation, as distinguished from 
individual authorship — ^the stories of the Minstrels were 
common property, both in substance and in details, all using 
and recasting one another's productions at pleasure— ideas 
of property in literature, individual authorship, originality, 
all belong to the later stage introduced with writing. [Ck)m- 
pare ownership in land and ^ village communities.'] 

3. What with this perpetual recasting, the small variety 
of matter, and the absence of critical exactitude as to 
names, places, etc., we get a general ' fusion ' of stories — 
and then a tendency to fall into a few well-marked ^ cycles ^ 
of stories, each cycle clustering round a famous hero 
[Achilles, Robin Hood, etc.]. 

4. With the extension of writing to all kinds of litera- 
ture we get a termination put to these literary conditions. 
The ballads that have come down to us are only literary 
fossils. 

Our English Ballads deal with such topics as these: (a) 
Border Warfare, "Chevy-Chase;" (6) Outlaw life, cycles 
of Bobin Hood, or Adam Bell; (e) Cruelty and Feuds, 
*'Edom o' Gordon;" (d) True Love, "Sir Cauline;" («) 
False Love and Jealousy, "Fair Bosamond;" (/) Bich and 
Poor, "King Cophetua." 

Nothing can be more remote from the spirit of Ballad 
Poetry than organized or conscious thinking; yet the pro- 
cess of ballad construction described above brings it about 
that the ballads reflect the thought of the popular audi- 
ences to which in the end of their floating stage they were 
addressed. Thus " Sir Cauline " betrays the final survival 
of thinking in reference to love and lovers' mutual devotion, 
especially the connection of pathos and love. 



Topics fob the CXmAbb. 

1. There are two yendonsof "Sir OanUDe" ; in one the hero and 
heroine die on the field of oombat^ in the other the hero reoovers, mairies 
Chrifltabely and th^ have eizteen children. Which Teredon do yon pre- 
fer? and why? 

2. Ezphun what is meant by calUng ballads ' literary f oaBila. ' 



LECTURE IV. 

SOUTHEY'S OUBSE OF KWHAMA, 

Thoughts on Destiny. 

Southey's '^Kehama" is an epic poem cast in the medium, 
of Hindoo mythology, jast as the ^' Iliad" is an epic of 
Oreek mythology, or the '' Paradise Lost " an epic of Scrip- 
ture story. 

Throughout the poem the personages and action are con- 
crete embodiments of religions or metaphysical ideas and 
speculations. 

The Personages or other details : 

Kehama: Prayer and Sacrifice as spiritual /orces (com- 
pare Matthew zi, 12), but, according to Hindoo 
thought, independent of the worshiper's motive: 
'^ drafts on heaven, to be honored at sight." 

The Amreeta-Cup (xviii and xxiv, especially xxiv, 17- 
21) — compare Qenesis iii, 22. 

Witchcraft as Anti-Nature: Lorrinite (xi). 

Oasyapa (vi): Wisdom divorced from Power. 

Yamen (especially zxiii, 13) — compare Conscience. 

The Curse (ii, 14): a speculation on the limitations of 
humanity. 

The Action is found to embody meditation on Destiny. 
Here distinguish: 

Destiny proper: the stream of events apprehended as 
mere Force. 
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Providence: Khe stream of eyents apprehended as com- 
plete Design, 

Intermediate between these: a Destiny which is Force 
variegated with flashes of Design. 

The last is the picturesque conception that fits with the 
present story. Such flashes of design are: 

Nemesisy the curse rebounding on the curser [iii, viii^ 

xiv, xvi]. 
The sinner winning his way only to find it destruction. 

[Incident of Mariataly's Image: ii, 9-10.] 
The sinner punished in that wherein he offends. [ Arva- 

lan'sbody in the flames: ziv, 12-14.] 
Destiny asfiistiTig the guilt but withholding the prize. 

[Lorrinite and Arvalan: zi, 14.] 
The single grain of good in the mass of evil availing to 

avert destruction. [Baly: xv, 4-6.] 
Forcing the secrets of Fate secures only half truths: the 

final climax [xxiv] . 

Topics fob thb Class. 

1. MaziiDBof Destiny reflected in Sonthey'fl poem. 

2. Show how the '<Amieete-Cap," the ''Cniae," <'Yamen,'' '^Lorri- 
aite " ore oonorete embodiments of abetiaot ideaa 



LECTUEE V. 

EUGENE SUE'S WANDERINa JEW. 

Thought on the Subject of Providence. 

The plot of Eugene Sue's story is made by interweav- 
ing legends of personal immortality (both the Wandering 
Jew and Herodias) with other interests that rest on immor- 
tal things. 

1. The Wandering Jev7. — The idea underlying this 
legend is personal immortality on earth, combined with 
perpetual '^ moving on.'' For the latter a parallel is found 



in the Oholera (chapter xdii), or ^* pestilenoe that walketh 
in darkness." With the personal immortality three other 
quasi-immortal interests are linked. 

2. The Family. — ^While its members die off, the family 
snrvives and spr^bds : compare the old Hebrew conception 
of immortality. The Bennepont family is traced by the 
novel through a sufficiently large arc of eternity (ch. zvi) . 

3. Property. — The possessors change, but the possession 
continues. Compare mediseyal view of interest. A vast 
fortune growing steadily by compound interest for a century 
and a half is involved in the story. 

4. Society. — Individuals perish, but ''a corporation 
never dies." The story presents the Jesuit order as a 
splendid example of absolute devotion of its members to the 
common interest. 

The idea of a human being elevated into a position of 
controlling others as Providence controls the world is a 
favorite literary motive (e. g., Shakespeare's "Tempest," 
Dumas' s " Monte Cristo "). The peculiarity of the present 
treatment is a duai providential control : 

Malevolent Providence : The Jesuit Order. 
Benevolent Providence : The Wandering Jew. 

Between these opposing forces is placed the Bennepont 
family with their vast inheritance. The movement has two 
stages: 

a. — The Malevolent Providence (under the military 
d'Aigrigny) operates by secret violenee, and is completely 
successful. 

The Benevolent Providence counteracts by piMicity (the 
oodidl) which is the natural neutralizer of violence. 

6. — The Malevolent Providence (under Bodin) operates 
through the passions of the individual members of the 
family, and is again successful. 

This is neutralized by that which is the weapon of Provi- 
dence alone— the contrivance of an ' accident.' 
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Tones FOB THE GLASS. 

1. Personal ProTidence as a literary motive. 

2. What is the bearing npon the general plot of (a) tiie surprise about 
theoodicil, (b) the burning of the seoarities, (o) thecholerR? 



LECTURE VI. 

STORY AS A MODE OP THINKINO. 

Old-fashioned pedagogy depreciates ^ Fiction ' in favor of 
studies * founded on Fact.' 

But the survival of the fittest has made Fiction (which is 
another name for Poetry) the most prominent element in 
the world's literature. Again, the literature of Fact soon 
grows out of date: Fiction maintains its value unbroken 
through the ages. 

There is no real antithesis between Fiction and Philosophy: 
Btory is one mode of thinking. 

1. The personages and action of a story are concrete 
embodiments of ideas and speculations. 

2. Fiction is the experimental side of human science. 

3. The objections were founded upon a confusion between 
jojd and intJSk. When these two terms are understood it 
may be said (paradoxically) that Fiction is truer than Fact. 
Or, more exactiy: Fiction is truer or falser than Fact, but 
in any case more potent. 

4. The true pedagogic principle is that training in Fiction 
is of more importance than training in the literature of 
Fact. 



BOOKS. 

The only books needed for this oourse are those mentioned below: 

B^we or After Lecture I. — Marlowe's '* Dr. Fanstns '' (edition in 
Morley's Universal Library. Price, 40 oents). 

Before or After Lecture IL — Shakespeare's " Henry V " (any edition). 

Before or After Lecture /IT.— The Ballad of " Sir Gauline " (in Percy's 
*' Relics of Ajicient Poetry " : cheapest edition that by Warne. Price, 
36 oents). 

Before or After Lecture JF.— Sonthey's '' Cnise of Eehama " (edition in 
GasseU's National Library. Prioe, 10 oents). 

Before or After Lecture T.— Sue's ' * Wandering Jew " (English edition 
hj Bontledge, from 36 oents upward). 
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BOOKS. 

All commentaries on Shakespeare will be relevant. No specific 
reading is suggested, because it is desired to emphasize the reading 
and re-reading of the plays designated in the titles of the lectures. 
It is specially helpful if several persons read together, taking sep- 
arate characters, and comparing impressions of the whole. 



LECTUEE I. 

MACBETH. 

A Study of Moral Decline. 

The conception of Macbeth^s character rests upon the anti- 
thesis of the Practical and the Inner Life. 

Each of us lives in two lives: the Outer life of action and 
intercourse with our fellow-men, Doing — ^the Inner life in 
which our energies are turned inwards upon our own selves, 
Being. [Avoid confusion with other antitheses; such as prac- 
tical and intellectual, or worldly and religious.] 

Macbeth is a type of the Practical Man, in this sense — ^with 
two very special limitations arising from the absence in him 
of the Inner life : 

a He is powerless to endure Suspense. 

i He has no defense of reflection against the Supernatural. 

Stages of Degeneration. 
Crime with Macbeth a matter of Struggle. 

1. In the earliest revelation we have of Macbeth (I. vii. 47-59) 

his inner nature is already devoted to evil, but this is not 
yet realized in outer action. Contrast his fair fame in his 
world (I. ii and iv). 

2. Contact with the supernatural (I. iii) shows him his guilty 

thoughts known — ^with the striking effect that he drops his 
purpose (143) — to take it up again when (I. iv) his prac- 
tical sense sees all natural paths to the crown are cut off. 

3. The king's sudden announcement of his visit brings Macbeth's 

general purpose to the crisis of a definite opportunity. 
(Compare I. v. 32 and 63.) 

4. A second wavering is produced by a period of Suspense (note 

I. V. 69) — ^Macbeth misreads his irresolution, but the true 
source of it is revealed by the sudden change when (I. vii. 
72) a practical scheme is revealed to him. 

(3) 



5. So the actual deed is done in a spirit of exultation — but he 
breaks down in a moment of Suspense caused by the waking 
of the sleepers (II. i and ii). 

Crime with Macbeth a matter of Impulse. 

With the appearance of the courtiers and the necessity for 
action Macbeth in an instant recovers control (II. iii)— but 
from a moment's Suspense (compare 112) he is led to his 
second murder. 

Macbeth begins to feel the Fascination of crime. 

Suspense (compare III. i. 30-35 with III. ii), assisted by pon- 
dering on the Supernatural (III. i. 59-72) , leads Macbeth to his 
next crime, the murder of Banquo-— a thing of elaborate con- 
trivance, the details of which cause Macbeth pleasurable 
excitement (III. i from 73, and III. ii from 39). 

Finally, from the ghost-shock onward, crime becomes with 
Macbeth a mania (III. iv. 139; IV. iii. 4, 164-176; V. ii. 13, 
etc.) — Suspense a chronic state (III. iv. 132-40; IV. i. 144, 
etc.) — and his whole sensibility is swallowed up in the Super- 
natural, which has become his sole reality (compare V. iii. 22; 
V. V. 9-28). 

TOPICS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. Comparison of Macbeth (a) when in action, (b) in circumstances 

where action is impossible. 

2. The psychology of Macbeth's attitude to the supernatural. 



LECTURE II. 

OTHELLO. 

A Study of Plot. 

Dramatic plot is best realized by applying the idea of 
pattern to human events. The older type of plot was a single 
fitory (like a design made of a single line) ; Shakespearean 



and modern dramas unite in one plot many stories, or trains 
of events, or technically, "actions'^ (like a complex pattern in 
which several lines are interwoven). 

In the play of Othello complete analysis counts eight of 
such separate actions, gradually brought together. 

Three actions have been in operation before the commence- 
I ment of the play. 

1. Bianca's liaison with Cassio (appears in III. iv and IV. i). 

2. Roderigo's pursuit of Desdemona (appears at I. i). 

3. The True Love of Othello and Desdemona (they are married 

before Li). 

The play adds four Intrigues centering around lago. 

4. Against Boderigo : to get money out of him and get rid of him 

(V. i. 14). 

5. Against Cassio: to get his place (I. i). 

6. Against Cassio: to destroy him (V. i. 19; II. i. 316). 

7. Against Othello: to make him the victim of his own jealousy 
f (11. 1.304, etc.). 

i 

Of these No. 7 may be regarded as the Main Action, 
which, as it progresses, gradually draws all the rest into a 
common stream of tendency. 

By I. iii. 400, No. 6 is merged in No. 7. 

By II. i. 120 (compare II. iii. 53), Nos. 2, 4, and 5 are drawn in. 

By n. iii. 319, No. 3 is added. 

By III. iii. 321, etc.. No. 1 is made to work in with the rest. 

The conmion working of all these appears first in a pre- 
paratory stage (reflected in lago^s soliloquies: I. fin., 11. i. fin., 
^ II. iii. 342) — ^then in the crescendoing passion of Acts III. 

and IV. — ^finally it culminates in the tragic accumulation of 
IV. iii. and V. — ^till the way is prepared for an eighth action. 

8. Reaction: Nemesis on lago (V. ii. from 126). 

The Eeaction, like the Main Action, assists in binding the 
rest together, as affecting Othello, Cassio, and Roderigo. 



The general color of the plot is Intrigue : it brings out the 
interesting principle that villainy clouds the judgment as well 
as corrupts the heart (lago has acted on the baseless belief of 
his wife's sin : after everything else has been provided against, 
her simple honesty ruins him) . 

TOPICS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. Characters of the drama as illustrations of 'jealousy' [=3us- 

picion] and its opposite. 

2. The play as a study of Nemesis and Pathos. 



LECTUEE III. 

JULIUS O-fflSAR. 

A Study of Oharacter Oontrasts. 

A Shakespearean play is an inexhaustible storehouse of 
material for the discussion of character. In the present case 
the discussion may well start from the standpoint of the Prac- 
tical and the Inner life. In the complex world of Eoman life 
this might manifest itself in conflicting claims of Public and 
Private life, Policy and Friendship, the Cause and the Self. 

Brutus: both lives evenly balanced (V. v. 73), but the 
Inner nature veiled by Stoicism. Thus his weight in 
affairs is greater than that of Cassius (I. iii. 157 and 
Conspiracy scenes). — For his softer side compare the 
scenes with Portia and the Page (II. i. 233, IV. iii. 239). 

CaBsar : a colossal type of the Practical life, with the Inner 
nature undeveloped. Thus in the scenes of the play 
his personality appears under an eclipse: it is a crisis 
involving, not great qualities of action, but knowledge of 
his own and others' individuality — contrast it with the 
universal impression of him both before and after. 

Cassius: both Practical and Inner natures developed, but 



the Inner dominates the Outer, transforming the whole 
into the single disinterested passion for Eepublican 
freedom. 
Antony: both Practical and Inner natures dereloped: the 
Inner nature (e. g.. III. i. from 148) made secondary 
to the Outer, the whole summed up in the interested 
purpose of self -advancement. 

Besides the analysis of the individual characters, there is 
the further interest of contemplating the four grouped to- 
gether in connection with the incident of Caesar^s assassina- 
tion. 

TOPICS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. Can both Caesar and his assassins be explained on the basis of 

honest motives? 

2. Antony (a) in the play of JuIUm Caesar, (b) in the play of 

Antony and Cleopatra, 



LEOTUBE IV. 

HENRY Vm. 

A Study in Contrasts of Pate. 

The play of Henry VIII. must be classified as Historic 
Tragedy interwoven into Court Masque — ^the Ck)mpliment 
essential to a Masque is the glorification of Elizabeth — ^and 
each of the five acts culminates in a Pageant. 

As A Masque. 

Honor is done to Queen Elizabeth through her mother, 
Anne BuUen — ^three stages of her rise presented : the meeting 
with the king, the coronation, the christening of the child. 

But this rise was at the expense of Queen Katherine, mother 
of the late Queen Mary : this must be carefully handled in a 
court ceremonial. Accordingly the fall in External Position 
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is balanced by a rise in Spiritual Dignity to the point of 
saintship. 

Hence the play (on its Masque side) has three Acts pre- 
senting the stages of Anne Bullen's Eise, separated by two 
Acts presenting Katherine^s Divorce and Exaltation as a 
Saint. 

Act I: The history is made to culminate in a Banquet and 
Masqite: at which King Henry meets Anne BuUen and falls 
in love. 

Act II: The history shows the scruple of conscience dividing 
the king and Queen Katherine, and has its climax in the 
Pageant of the Divorce tbial. 

Act III: The continued rise of Anne (fall of her opposer) cul- 
minating (IV. i) in Pageant of the Ck>BONATioN. 

Act IV: Katherine seen in overthrow and last sickness, the 
scene culminating (IV. ii, from 81) in Vision of heb Coro- 
nation IN Heaven. 

Act V: Anne's rise may yet be traced in failure of attempt to 
overthrow her friend Cranmer (III. ii. 64 and 99) — and cul- 
minates in Pageant of Chbistening of Babe EuzABirrH. 

As AN HisTOBio Tragedy. 

The two elements of the play are deftly interwoven thus: 
The Masque has presented to the eye the Splendor of a 
rising queen side by side with the Spiritual Dignity of a fall- 
ing queen. This contrast is seized upon as the spirit of the 
historical matter: four personages in succession undergo 
shocks of change in their fortunes; in each case is seen on 
either side of the turning-point External Power and Spiritual 
Dignity amid oppression and ruin. 

Buckingham appears (I. i. 60-197) as representative of the Old 

Nobility scorning to temporize before the upstart Favorite. 

His sudden fall: a character emerges, as if from under 

eclipse, of patient dignity and fairness to his foes (II. i). 

Kathebine exhibited in a position of external power: in I. ii 

she puts down the cardinal, and in II. iv defies cardinal, 

Rome and king combined, until (133-43) for a moment the 

king himself is won over. 
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In III. i she is a woman keenly feeling her humiliation and 

helplessness, yet schooling herself to do justice to her 

foes — in IV. ii she is completely broken by trouble, yet is 

all fairness to her foes and tenderness to her humblest 

friends. 

WoLSEY, up to the middle of the play, a colossus of external 

pomp and power — ^nobility, king, and even Powers of Europe 

managed by his strong will or subtlety. 

His sudden fall (III. ii) : dignified restraint as against the 

triumphing nobles — sudden recognition (from 350) of a 

world within, and rise to the higher dignity of the Inner 

I' life — ^all his personal virtues are heard of after his death 

(IV. ii. 48). 

In Gbaitmeb's case the order is reversed. He is first seen as a 

I spectacle of infinite meekness amid the rude attacks of his 

foes (V. i, ii, and iii. 1-100; especially note V. iii. 177). 
I With the king's sudden entry (V. iii. 114) all is changed. 

Cranmer is exalted, and raised to the principal figure for 
the final pageant, where he reaches a position of inspira- 
I tion and utters the panegyric as a prophecy. 



f 



Thus the plot is an interweaving of parallels and contrasts; 
and the whole turns upon the Antithesis of the Practical and 
Inner life which is so prominent in Shakespeare. 

TOPICS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The two sides of Wolsey's character. 

2. The Divine Right of Kings as illustrated in this play. 



LECTTJEE V. 

KINO JOHN. 

History as a Form of Fate. 

Irony is a dramatic effect that has come down to us from 
the ancient world. The ancients were accustomed to read into 
the course of events a supernatural personality which they 
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called ^Destiny :^ Irony was the double dealing of this Destiny. 
To this ancient conception of Irony Shakespeare approaches 
in his Macbeth. But he elsewhere presents the ^rony of His- 
tory :^ a mockery is shadowed in the course of historic events 
without the assumption of anything supernatural. 

In the play of King John this effect is produced by the 
pendulum-like swing of fortunes to and fro which is main- 
tained, with increasing quickness, to the end; while about the 
middle of the drama the play of events becomes acutely tan- 
talizing. History is thus made to appear as a form of Pate. 

The Pendulum of Irony. 

The opening section of the play maintains an even balance between 
the fortunes of England and John on the one side, and on the other 
side France (with Austria) and Arthur — the evenness of the balance 
is emphasized by the curious policy of Angiers. 

The first turning-point (II. i. 416) is the suggestion from Angiers 
of the Blanche-Dauphin alliance — the pendulum swings to one ex- 
treme: England, France, Austria, all against Arthur (to end of Act 
II). [The violence of this swing dramatically measured by the 
despair of Constance (III. i. 1-134).] 

The entrance of the Legate (III. i. 135) makes another turning- 
point, and the pendulum of history swings to the opposite 
extreme — ^Rome, France, Austria, Arthur, all arrayed against 
John (to end of III. i). [Constance's despair changed (321) 
to joy.] 
The Fortune of War (III. ii and iii) reverses all this, John 
triumphing against all odds — ^Austria annihilated, France disgrace- 
fully defeated, Arthur made prisoner with arrangements for his 
murder, Faulconbridge let loose on the Roman Church in England, 
England recognized as impregnable. [Change measured (III. iv) 
by despair of Dauphin and death of Constance.] 

Another turning-point at III. iv. 112. The Legate foresees that 

the very extreme of success will prove John's misfortune: 

possession of Arthur will lead to outrage and revulsion of the 

people, whereupon the Dauphin in right of Blanche can claim 

the English crown — all of which exactly happens in Act IV. 

Here we get Irony within Irony. Just at the crisis of the 

French invasion the report of Arthur's death revolts the 

English nobles. 
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But Hubert out of compassion had secretly substituted 

violence for death, and can now produce Arthur alive. 
But in his absence Arthur, from dread of that violence, 
seeks to leap his prison walls and is killed. 
With the submission of John to Rome all is reversed: Rome Tfith- 
draws its sanction to the invasion, Faulconbridge rouses the spirit 
of resistance, the revolted English nobles are detached by the revela- 
tion of the Dauphin's treachery, and the French reinforcements are 
accidently wrecked on Goodwin Sands (V. i-v). 

When it only remains for the English to take advantage of this 

reversal of events a counter accident sweeps away half Faul- 

conbridge's force in the Wash (V. vi). 

But the Legate has meanwhile induced the Dauphin in view of 

disaster to offer peace and submit to his arbitration (as appears 

from V. vii. 81-96). 

The King's illness makes him delirious before this news arrives 
(V. vii. 1) : he only awakes to hear the news of Faulcon- 
bridge's loss and the shock kills him. 

There is a loosely constructed Underplot, involving Faul- 
conbridge and Austria, which makes a sori; of Comic Irony. 

TOPICS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. Successive turning-points in the play of King John. 

2. The character of Hubert. 



LECTURE VI. 

BIOHABD n. 

A Study of Dramatic Passion. 

Character, Passion and Plot are the three elements of 
dramatic interest — Passion has reference, not to the per- 
sonages of a story, but to the experience they are made to 
nndergo— and to the emotional interest of this experience in 
contradistinction to the intellectual interest of Plot. — In plays 
like Richard II., where the personages and course of events 
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have historic rather than dramatic interest, the element of 
Passion comes to the front — a succession of Incidents or 
Situations stand out from the general course of the history, 
and an analysis of the modes by which these Incidents or 
Situations receive dramatic emphasis will make a study of 
Passion. 

[Note: Scenes not included in the following scheme, and some 
portions of the scenes included, belong to the historic development 
which makes the plot of the play, or succession of connected plays.} 

Incident of the Banished Eivals (I. i and iii). 

Pageant and Eitual of Combat. 

Passion-Ehetoric: Hyperbole of language, for which format 
challenge gives license. 

Shock of Surprise (I. iii. 118) : resting on sentiment of Divine 
Right of Kings strained almost to breaking. 

Natural pathos of exile — and struggle between parental affec- 
tion and patriotism. 

Passion-Rhetoric: Parallel Verse (the ancient Stichomuthia) 
from I. iii. 249. 

Death of John of Gaunt (II. i). 

Natural Pathos : Earnestness of dying foresight in contrast with 
levity of youth and health. 

Passion- Wit. [In the older usage Wit (though a word of inde- 
terminate sense) suggests the more brilliant mental faculties 
viewed in their artificial exercise.] 

Tour de-force of patriotic pride (40-68). 

Word-play and punning (72-87) regularly used by Shakespeare 
to convey sharp emotion of all kinds — a sort of hysterics in 
language. 

Passion-Fencing ( 88-146 ) . 

Eetum of Bolingbroke (II. ii-III. iii). 

Dramatic Foreshadowing (II. ii. 1-72). 

Irony of Events: Richard's absence in Ireland at the critical 

moment (II. ii. 42, 80, 100, 123; iv. 3). 
Dramatic Contrast: Confidence in the divinity of kingship and 

news of desertion (III. i. 1-143). 
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Paradox of Passion: e. g., welcoming ruin (III. i. from 144; and 
again III. iii. from 143 ) . 

Deposition of Eichard (III. iv-V. ii. 46). 

Passion-Wit: In the form of Passion-fencing (III. iv. 1-23) and 

Fancy (in the Garden scene). 
Ironic Ritual: Richard in Westminster Hall — interwoven with 

various forms of Passion- Wit and Rhetoric. 

Imprisonment and Assassination (Act V). 

Natural pathos of parting between King and Queen with occa- 
sional touches of Passion-Rhetoric or Wit (V. i). 

Passion-Wit: The Conceit (v. 1-66). — [This differs from other 
forms by a greater measure of conscious effort.] 

Pathetic Circumstance: The faithful groom and the faithless 
horse (v. 67-97). 

Dramatic Horror: Struggle — Assassination — Remorse — Scorn 
(V. 98-vi). 

TOPICS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The character of Richard. 

2. 'Natural' and 'Artificial' as terms of art. 



OONOLUSION. 
Tragedy as a Field for Moral Problems. 

The general history of tragedy brings out its special position 
as a field for presentation of moral problems. 

Our English literature has a great pedigree, descended as 
it is from two ancestral literatures: (1) The Classical litera- 
ture of Greece and Eome; (2) The Sacred literature of the 
Bible. Greek tragedy was a religious service, in which the 
underlying thought reveals the conception of Destiny strug- 
gling with the conception of Providence. What corresponds 
to tragedy in the Bible is made by an interesting commingling 
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of wisdom with prophecy. Thus the field of both is favorable 
to the treatment of moral questions, and the dramatic form 
offers the advantage which physical science gained when 
experiment was added to observation. 

To sum up: The tragic theatre is the laboratory of the 
moralist. 



VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



The Cmiss of Italy and Their Gift to Civiuzation. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

English Wbiteas of the Present Era. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A.. Ph. D. . 15 cents 

The Divine Ck>M£DY of Dante. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

The Expansion of England. Cecil F. Lavell, M. A 10 cents 

Wagner : The Music Drama. Thomas Whitney Surette 15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M. A 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B. Sc, 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. . . .10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

CrviCB. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frissell 25 cents 

The Awakening of Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M. A 10 cents 

Burns and Soott. Albert H. Smyth, B. A 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D 10 cents 

The Painters of Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 15 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, posti)aid, on receipt of the price. 
Address John Nolen, Secretary, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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"The saving of a soul Is worth more than the conquest of an empire."— Samuei de 
Champlain. 



* I will answer your general only by the mouths of my cannon, that he may leani 
man like me is not to be summoned after this fashion."— Cbin<*f A /Yv^tmao. 
•• We derire our authority from GJod and the West India Company, not flrom the 
pleasure of a few ignorant subjects."— Director Peter Stwyveaant. 
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show laws.'*- WiUiam Pwm. 
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edge of these books only. 



LECTURE I. 
Oaptam John Smith and the Early Virginians. 

"The great result of all Smith's efforts was the character of perma- 
nency he save to the settlement. Because he succeeded in maintaining 
an English colony for two consecutive years in America, the London 
Company had courage to proceed; and this is what constitutes Smith's 
strongest claim to t£e admiration and gratitude of posterity." — H. C. 
Lodge. 

"Every man instructs his children according to his ability. The 
ministers should pray oftener and preach less. But, I thank God, 
there are no free schools nor printing; and I hope we shall not have, 
these hundred years; for leammg has Drought disobedience, and heresy, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government. God keep us from ooth." — Sir William 
Berkeley in 1671. 

GovEBNOBS OP Virginia, 1607-1677. 

1607. Edward M. Wingfield; John 1626. Sir George Yeardley 

Ratcliffe. 1627 Francis West. 

1608. Captain John Smith. 1628. Dr. John Pott. 

1609. George Percy. 1630. Sir John Harvey. 

1610. Sir Thomas Gates; Lord 1639. Sir Francis Wyatt. 

Delaware. 1642. Sir William Berkeley. 

1611. Sir Thomas Dale. 1652. Richard Bennet. 

1616. George Yeardley. 1655 Edward Diggs. 

1617. Samuel Argall. 1657. Samuel Matthews vdied 
1619. Sir George Yeardley. 1659). 

1621. Sir Francis Wyatt. 1660-1677. Sir William Berkeley. 

Text^book. — J. E. Cooke, "Virginia" (American Commonwealths 
Series). 

Outline of Lbctubb. 

I. The times of Queen Elizabeth. The spirit of independence and 
self-reliance rising in England. Its two forms. Virginia the outcome 
of the spirit of adventure. Smith's life an example of this spirit. 

n. Captain John Smith, (a) Outline of his career. His early life; 
adventures; motives. (&) In Virginia (1607-1609). Previous attempts 
to settle in Virginia: Raleigh, Grenville. The London CJompany The 
charter, 1606. The expedition sails. Smith in trouble. The founding 
of Jamestown. Smith's explorations; his adventure with Pocahontas; 
doubts of his veracity; he is made President. His accident and return 
to England. His character and services to the colony. Its condition 
in 1610. 

ni. 1611-1677. Marriage of Pocahontas to John Rolfe. Her visit 
to England. Argall's expedition against the French in Acadia. A 
cosmopolitan gaol in Jamestown. First representative assembly con- 
vened, 1619. First negro slaves landed in the same year. Indian war, 

1622. Quarrel with Maryland, 1635. William Claybome. Second 
Indian rising (1644) unimportant. State of the colony in 1660. Bacon't 

(3) 



rebellion. His grievances: (1) Indian depredations unpunished. (2) 
The misrule of Sir William Berlceley; his arbitrary measures; his 
character. (3) The English navigation laws. Bacon has public opinion 
with hun in his opposition to these. (4) The tendency in Virginia 
toward oligarchical government. This proves too strong for Bacon. 
His schemes socialistic. Compared to Gracchus. 

IV. The constitutional history of Virginia to 1060. Seventeenth 
century America a dear field for experiments in government. The 
first charter of Virginia. Martial law. The company becomes more 
democratic. House of Burgesses ''breaks out" in Virginia in 1619. 
A written constitution granted, 1621. The company's charter abro- 
gated, 1624. The Harvey incident. Powers of the Virginian As- 
sembly during the English Commonwealth. Governors elected by the 
people. Virginia's independent position in 1660. 

Topics for Essays and Studies.* 

1. Elizabethan seamen. 

2. Pocahontas and her kinsmen. 

3. Lord Baltimore and the founding of Biaryland. 

4. Religious sects in early Virginia. 
6. The beginnings of the Carolinas. 

6. The indentured servant in Virginia. 

7. Bacon's rebellion, its causes, incidents and results. 



LECTURE II. 
The Founders of New England. 

"The English Puritans learned largely from the Scotch the lesson 
of the dignitv of man, the hatred of oppression, and the contempt for 
dififerences of rank founded only on the accident of birth, which lie at 
the foundation of civil liberty. In England the Puritans formed but 
a minority of the people; in New England they formed the population. 
In England the lesson of the eq^uality of man has never been fully 
learned; in America that equality became the comer-stone of the 
republic." — Douglas Campbell. 

Textbook.— TiBke, "The Beginnings of New England." (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

OUTLINII OF LeCTUBB. 

I. The rise and characteristics of the Puritans. Calvinism and 
democracy. Growth of Puritanism in England. Its value there. Its 
two branches : the Roundheads and the emigrants. 

II. The first explorers and settlers of New England. Gosnold, 
Weymouth, Popham, John Smith. The PUgrims, Brownists in Eng» 

* Members of the classes wishing to take up any of these topics should oommuni- 
oate with the lecturer, 111 South Fifteenth Street, for information as to books, etc 



land, in Amsterdam, in Leyden. The "Mayflower." Fomiding of 
Plymouth, 1620. Character of the Pilgrims. Value of their settle- 
ment. TJie chamcter and aims of the founders of Massachusetts. John 
Winthrop a type. Causes of emigration. These were picked men. 
Source of their advanced ideas was Holland. Advanced position in 
civilization held by Holland in the seventeenth century. The religious 
contest in England. The "infallible bible" of the Puritans. Their 
aim to establish a theocracy after the Hebrew model. 

III. The difficulties of Massachusetts, (a) Royal hostility. Inde- 
pendent attitude of the colony. First writ of quo warranto. Demands of 
the Commonwealth Parliament. Charles II. 's causes of complaint againsi 
Massachusetts: She was the head of a suspicious confederacy, was 
concealing regicides, was coining money, was not anxious to take the 
oath of allegiance nor to abolii^ the theocracy, and was persecuting 
Quakers. First royal success the abolition of New Haven. "New 
England's darkest years" (1684-1688). The tyranny of Andros. His 
despotic regulations. The contest was between the Puritan oligarchy 
and royal despotism. The new charter of Massachusetts. She enters 
a wider orbit and becomes a comrade of Virginia. 

(b) Indian War. Relations between the early settlers and the Indians. 
"Why did the Quakers in Pennsylvania enjoy peace? The situation in 
New England; names of the tribes. Their relations with Boston and 
Plymouth. The Pequots go on the warpath and are exterminated 
(1637). The Gorton-Miantonomo trouble. Cruel act of the clergy. 
Why? King Philip's war, 1676-1676. Causes. The Indians almost 
exterminated. Losses of the colonists. Are excuses for the severity 
neoessaiy? 

(c) Religious dissension. Objects of the Puritans in crossing the 
Atlantic Roger Williams. The Antinomians. Point of view from 
which to look at the various religious beliefs, for ordinary historical 
purposes. Education inherent in Calvinism. General enlightenment 
ruinous to bigotry. Discontent with the theocracy in Massachusetts. 
The Quaker persecution. The Old South Chiu*ch of Boston founded. 
Dissatisfaction with clerical law ooiu*ts. The "emancipation of ] 
diusetta" by royal despotism. The theocracy had done its work. 

Topics fob Essays and Studisb. 

1. Puritan ideals. 

2. Winthrop and Vane. 

3. The builders of Rhode Island. 

4. Early New Hampshire. 

5. The relations of Connecticut with New Netherland. 
^ King Philip's war. 
7. LifomeMiyN«wSiiglAiML 



LECTURE III. 
Ohamplam and His Associates. 

"There was much in Champlain to fit him to become a pioneer in such 
work. His person was rugged. His strength was equal to almost any 
physical task. His constitution did not succumb to exposure either 
of cold or heat. His senses were keen and rfiarpened by experience. 
His spirit knew not what it was to falter, when f acmg daneer. Perhaps 
we must add . . . that he enjoyed a hunt too mucn to be over- 
scrupulous whether the game was a squirrel or an Iroquois." — Justin 
Winsor. 

Printed Instructions for Jesuit Missionaries about to Labour 
Among the Hurons. 

"You should love the Indians like brothers, with whom ^ou are to 
spend the rest of your life. — Never make them wait for you m embark- 
ing. — ^Take a flint and steel to light their pipes and kindle their fire at 
night, for these little services wm their hearts. — Try to eat their sag- 
amite as they cook it, bad and dirty as it is. — Fasten up the skirts of 
your cassock, that you may not carry water or sand into the canoe. — 
Wear no shoes or stockings in the canoe; but you may put them on in 
crossing the portages. — Do not make yourself troublesome, even to a 
single Indian. — Do not ask them too many questions. — Bear their 
famis in silence, and appear always cheerful. — Buy fish for them from 
the tribes you will pass. — Be not ceremonious with the Indians; take 
at once what they offer you; ceremony offends them. — Be very careful, 
when in the canoe, that the brim of your hat does not annoy them. — 
Perhaps it would be better to wear your nightcap. There is no such 
thing as impropriety among Indians. — Remember that it is Christ 
and His cross tnat you are seeking; and if you aim at anything else, 
you will get nothing but affliction for body and mind." — ^Parkman. 

Textbook.— T&Tkm&nf "Pioneers of France in the New World," 
Part II. Samuel de Champlain. 

Outline of Lecture. 

Introduction. — Champlain (1567-1635) a true representative of 
French-American ideals: (a) in acting as champion of the Northern 
Indians against the Iroquois; (b) in his love of exploration and adven- 
ture; (c) in his religious temperament. 

I. The founding of Quebec, and its environment. Early life of 
Champlain. Explores the St. Lawrence in 1603. In Acadia and on 
the coast of New England, 1604-1607. Founds Quebec, July, 1608. 
Its situation. Its position in relation to the rest of the continent. 
The Indian tribes, Algonquins, Hurons, Iroquois or Five Nations. 

n. The Advent of the R^oUet Fathers, 1616. Invited by Cham- 
plain. First church in French America. Huron and Algonquin mis- 
lions. Motives of the missionaries. A R^ollet Father on his way 



from Montreal to the Huron country by the Ottawa route. Trials of 
the missionary. The first mass said among the Hurons. 

III. Champlain*s chief expeditions in America, 1609-1616. (a) Dis- 
covery of Lake Champlain, 1609. His rashness in attacking the Five 
Nation Indians. Defeat of the Mohawks by the allied French and 
Algonquins. (6) Second attack on the Iroquois, 1610. Mohawk bravery 
and defeat, (c) The imposter Vignau, 1613. Champlain believes him 
and goes up the Ottawa in search of the India passage. The lie ex- 
posed, {d) The "great war party," 1615. Description of a fortified 
town of the Five Nations. Champlain's war-engines. Repulse of 
the Hurons. Champlain's misery. He spends the winter among the 
Hurons. He settles down at Quebec to build up the colony. 

rV. The Jesuit missionaries in Canada. French missions in North 
America — ^in Acadia, among the Hurons, among the Iroquois, in the 
Far West. Characteristics of the missionaries. A day in the Huron 
misfflon — ^the mission-house, the Indians, the pestilence, modes of 
baptism, the class, the chapel, the sermon. Effect of civilization on 
the Indians. Aims of the French in America. The last days of 
Champlain. 

Topics for Essays and Studies. 

1. Champlain and his work. 

2. The Jesuits in North America, their aims and methods. 

3. The Huguenot settlement in Florida. 

4. Manners and customs of the Hurons. 

5. Early Acadia. 

6. Canada under the Hundred Associates. 



LECTURE IV. 
Frontenac and La Salle. 

Governors of New France from 1633 to 1698. 
Under the Hundred Associates. Royal Governors 

1633. Champlain. 1663. de Mdzy. 

1636. Montmagny. 1665. deCourcelle. 

1648. d'Ailleboust. 1672. Frontenac. 

1651. de Lauson. 1682. de la Barre. 

1658. d'Argenson. 1685. Denonville. 

1661. d'Avaugour. 1689. Frontenac (died 1698). 

"Yet he (Frontenac) had his merits, and he served New France as 
bardly another could at a trying time. He was vigorous, robust, hardy; 
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and when necessary he could draw himself up in grandeur. He was 
too liberal in his Catholicism to please the ascetics, but whether this 
was because he was impelled by wider sympathies, or because he saw 
some gain in it, may fa^ questioned. He certainly hated the Jesuits, 
and they bore no love towards him. This enmity ... he never 

2uieted, and it played a fateful part in his sustaining the ambition of 
ra Salle. He could be an Indian with the Indians, and the priests 
never forgave him when he divided with them a control of the savage 
nature. ' * — Winsor. 

Textbook. — Justin Winsor, "Cartier to Frontenac." (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Outline op Lecture. 

I. The Old lUgime in Canada. (1) Distribution of population. 
(2) Paternalism of the government. Talon as intendant. Methods 
of increasing population and wealth. (3) Character of the Canadian 
noblesse, French and English nobility compared. Poverty of the 
Canadian "nobles," their large families, their pride, courage, love of 
adventure, wildness. Canada a military colony. (4) Form of govern- 
ment. 

II. Coimt Frontenac in Canada, 1672-1682, 1689-1698. (a) His 
relations with the Jesuits, Petty quarrels. His stronger position in 
his second term. The brandy question. The dispute about pre- 
cedence. The intendant a tool of the clergy. Frontenac's recall a 
triumph for the Jesuits. (6) The huHding of Fort Frontenac, 1673. 
Causes. The expedition. Frontenac's success in dealing with Indians. 
Advantages of the new post, (c) The defence of Quebec against Phips, 
1690. Massachusetts enraged by Frontenac's famous war parties. 
Sir William Phips. A Puritan crusade. Quebec fortified. Confi- 
dence in Frontenac. Details of the attack. Retreat of the English. 
Gloom in Boston, (d) Frontenac and the Iroquois, The political 
relations of the Five Nation Indians (Iroquois) during the century. 
Bad position of Canada when Frontenac was sent back in 1689. ^8 
instructions. His invaaon of the Iroquois. Success of the expedition. 
Defiance of the old man when Bellomont, governor of New York, 
threatened him. Death of Frontenac, 1698. 

m. La Salle and French dominion in the West. His seigniory at 
Lachine. His expedition to the Ohio. The Jesuits oppose his schemes. 
Folly of Louis XIV. Building of Fort Niagara. Launch of the" Grifl^." 
The plans of La Salle. Fort Cr^vecoeur on the Illinois. Hardihood 
of La Salle, his misfortimes, his undaunted resolution. He explores 
the Mxaaissippi to its mouth, 1682. He plants his Texas colony, 1685. 
Murder of La Salle, 1687. His character. Position of the French in 
America at the end of the seventeenth century. 
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Topics for Essays and Studies. 

1. Count Frontenac in Canada. 

2. The colonial policy of Louis XIV. 

3. The advance of exploration along the Great Lakes. 

4. French raids on New England. 

5. The discovery and exploration of the Mississippi. 

6. From Parkman's La Salle make a sketch of the career of Henri de 
Tonty. 

7 The French in Texas and Louisiana. 



LECTURE V. 
The Dutch in New York. 

Directors-General of New Netherland. 

1623. Comelis Jacobsen Mey. 1638. William Kieft. 

1624. William Verhulst. 1647-1664. Peter Stuyvesant. 
1626. Peter Minuit. 1673-1674. Anthony Colve. 
1632. Wouter van Twiller. 

''The trading spirit is not of itself sufficient to establish successful 
settlement, and monopolies cannot safely be intrusted with the govern- 
ment of colonies. The experience of the Dutch in New Netherland 
established this truth, which later experience has fully confirmed. . . . 
Under the Dutch rule. New Netherland was never in a true sense a 
colony. Begun as a trading post in 1621, and managed by the Dutch 
West Inida Company^ it cannot be said ever to have got beyond leading- 
strings, and at the tune when it fell into the hands of the English its 
entire population did not exceed seven thousand souls, while the English 
on its borders numbered not less than fifteen times as many. Nor did 
the West India Company seem ever to comprehend that their hold upon 
the new continent could be maintained only by well-ordered and con- 
tinuous colonization."— J. A. Stevens, in Wmsor's "Narrative and 
Critical History of America." 

Texthbook. — John Fiske," The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America," 
Vol. I. 

Outline of Lecture. 

I. The beginning of the "Golden Age of Holland," 1609. Influence 
of trade-routes. Early history of the Netherlands. Their comparative 
freedom. Their prosperity. Why did they endure Charles V.? The 
great revolt against Spain. The Dutch rule the sea. Attack upon 
the East Indies. Formation of the Dutch East India Company, 1602. 
The independence of the United Netherlands. Hudson's voyages. 

n. New Netherland to 1647. The New Netherland fur-trading 
company: Christaensen, Block, Mey. Advantages to the country of 
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this r^ime. The Dutch West India Company, 1621. Early settle- 
ments, Manhattan, Orange (Albany); in New Jersey and Delaware. 
The Patroons. Difficulties of the company. Indian war. Parkman's 
description of Rensselaerswyck and Manhattan about 1645. 

III. Peter Stuyvesant, Director-General, 1647-1664. Situation on 
his arrival. Incidents of importance during his term. His harsh 
treatment of Melyn and Kuyter, His tyrannical disposition. His 
resemblance to Frontenac. His conquest of New Sweden^ 1655. Swedish 
settlers on the Delaware. They overawe the Dutch there. Both 
parties fear the English. Swedish audacity. Stuyvesant retaliates 
and extinguishes New Sweden. The territory separated from New 
Netheriand. The English Conquest of New Netherlands 1664. En- 
croachments of the English colonists on the Dutch. Diplomatic skill 
of Stuyvesant. The English expedition arrives. English offers. Rage 
of the governor. He is not supported by the people. Causes of this: 
passive character of the Dutch, large proportion of the population 
English, small population of New Netheriand in comparison with that 
of New England. O'Callaghan's criticism of the conquest, 1664-1683. 

Topics for Essays and Studies. 

1. Holland in 1609. 

2. The Dutch on the Delaware. 

3. New Sweden. 

4. Jacob Leisler and his cause. 
6. The Quakers in New Jersey. 

6. Compare the aims and character of the founders of New England, 
New France and New Netheriand. 



LECTURE VI. 
William Penn. 

"Of all Protestant sects the Quakers went furthest in stripping off 
from Christianity its non-essential features of doctrine and ceremonial. 
Their ideal was not a theocracy, but a separation between Church and 
State. They would abolish all distinction between clergy and laity, 
and could not be coaxed or bullied into paying tithes. They also 
refused to render military service, or to take the oath of alliance. 
In these ways they came at once into antagonism both with Church 
and with State. In doctrine their chief peculiarity was the assertion 
of an "Inward Lipjht" by which every individual is to be guided in his 
conduct of life. They did not believe that men ceased to be divinely 
inspired when the apostolic ages came to an end, but held that at aU 
times and places the human soul may be enlightened by direct com- 
munion with its Heavenly Father. Such views involved the moet 
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absolute assertion 61 the right of i>riyate judgment; and when it ia 
added that in the exercise of this ri^ht many Quakers were found to 
reject the dc^mas of original sin and the resurrection of the body, to 
doubt the efficacy of baptism, and to call in question the propriety 
of Christians turning the Lord's Day into a Jewish Sabbath, we see 
that they had in some respects gone far on the road toward modem 
rationalism."— John Fiske. 

" A few of the nonconformists only went astray [in placing confidence 
in the Declaration of Indulgence issued by James 11.]. Of these the 
most notable was William Penn, whose admirers must perforce digest 
the fact that a really eminent philanthropist may at the same time be 
a courtier and an intriguer, to use no harder term. Beyond doubt, 
Penn both cringed to James himself and tried as a go-between to seduce 
Anglican clergymen and other Protestante from their duty. Such are 
the perils of spiritual ecstasy im tempered by the common moral rule." 
— -Goldwin Smith, "United Kingdom," II, 2. 

" I went thither to lay the foundation of a free colony, for all man- 
kind that should go thither, more especially those of my own profession. 
Not that I would lessen the civil liberties of others, because of their 
persuasion, but screen and defend our own from any infringement on 
that account. The charter I granted was intended to shelter them 
against a violent or arbitrary government, imposed upon us; but that 
they should turn it against me, that intended their security thereby, 
has something very unworthy and provoking in it. . . . O Penn- 
sylvania, what hast thou not cost me? Alwve £30,000 more than I 
ever got by it, two hazardous and most fatiguing voyages, my straits 
and slavery here, and my child's soul almost." — Penn to Logan and to 
Mompesson, 1704, 1706. 

Text-hook, — Samuel M. Janney, "Life of William Penn." 

OuTUNB OP Lecture. 

I. The religion of William Penn. Forms of the Reformation: 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, the various sects of Independents. George 
Fox (1624-1690). His spiritual difficulties. Blind guides. Milton 
on the dergy of the day. The "Inner Light." Quaker ideas. The 
rise of the Society. Quaker missionaries in America. The persecution 
in Massachusetts. Was it deserved? Was it popular? Quakers in 
Rhode Island, in New Netherland, in Maryland, in Virginia, in New 
Jersey. Penn's connection with New Jersey. 

n. Penn as a courtier. The character of James II. Political situa- 
tion of the religious sects. Views of Charles, and James. Sir William 
Penn. The Quaker becomes a courtier (1673). Macaulay's accusa- 
tions: (1) that Penn was concerned in the persecution of the inhabi- 
tants of Western England after Monmouth's rebellion; (2) that he 
assisted in soliciting the old city merchant Kiffin, a prominent Baptist, 
to accept the position of alderman, and so to appear as a supporter of 
the Declaration of Indulgence; (3) that he played a subservient pari 
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In the expulsion of the President and Fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Discussion of these charges. Explanation of the circum- 
stances of each. Penn's weakness was that he was a poor judge of 
men. "It was characteristic of Penn to be blind to the faults of his 
friends" (Hodges). 

III. "The Holy Experiment." Penn applies to Charles II. for a 
grant of land on the Delaware. Baltimore's objections. Origin of 
the name. The "territories" (Delaware) added. Boimdaries of Penn- 
sylvania. The frame of government. Penn's principles: the form of 
government not so important as the character of the executive; religious 
toleration, but no place for atheists. Notable points in the constitu- 
tion: two chambers, preponderance of the Council, mild penal code, 
an element of theocracy, provision for amendment. Penn's difficulty 
the clashing of feudal sovereignty with democracy. Penn and the 
Indians. The Maryland boundary dispute. Mason and Dixon's line. 
Penn's second visit to his province, 1699. James Logan. The country 
and city in 1699. Principal legislation in the two years of Penn's resi- 
dence. Request of the King for military supplies. The foundation of 
Pennsylvania well laid. 

Topics for Essays and Studies. 

1. George Fox and the rise of the Quakers. 

2. The "Pennsylvania Dutch." 

3. Penn's relations with William III. 

4. The Maryland-Pennsylvania boimdary question. 

5. Give a simunary of what Douglas Campbell (The Puritan in Hol- 
land, England and America) says of the Scotch-Irish in America. 

6. " He (Penn) upheld, and so far as he could assisted, the projects 
of a reign which, had it continued, would probably have contradicted 
his most cherished principles, abolished liberty of conscience, and made 
an end of Quakers" (Hodges) . Criticise and illustrate this observation. 
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The Class, — At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privil^^ of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of e€u:h 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer. University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students* Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students* 
Associations. 

The Examination. — Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof 



I. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

** Thofle He approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands. 
And still with laughter, song, and shout 
Spin the great wheel oi earth about." 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, from Our Lady of the Snows. 

BioOBAPHiGAL Dbtails. — Robert Lewis Balfoni Stevenson, son and 
grandson of Scottish engineers, v^as born on the thirteenth of November, 
1650, at 8, Hovirard Place, Edinburgh. His father was Thomas Steven- 
son, engineer to the Board of Northern Lights; his mother, Margaret 
Isabelbi, daughter of James Balfonr, minister of the parish of Colinton, 
in Mid-Lothian (see The Manse). In 1853, Stevenson^s parents moved to 
1, Inverleith Terrace, and in 1857 to 17, Heriot Kow, their home till the 
other's death in 1887. Their summer home was Swanston Cottage, in 
the Pentland Hills. 

Stevenson from childhood had infirm health, and his attendance at 
school and college was frequently interrupted by visits to health-resorts, 
tonrs with his father, and trips to the Continent. He was a pupil in 
Yarioos preparatory schools and entered the University of Edinbnrgh in 
his seventeenth year. He had always a passion for story-telling, reading, 
and writing. At the age of six he had dictated a history of Moses, at 
nine an account of travels in Perth; while at school he edited a magazine 
and wrote a drama, Deacon Brodie ; and at the age of sixteen he published 
in pamphlet form The Pentland Ruing of 1666. At the university Ste- 
venson was as neglectful of the curriculum as he was eager in his own 
pursuits. He had been intended for a civil engineer, but in 1871 he left 
his father's ofiSce and studied for the bar. His law studies were inter- 
rupted by illness and a winter sojourn (1873-74) at the Riviera, but he 
passed the final examination creditably and was called to the bar in 1875. 
He never practiced law. During his studentship in law Stevenson began 
to publish his essays {Boada in the Portfolio^ 1873; Ordered South in MaC" 
mUlanSj 1874). He took no pleasure in Edinburgh society, though he 
had a large circle of intimate friends, including W. E. Henley, Sidney 
Colvin, Professor Clifford, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse. In 1875 
Stevenson made the first of several visits to Fontainebleau and its painter 
settlements. The three years following were years of great productive- 
ness. He contributed to various magazines most of the essays contained 
in VirginUma Puerisque and Familiar Studies of Men and BookSf also his 
first short stories, among others Will o' the MiU. His canoe trip in Bel- 
gium and France, in the spring of 1876, resulted in ^» Inland Voyage; 
and his walking trip in the autumn of that year, through the CevenoML 

(3) 



Moiintaiiis, was demribed in Dravels wUh a Donkey, The Inland Vay^ge^ 
his first book, oame out in 1878. It was olosely followed by The New 
Arabian Mghta, Picturesque Notes on Edinburgh^ Travds with a Donkey in 
the Oevennes. Yarions plays were planned in collaboration with Mr. Hen- 
ley. In the smnmer of 1879 Stevenson met in France Mrs. Fanny Van de 
Grift Osboume and her daughter and son. He followed them to California 
(see The Amateur Emigrant) and lived for eight months in Monterey and 
San Franoisco. In the spring of 1880 he married Mrs. Osboume, who 
had meantime obtained a divorce from her husband. With Mrs. Steven- 
son's young son they went to live at a deserted mining station in the 
Califomia Coast Bangs (see The Silverado Squatters). Stevenson and 
his wife returned to Scotland in 1880. His life for the next seven 
years was made up of journeys in search of health. He summered 
for the most part in Scotland and wintered on the Continent, at Davos 
and in the south of France. In 1881 he applied unsuccessfully for a 
vacant professorship of Histoiy and Constitutional Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. Stevenson's first popular success was Treasure Island, pub- 
lished serially in Young Folks^ Paper in 1882. Next came The Treasure of 
Franchardy and BUick Arrow succeeded Treasure Island in Young Folks,* 
Then followed more essays, the romance of Prince OttOy the ChUd^s Garden 
of Verses, 1885, and the plays, Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea^ in which 
Henley collaborated. From 1885 to 1887 Stevenson lived at Bourne- 
mouth, in **Skenyvore," the home presented him by his father. The 
works of these years are More New Arabian Nights (with Mrs. Stevenson), 
the play Robert Macaire (with Mr. Henley), Dr. JekyU and Mr. Hyde 
a popular success, and Kidnapped. On the death of Thomas Stevenson, 
in May, 1887, Stevenson with his mother and his family sailed for New 
York. They spent the winter at Saranao Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
where Stevenson wrote Ticonderoga, twelve essays for Scribner's, began 
Hie Master of BaUantrae, and finished, with Mr. Lloyd Osboume, The 
Wrong Box. In the spring of 1888 Mr. McClure, the American pub- 
lisher, offered Stevenson ^2,000 to cruise in the South Seas and write a 
series of descriptive letters for his magazine. In June the family started 
on a six months' cruise. They visited many islands and stayed six 
months at Honolulu. A second cruise brought them to the Samoan 
Islands, where Stevenson bought an estate, called "Vailima." They then 
went on to Sydney. The personal familiarity thus acquired with life 
among the Pacific Islands suggested many new tales to Stevenson: The 
Wrecker^ The Island Nights^ Entertainment^ and The Ebb-Tide (with Mr. 
Lloyd Osboume). In April, 1890, began the third cruise which ended in 
September at "Vailima.** Settled here Stevenson entangled himsell 
in the troublesome politics of the Samoan Islands (see Footnote to History, 
1882). His home correspondenoe with Sidney Colvin is included in 



VaOima Letters, Ckdriona^ the seqnel to Kidvappedy was pnbliahed in 
1893, in which year Weir of Hermiston and St, Ives were planned and in 
part written. Stevenson died suddenly December 4, 1894, and was 
buried on the summit of Mount Yaea, overlooking his island home. 

The authoritative life of Stevenson (Scribner's) is by Mr. Graham 
Balfour. The best short account is Colvin's article on Stevenson in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. No introduction to Stevenson's life is 
so charming as that afforded by the biographical papers in his Memories 
and Portraits, the poems of The Child's Garden of Verses and Underwoods^ 
and his Letters (edited by Sidney Colvin. New York: Scribner's). 

The following are the noteworthy biographical books and essays: 
Bobert Louis Stevenson, by L. CJope Comford (Edinbuigh: Blackwood; 
New York: Dodd, Mead); Bobert Louis Stevenson^ s Edinburgh Days, 
by E. Blantyre Simpson (London: Hodder and Stoughton); Bobert Louis 
Stevenson, by Margaret Moyes Black (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier); The Home and Early Haunts of Bobert Louis Stevenson^ by Marga- 
ret Armour (Edinburgh: W. H. White and Co,)] Becollections of B. L, S,, 
Andrew Lang, in the North American Beview, vol. clx, p. 185, February, 
1895; Some BecoUections of B. L. S,, by H. B. Baildon, in Temple Bar, 
vol. civ, p. 325, March, 1895; Personal Memories of B, L, S, , by Edmund 
Gosse, in the Century, vol. 1, p. 447, July, 1895; Mr, Stevenson's Home 
Life at Vailima, by Lloyd Osboume, in Scribner^s,YoL xviii, p. 459, October, 
1895; Vailima Table-Talk, by Mrs. Isobel Strong, Scribner*s, vol. zix, p. 
631, p. 737, May, June, 1896; B, L, S., by Two of his Cousins, inilieEnglish 
Illustrated Magazine, vol. xxi, p. 121, May, 1899; B, L, S., by H. B. 
Baildon, in Englische Studien, vol. xxv, 2, p. 218 (also in 2he Living Age, 
ser. 7, vol. iii, p. 671, June 10, 1899). 

Stevenson's works are published in England by Chatto and Windus, 
Cassells, and other firms; iu the United States by Charles Scribner's Sons 
(published price, about $1.25 per volume). There are various cheap re- 
prints of all the earlier works. 

Lectube. 

Youth and Formative Influences, Environment — bom a Scot, ' ' the hap- 
piest lot on earth;" reared in contact with city and oountiy life — 
Edinburgh, Colinton, among the Pentlands at Swanston Cottage ; and 

the Scottish coasts. Heredity — Stevenson*s inheritance of his other's 
conversational powers and love of nature, and of the literary and preach- 
ing bent of the Balfours through his mother. Other influences — his 
nurse, Alison Cunningham, her romantic stories; SkeWs Juvenile Drama, 
The record of Steveoson's imaginative childhood xnThe Child's Garden of 

Verses. The romance and picturesqueness of Edinburgh; Sir Walter 
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6oott. Stevenson's dislike of Edinburgh society and of college studies in 
the University; his talent for friendship, his predilection for freedom, 
natnre, adventure. 

The Essayist : Style, Stevenson's incessant practice in writing — '* I was 
always busy on my private end, which was to learn to write. ' ' His ceaseless 
studies in style after Hazlitt, Lamb, Sir Thomas Browne, Defoe, Haw- 
thorne, Montaigne. Characteristics of Stevenson *s style, its ease, grace, 
clearness; its pregnant epithets, clever allusions, and suggestive figures; 
the poet's vision of nature; subtle wit and genial humour; mastery of melo- 
dious measures; mastery of spirited dialogue and spirited narrative. As 
an essayist Stevenson reaches perfection in the personal conversational 
style in the school of Addison and Charles Lamb. 

The Essayist: View of Life, Stevenson's romantic temperament, — zest 
for life, for life in the world, for '* crowded life," for illusions and enthu- 
siasms — ** to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive." The duty 
of happiness, of out-of-door life, of seeing the world, the duty of courage. 
Stevenson's spirit as revealed in the poems of Underwoods and his letters. 

The Novelist, Versatility of Stevenson's powers in fiction:— novels of 
incident — picturesque romance, historical and lyric romance, detective 
story, story of intrigue, romance of the squalid picturesque; novels of 
character — love story, novel of manners, character novel, problem novel. 
Essentially a romantic novelist, Stevenson grew in power as a novelist 
of character. Illustrations of his idea of romance, which he called *'the 
poetry of circumstance' ' (see Memories and Portraits). A study of his pio- 
turesque romance in Treasure Island, of his squalid picturesque in EbJh- 
Tide, His historical romance; Scott is Stevenson's master, but Scott 
modified by Dumas; The Black Arrow as an illustration. The Puckish 
element in Stevenson; the irony of New Arabian Nights, Stevenson's 
management of incident perfect, yet his evolutionary power in the whole 
story weak; illustrations from Kidnapped and The Master ofBaUantrae, 
His novels of character considered. Bich variety of characters created — 
the pirates of Treasure IsUrnd, the members of the fated house of Ballantrae, 
Alan Breck Stewart, the finest embodiment of the Jacobite Highlander 
(compare Fergus Mclvor). Stevenson's women, — the simple romantic 
type in Flora Gilchrist, Catriona; more complex, Mrs. Henry Durie, 
Barbara Grant, more real, the elder Kirstie Elliott. 

The characteristics of the great novel — balance of incident and char- 
acter, narrative and d ramatic dialogue. Stevenson's progress to perfection . 
Li Weir ofRermiston is a tragic confiict, dramatically portrayed, growing 
out of conflict of character. Its promise of perfection; its incompleteness. 
Stevenson's death as he reaches the mastery of the novel. Beguiem, 

Ulusirations. The illustrations embrace the homes and scenes of 
Sterenson's life in Edinburgh, Colinton, Swanston, the Pentlands, on tho 



Cantinent, in Somoft; portnuts of himself and his outde; views of places 
entering into his works. 

Oriticdl Studies. In addition to the oriticism in the biographical works 
mentioned above, the chief essays on Stevenson's work are : Sophia Kirk, 
Atlantic Monthly, voL Ix, p. 747, December, 1887 ; Henry James, Ctniury^ 
vol. zxzv, p. 869, April, 1888 ; Joseph Jacobs, Athenseumf December 22, 
1894 ; Saturday Beview, December 22, 1894 ; Quarterly Beoiew^ vol. olxzz. 
p. 324, April, 1895 ; Edinburgh Bemew, vol. 182, 1895 ; Marcel Schwob, 
The New Review, vol. zii, p. 153, February, 1895 ; H. G. van Rennselaer, 
Century, voL li, p. 123, November, 1895 ; Walter Balelgh, BobeH Louit 
Stevenson ( London : Arnold ) ; Lord Bosebery, Appreciations and Addresses 
(London and New York : John Lane), J. A. McCnlloch, Westminster 
Review, vol. xlzix, p. 631, June, 1898 ; Henry James, North American 
Review, vol. clxx, p. 61; William Wallace, Scottish Review, vol. xxxv, p. 13, 
January, 1900 ; G. W. T. Ormond, North American Review, vol. clxxi, p. 
348, September, 1900; James Ollphant, Victorian Novdists (London: 
Blaokie and Sons). 

Student Work. 

The following are representative readings: Essays, VtrginibuB 
Atmsgue ; Travels, ** Inland Voyage; Novels, ** Treasure Island, **2)r. 
JekyU and Mr, Hyde, The Master of BaUantrae, Kidnapped, Catriona, 
** Weir of Hermiston ; Poems, Child'' s Garden of Verses; Letters. 

Students reading for University Extension examinations will find the 
question confined to the books marked **, 

Essays and Studies, The following themes are suggestions for study 
and for papers for the lecturer: — (1) Show how far Stevenson's works 
grew out of his environment and travels. (2) Stevenson called himself 
*' a fiddling hedonist." Discuss. (3) Compare Stevenson as an essayist 
with Addison and Charles Lamb. (4) Compare Travels with a Donkey 
with Sterne's Sentimental Journey, (5) Analyze Stevenson's style, setting 
forth its special merits. (6) Report Stevenson's views of romance (see 
Memories and Portraits), (7) Illustrate the application of his theory of 
romance by reference to The Pavilion on the Links (in Merry Men), (8) 
Compare Scott's Waverley with Stevenson's Master of BaUantrae, with 
respect to use of historical material, handllog of plot, characteriza- 
tion. (9) Establish the superiority of one of Stevenson's novels over the 
others. (10) Is Prince Otto a failure or a success? (11) *^ Dr. JekyU 
became a classic from the day it was published. It stands beside the 
Pilgrim's Progress and GuUiver^s Travels as one of the three great allego- 
ries in English. '* — Joseph Jacobs. Discuss. ( 12) What other treatments 
are there in literature of the problem of the dual nature of man, treated 
in Dr. JekyU f (13) Discuss Stevenson's plot-structure and his manage- 
ment of episode. (14) Estimate Stevenson's influence on later no veUsts* 
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(16) Compare the CkOdU Cfarden of FertM with Blake's StrngBoflm 

and Wordsworth's poems of childhood. (16) What are Steyenson's 

«UimB to be considered a poet ? 

Cbitical Cokmekts. 

'' Tnsitala," teller of tales— Samoan name of Stevenson. 

'* He was the laureate of the joy of life, of the life here and now. He 
oourted Life like the gallant he was what time he himself was walking 
hand in hand with Death. That joyons aooeptanoe of life as it is, was the 
predominant note in Stevenson, and was the chief artistic lesson he has 
left to his age." — Joseph Jacobs, Athenseumy December 22, 1894. 

''The Child's Garden, commemorates . . . the picturing, personi- 
fying, dramatizing, faculty of infancy, the view of life firom the level of 
the nursery-fender. The volume is a wonder, for the extraordinary vivid- 
ness with which it reproduces early impressions; a child might have 
written it if a child could see childhood from the outside. ... It is 
his own childhood he delights in, and not the personal presence of little 
darlings.'' — Henry James, Century^ vol. xxxv, p. 871. 

'' In the full tide of realism and of analysis Mr. Stevenson stands for 
the romantic spirit, and has constituted himself the defender of bygone 
faiths, the champion and reviver, by precept and practice, of the much 
abused story for its own sake. "—Sophia Kirk, AUanlic Monthly, vol. Ix, 
p. 747. 

" To read him is to be forever setting out on a fresh journey, along a 
white beckoning road, on a blithe spring morning. Anything may hap- 
pen or nothing; the air is full of the gaiety of possible chances." — Satur- 
day Review, December 22, 1894. 

'' He founded or at least refounded the plein air school. The moment 
was ripe and the man had come. The world was getting tired of analy- 
sis and introspection."— Joseph Jacobs, Athenseum, December 22, 1894. 

" Before all things he is a writer with a style — a model with a com- 
plexity of curious and picturesque garments. It is by the cut and oolor 
of this rich and becoming frippery— I use the term endearingly as a 
painter might — that he arrests the eye and solicits the brush. . . There 
is something almost impertinent in the way as I have noticed in which 
Mr. Stevenson achieves his best effects without the aid of the ladies.'' — 
Henry James, Century, vol. xxxv. 

'* I have known no man in whom the poet's heart and imagination 
were combined with such a brilliant strain of humour and such an 
unsleeping alertness and adroitness of the critical intelligence. . . . 
Belonging to the race of Scott and Dumas, of the romantic novelists and 
creators, Stevenson belonged no less to that of Montaigne and the liter- 
aiy egoists."— Sidney Colvin, Preface to VaiUma LeUers, 1895. 



n. Oharles Dickens. 

** I wished to show in little Oliyer the principle of good snrviTing through every 
advene circumstance, and triumphing at last .... 

" It appeared to me that to draw a knot of such associates in crime as really do 
exist: to paint them in all their deformity, in all their wretchedness, in all the 
squalid imverty of their lives; to show them as they really are ... it appeared 
to me to do this was to attempt a something which was greatly needed, and which 
would be a service to mankind."— Charles Dickens, Preface to OUver Twist. 

" If it . . . should induce one reader to think better of his fellow men, and to 
look upon the brighter and more kindly side of human nature he would indeed be 
])foud.— Prefiftce to Piekwick Papers, 

BlOQBAPHiCAL Dbtails.— Charles Diokens waa bom February 7, 
1812, at 387, Mile End Terrace, Portsea, Portsmouth. He was the son 
of John Dickens, olerk in the navy pay-office and Elizabeth Barrow, 
daughter of a naval lieutenant. In 1814 his family removed to London 
and in 1816 to Chatham, where Dickens remained for five years during 
the most impressionable period of his childhood. He went to school to 
the Bev. William Giles. He was devoted to books rather than to play, 
especially to the novels of Smollett. In the winter of 1822 the fiimily 
removed to London, to 16, Bayham Street, Camden Town, then to 4, 
Gower Street. Meanwhile certain characteristics of Dickens's father that 
made him prototype to Micawber brought him to bankruptcy and the 
Eing*s Bench Prison. Dickens became a wretched drudge in a blacking 
ilK^ry. By 1824 the circumstances of the fiunily had improved and 
Dickens went to school for two years at the ** Wellington House 
Academy, ' * Hampstead Eoad. In 1827 he became a clerk in an attorney's 
office. He learnt shorthand, reported in Doctors' Commons and the 
House of Conmions, and — ^not without a strong inclination for the stage 
— gradually made his way through journalism to literature. A Dinner 
at P^tplar Walk, in T%e Monthly Magemne, was his first publication. In 
1834 he began signing his sketches ''Boz," and in 1836 these were 
ooUected and published in book form as Sketches by Boz, with illustrations 
by Cruikshank. On April 2, 1836, Dickens married Catharine Hogarth, 
daughter of the editor of The M<ym%ng Chronicle. They lived at No. 15, 
FumivaPs Inn (now demolished), removing in March, 1837, to 48, 
Doughty Street. Meanwhile Dickens was issuing the monthly parts ox 
Pickwick Papers (April, 1836, to November, 1837), which began with a 
Bale of 400 copies and required 40,000 for the fifteenth number. Oliver 
Twist (January, 1837, to March, 1838) and Nicholas Nickleby (April, 1838, to 
October, 1839) assured Dickens of his preeminence with the general 
public. From 1839 to 1851 Dickens's home was No. 1, Devonshire 
Terrace, Regent's Park, where he wrote Master Humphrey's Clocks 1840-1 
(comprising Old Curiosity Shop and Bamdby Bttdge), Martin ChuzzlewU 
(Janoaiy, 1843» to July, 1844), D<mbey and Son (October, 1846^ 

(9) 
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to April, 1848), &nd DaiM CopperfM (May, 1849, to KovemlMry 
1850). In 1842 Diokena visited America and reoorded his impreflsionfl, 
for the most part onfavourahle, in American Notes. In 1844 he visited 
Italy (see PidureB from Italy ^ 1846). His popnlar Christmas books were 
composed from 1843, comprising A Christmas Carol, 1843, The ChmeSy 
1845, ITie Cricket on the Hearth, 1846, etc In 1846 Dickens took part in 
the founding of 7%6 Daily News, of whioh he was the first editor, havipg 
as his snooessor his friend and biographer John Forster. In 1849 Dickens 
founded a weekly paper Hotisehold Words, oontinaed later as AU the Tear 
Bound. In 1861 he removed to Tavistock House (now demolished), 
Tavistock Square. This was his home for ten years during the publica- 
tion ol Bleak House {l^2''^\ Hard !7Vm€8,(1854), JWttte Dorr«( 1855-7), 
KndiTheTaleofTm Cities (1859). InMaroh, 1856, Dickens bought GadshiU 
Place, a few miles from the scenes of his childhood in Rochester and 
Chatham, and after 1860 lived there permanently. In 1858 he began 
his public readings, which were extraordinarily successful but which 
ultimately killed him. In 1867 he revisited the United States. His 
last works were Great Expectations (December, 1860, to August, 1861) 
and Our Mutual Friend (May, 1864, to November, 1865). Edwin Drood 
was unfinished when Dickens was stricken with apoplexy. He died 
June 9, 1870, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The following are the chief biographical works: John Forster, The lAfe 
of Charles Dickens; Mary Dickens, Charles Dickens, by his Eldest Daughter; 
B. Langton, The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens; F. Marzials, 
Life of Charles Dickens ( " Great Writers " series) ; A. W. Ward, Dickens 
(*' English Men of Letters " series) ; L. Stephen, article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, 

Dickens^s works were chiefly published by Chapman and Hall, who 
continue to issue the authoritative editions. 

Lbctube. 

General Aspects, Dickens^s universal acceptance. The reaction fh>m 
romance in Scott and his school to partial realism in Pickwick Papers, 
Significance of Pickwick in the transition to the realistic noveL 

Characteristics of Dickens's Personality. His faculty of observation; 
illustrations from his biography; his scanty schooling; his love of streets; 
his work as a reporter. His mimetic faculty, — liking for the stage, actors, 
and impersonation— only an accident prevented him from becoming an 
actor; his sensitive temperament; his untiring energy; his humanitarian 
spirit. Carlyle's estimate of him — *'The good, the gentle, the high- 
gifted, ever friendly, noble Dickens — every inch of him an honest man.'* 
His humour and zest of life — from a literary {Mint of view his predominant 
ehaxaoteristio; his exuberant spirits, broad humour, love d Smollett. 
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Dickens' B CharaeterigHca as a Novdtst. The basis of his work is realigm 
-—observation; illustratioiis of his minnte, surface observation; Chanoer's 
method of external oharaoterization compared with Dickens's. Tet 
Dickens is not rightly classed as a realist; characters like Pecksnifl, 
Gradgrind , Podsnap are exaggerations of the one idea which constitutes 
their personality; Dickens is not painting realities bat presenting idealB 
— the guiding method of his work is idealism. His characterization 
considered, — his exaggeration of detail — significant gesture or mode of 
speech; his use of contrasts; his ideals of goodness, of whim, humour, 
frenzy; illustrations from his early work in 7%e Sketches by Boz and from 
Nicholas NicUeby and Martin Chuzzlemt, The advantages of Dickens's 
method--his characters are simple, immediately effective, easily humour- 
ous; his method explains the fecundity of his creative power — more than 
fifteen hundred characters in his works. The limitations of his method — 
his oharaoters are never full-bodied, are always exaggerated and often 
d^enerate to caricature; he is not, however, as some assert, merely a 
caricaturist. Dickens's treatment of incident has the same method as his 
oharacterization: incident is used as illustration and expansion of charac- 
teristic; illustrations from Pickwick and Great Expectations, Dickens's 
professedly realistic work like Oliver Twist has idealistic elements. His 
idealism governs his pathetic scenes, as well as his scenes of the 
grotesque and horrible; his pathos is less esteemed to-day than formerly. 
Dickens's treatment of plot: — the simple peripatetio plot of his early 
works, the complicated plot of the later; idealism in the endings, poetic 
justice. Dickens's humanitarian spirit; his moulding of plot to suit a 
purpose — attack on the poor-law, bad schools, bad prisons, government 
routine; his vast beneficent influence. Dickens's humour is his supreme 
literary quality; the forms of his humour not all original — stage tyx>e8| 
oharacter-names, mispronunciations, antique jokes — Dickens absorbs 
these and sublimates them. His power in burlesque, in the humour of the 
crowd. The explanation of bis method in humourous soene and charac- 
ter — a grotesque imagination playing upon a well-known phrase or idea. 
Dickens's work was to transform the oommonplace — to illuminate in the 
light of a wonderful imagination the humourous, the kindly, the fantastic 
side of familiar things — the mirror he held up to nature has convex and 
concave surfaces — the world he created was a world on stilts, animated 
by his own energy, moving at the impulse of his grotesque imagination. 

Illustrations, The lantern photographs will show the scenes ot 
Dickens's childhood in Chatham and Rochester, his homes in London and 
Gadshill Place, illustrations of his characters, and portraits. 

Critical Studies, For a detailed list of Dickens's works and vmtings 
about them, see Anderson's bibliography appended to Marzials's Dickens ia 
the "* Great Writers " series. Shepherd's Biblioffraphy of Dickens and F. 
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G. EittQn*8 Diekennana and The Ncvda of Charles DiekmB deal chiefly 
with the works. The following are the beat or the most easily available 
books and articles: Frank Marzials's Charles Dickens (*' Great Writers " 
aeries); A. W. Ward, Charles Dickens (*' English Men of Letters" series); 
Geoi^e Gissing,* Charles Didteiw ("Victorian Era" series); W. Bagehot, 
UUrary Studies; A. H. Stanley, Sermon (1870); W. S. Lilly, Four English 
Humourists; W. Sargent, North American Beview, vol. Izxvii (1853), 
p. 409; B. Jerrold, CornhiU, vol. iz, p. 129; MacmiUan^s, vol. xxii 
(1870), p. 236; F. Harrison, Forufn, vol. xviii, p. 643 (reprinted in Studies 
m Early Vietorian Literature); A. Trollope, St, PavVs^ vol. vi (1870), 
p. 370; G. W. Putman, Atlantic, vol. xxvi (1870), pp. 476, 591; G. H. 
Lewes, FminighUy, vol. xvii (1872), p. 141; W. M. Thackeray, Fraser^ 
vol. XXV, p. 342; M. Morris, FortnighUyj vol. xxxviii, p. 762; F. Dickens, 
OornhiUj voL li, p. 32. See also Taine, English Literature^ vol. iv. 

Student Work. 

The following novels are representative of Dickens^s work: ** Pick' 
wick Papers, Nicholas NiMeby, ** Martin ChuzzUfwit^ ** David Copperfidd. 
The University Extension examination will limit questions to works 
marked **, Study Cross's Development of the English Novel and the mean- 
ing of romanticism, realism, idealism, caricature as literary terms. 

Essays and Studies. The following offer suggestions for study, reading, 
or papers for the lecturer: (1) Describe Dickens's life and experience 
so far as they led him to literature in the publication of Sketches by Boz. 
(2) What charaoteristios of Dickens's genius are marked in Sketches by 
Bozf (3) Define plot. Show the nature of the plot in Pickwick Papers 
as contrasted with the plot of ^^eoJb ^ottse. Which is better? (4) What 
characteristics are there in Dickens's treatment of (a) character and (b) 
incident, in Pickwick Papers T (5) Define idealism. Illustrate idealism 
from Dickens'3 work. Is Dickens's idealism valid ? (6) Discuss Dickens's 
realism with especial reference to Oliver J\rist. (7) Diokens's pathos, with 
especial reference to Old Curiosity Shop and Dombey and Son. (8)Compare 
Dickens's Pecksniff and Moli^e's Tartnffe. (9) Characterize Dickens's 
children (especially in Oliver Twist, Old Curiosity Shop^ Dombey and Son, 
David Copperfleld. Comparison may be made with George Eliot and 
George Meredith). (10) Dickens's men (as examples — Nicholas Nick- 
leby, Tom Pinch, Micawber, Pickwick). (11) Dickens's women (as 
examples — Dora Copperfield, Agnes Wickham, Mrs. Nickleby, Betsy 
Trotwoody Sairy Gramp). (12) What adverse criticisms of Dickens's art 
are made at the present time? (13) Discussion: How far does Dickens's 
strength lie in (a) plot, (b) characterization, (c) incident, (d) dialogue, 
(e) humour, (f) pathos. (14) Show Diokens's relation to Smollett and 
tbe pioaieaqne novel in general. 
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Cbitical Coumexttb. 

^H« is perhaps more distinctly than any other anthor of the time, a 
eku8 writer, the historian and representative of one oirole in the many 
ranks of onr social soale." — Blackwood^ 8, vol. Ixxvii, p. 461 (April, 1865). 

''His ahstraot understanding is so far inferior to his piotoresque 
imagination as to give even his best works the sense of jar and inoom- 
pletenees which is not characteristic of the clear and cultured under- 
standing."— Walter Bagehot, Literary Studies, U, p. 193. 

''I confess I marvel at the fascination which he once had for me. I 
stand aghast at the inane insignificance of most of his personages, at the 
vapid vulgaris of most of his inddents, at the consummate crudity of 
much of his thought, at the intolerable ineptness of much of his diction. 
... He seems to me one of the least artistic of writers.'*— W. F. 
Lilly, Four English BumouristSt p. 13. 

' ' I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens's art a thousand and a thousand times ; 
I delight and wonder at his genius. . . . Thankfully I take my share 
of the feast of love and kindness which this gentle and generous and 
charitable soul has contributed to the happiness of the world." — W. K. 
Thackeray, Charity and Humour. 

" An impassioned painter of crude and dazzling pictures, a lyric prose- 
writer, all powerful in provoking laughter or tears, plunged into fantas- 
tic invention, painful sensibility, vehement bnfCoonery ; and by the bold- 
ness of his style, the excess of his emotions, the grotesque familiarity of 
his caricatures, he has displayed all the forces and weaknesses of an 
artist, all the audacities, all the successes, and all the oddities of the 
imagination." — ^Taine, History of English Literature. 

'^ If literary fame could be safely measured by popularity with the 
half-educated, Dickens must claim the highest position among English 
novelists. . . . The criticism of more severe critics consists chiefly 
in the assertion that his merits are such as suit the half-educated. They 
admit his fun to be irresistible; his pathos, they say, though it shows 
boundless vivacity, implies little real depth or tenderness of feeling, 
and his amazing powers of observation were out of proportion to his 
powers of reflection. The social and political views, which he constantly 
inculcates, imply a deliberate preference of spontaneous instinct to gen- 
uine reasoned conviction; his style is clear, vigorous, and often felicitous, 
but mannered and more forcible than delicate; he writes too clearly for 
readers who cannot take a joke till it has been well hammered into their 
heads; his vivid perception of external oddities passed into something 
like hallucination; and in his later books the constant strain to produce 
effects only legitimate when spontaneous becomes painful. His books 
are therefore inimitable caricatures of contemporary * humours * rather 
than the masterpieces of a great observer of human nature." — Leslie 
Stephen, Dictionary of National Biography^ toL xv, p. 30. 



nL William Makepeace Thackeray. 

'* Yee, this is Vamitt Faib ; not a moral i>lace certainly; nor a merry one, though 
T0ry noisy. • . . 

" vanitas Vanitatnm I Which of us is happy in this world ? Which of us has his 
destre ? or, haying it, is satisfied ? Come, children, let us shut up the hox and the 
pappetB."— W. M/Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 

'* If this kind of composition . . . fail in art . . . it at least has the advan- 
tage of a certain truth and honesty ... I ask you to believe that this person 
imting strives to tell the truth. If there is not that, there is nothing. "—Freiace to 
JNitftiiiifi. 

" Come wealth or want, come «x)d or ill, 
Let young and old accept tneir part, 
And DOW before the Auful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses, or who wins the prize. 

Go^ lose or conquer as you can. 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman."— 3^ End qfthe Flay, 

Biographical Details. William Makepeace Thackeray was born in 
CUoatta, Jaly 18, 1811, the only child of Richmond Thackeray, of the 
India Civil Service, and Anne Becher. Alter his father's death Thack- 
eray was sent to England ( 1817) where he went to school, first in Hamp- 
shire, then in Chiswick, then to the Charterhouse (1822-1828). His life 
in "Greyfriars" (see Pendennia) was on the whole unhappy, and gave no 
promise of scholarship, though some, towards the end of his schooldays, 
of humour in verse. On leaving school he went to his mother, who had 
married Major Henry Smyth ^ Colonel Newcome'') and settled at 
Larkbeare, near Ottery St. Mary, Devon. In February, 1829, he went 
up to the University of Cambridge, and entered Trinity College, remain- 
ing till Easter of 1830. His college interests were confined to his friends, 
such as Fitzgerald, Milnes, Spedding, Tennyson; his private authors, 
chiefly Horace, Fielding, Shelley; and his essays and comic contribations 
to an undergraduate journal, 7%e Snob. Inheriting a fortune, Thack- 
eray was able to travel — iik the long vacation of 1829 to Paris, in 1830 to 
Weimar, where he met Goethe and became devoted to the works of Schil- 
ler. In 1831 he took up for a few brief months the study of law in the 
Middle Temple. By 1834 his high living, a bank failure, and the purchase 
of an unsuccessful literary journal had dissipated Thackeray's fortune, 
and compelled him to seek a means of livelihood. He went to Paris to 
study art His first book, a collection of satirical drawings, Flore et 
Ziphyr^ appeared in 1836. On the founding of the OmatitutionaJ, Thack- 
eray became its Paris correspondent, and married on his prospects, in 
1836, Isabella Sbawe, daughter of Colonel Shawe of Donerail. Returned 
to England Thackeray did reviews for the Timea and in 1838 began to 
publish his * * Yellowplush " papers in Fraser^a, The Paris Sketch Book, 

1840, The Hisiorp of Samuel lUmarsh and the Oreat Eoggarty Diamond 

1841, Ihe Irish Sketch Book, 1843, and various contributions to Punch^were 
the preliminary studies to his novels. Thackeray's home life was ended 
about 1840 by his wife's loss of health and reason; he became a familiar 
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flgnre in the London olnbs— Ckonick, Reform, Athensenm, etc., and 
travelled in Ireland and in the East as &r as Cairo. His first noYel, 2^ 
Ltuik of Barry Lyndon was published in Fraser's in 1844. The Snoba of 
England and Prize Nowlista caught pnblio attention, bnt the first great 
snooess was Vanity Fair^ issued 1847-48. Then came Pendennis^ 1848- 
60, EnglUh Eumourii^ts, 1851, Henry Esmond, 1852. The winter of 1852-3 
was spent in America, where Thackeray lectDred, from Boston to 
Savannah, on English Humourists, The next two yeitrs were marked by 
visits to Switzerland, Rome, and the composition of The NewcomeSy pub- 
lished 1855. Then came (1855-6) a second lecture tour in America, 
Thackeray's course being The Four Oeorges. In 1857 Thackeray stood 
unsuccessfully for Oxford as the Liberal candidate. The Virginians 
appeared 1857-1859. In 1860 the Oomhill Magazine was founded, with 
Thackeray as editor, a position he held until ill health overcame him in 

1862. His later works were first published in Comhill—LoveU the Wid- 
ower, 1860, The Adventures of PhUip, 1861-2, Dennis Duval (unfinished) 
and The Bownd-Ahout Papers, Thackeray's London home was from 1846 
to 1853 at 13, Young Street, from 1853 to 1861 at 36, Onslow Square, 
and fi'oml861 at No. 2, Palace Green, Kensington, where on December 24, 

1863, he died. He was buried in Kensal Green cemetery, London. 
Brief sketches of Thackeray's life are: Leslie Stephen, Dictionary of 

National Biography and W. H. Pollock, Encydopasdia Britannica. The 
biographical facts ooncerning each particular work are furnished by 
Thackeray's daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, in the *' Biographical 
Edition *' of Thackeray's works (Harpers). Short studies of his life and 
work are contained in Merivale and Marzial's Thackeray (** Great 
Writers'' series), and Trdlope's Thackeray (** English Men of Letters'* 
series), and T. 6. Lewis Melville's Life of Thackeray (two vols. ). Cer- 
tain aspects are treated in W. W. Hunter's The Thackerays in India; 
Thackerayana; Eyre Crowe's Thackeray^s Haunts and Homes and With 
Thackeray in America; Thackeray's Letters; W. B. Reed's Haud Imme- 
mot; J. E. Cooke's An Hour with Thackeray y Applelon^s, vol. vii, p. 248 
(1879). 

Lectuse. 

Thackeray^s Belation to Bomanticism and Bealism, Comparison of 
Dickens and Thackeray is inevitable, — ** My books are a protest against 
him — ^if the one set are right, the other must be false" (Thackeray); 
Dickens's idealism and partial realism, Thackeray's thoroughgoing real- 
ism. Thaokeray resumes English realism, taking up the work of the 
eighteenth centary realists, more particularly Fielding. What is Real- 
Ism? A definition o£fered: Realism is the artistic representation of life 
^mited by the actual and the realized* 
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lIuuketay^B PenotudUy. The question of the peraonal fackot in ffa« 
realist coDfddered. Thackeray's temperament, training, experience: — as a 
boy in the Charterhonae, as a student in Trinity Coll^;e, Cambridge, and 
of the Middle Temple, London. Loss of fortone; devotion to art, the 
artist's life, Paris. Thackeray seen in his personal relations; — deep home 
affection, bereavement, dub life; testimony of those who knew him— 
Fitzgerald, Garlyle, Looker-Lampson. The nature of the humourist 
considered in Goldsmith, Addison, Lamb, showing the union of sensi- 
bility and intellectual discrimination, which marks Thackeray. 

The Bealiatic Beactum. Thackeray's reaction from romanticism — 
Rebecca and Rowena, Barry Lyndon; realism the inevitable result. '* The 
actual and realized" in social life at the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the protesting forces, Carlyle, Newman, Clough, Ruskin. Thack- 
eray broadly considered, belongs to this group. His Ydlowpluah Papen 
and Snob Papers are his first protest of sincerity at social shams and hypoc- 
risies. They show his study of social life and prepared the way for his 
novel of manners. Vanity Fair, his masterpiece in realism— a novel of 
manners; its realism, pessimism, cynicism considered; the contrast of 
society and private life. Action, characterization, style under realism. 

Positive Aspects of Thackeray^s Bealism. English realism and French 
realism contrasted— the positive side of Thackeray's work in his later 
novels. Pendennis is Thackeray's effort ''to depict to his utmost power a 
Man . . . the passions to feel, and the manliness to overcome them " (pre* 
£9toe to Pendennis), The Newcomes as depicting a gentleman. Thackeray's 
women — Becky Sharp and Beatrix Esmond, Amelia Sedley, Laura Pen- 
dennis, Ethel Newcome. His power in enhancing the clever and wicked. 
His historical novels — Henry Esmond, The Virginians, 

Thackeray^ s Method and Style, Thackeray's attitude towards his art 
and work; his urbanity, his condescension. His method in composition 
— *' to take two or three of his chief characters, and then to write right 
away from time to time . . . with only a general knowledge of the course 
he would be taking a few chapters later.*' Conversational narrative. 
The author's participation in the story to offer comment, sermon, moral 
— a lay preacher. Contrast the impassiveness and objectivity of pure 
realism. His novels in construction show organic growth rather than 
imposed plot or plan; they are epio rather than dramatic in scope; they 
are effective in mass rather than in -specific scenes, in sensibility rather 
than vigorous life. Thackeray's style is eminently fitted to his subject 
and treatment-^its social tone, its self-control, its reserve, its ease, even 
garrulousness. Its classic tone drawn from the eighteenth century 
essayists. The truth and x>erfection of his work within these limitations. 

lUuOroHons, The illustrations to this lecture embrace photographic 
Ti0W8 of the Charterhouse, Trinity College, Cambridge, the Tomghp 
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London; Thackeray's lodgings and homes in London; reproductions of 
his drawings; representations of him in paintings and basts. 

Oritieal Stvdiea. A bibliography of Thackeray criticism up till 1891 is 
contained in the appendix to Meriyale and Marzials's* Thackeray in the 
* ' Great Writers ' * series. Sabseqaent magazine articles are indicated in 
Poolers Index of Periodical Literature, In addition to criticism contained 
in the volames of biography already mentioned, the following are recom- 
mended readings: Dr. John Brown, Thackeray: His Literary Career; P. 
Bayne, Essays in Biography and Criticism; W. Bagehot, Literary Studies, 
vol. ii, p. 106; Bayard Taylor, Critical Essays; Andrew Lang, Letters to 
Dead Authors; Frederic Harrison, Studies in Early Victorian Literature; 
W. S. Lilly, Fou/r English Humourists; and the usual manuals of English 
literature, especially Taine, History of English Literature, vol. iv. 

Student Work. 

The following novels best represent Thackeray: — ** Vanity Fair, ** 2%« 
Neweomes, ** Henry Esmond, Pendennis may be added for its biogiaphi- 
oal value, and Thackeray's burlesques {Rebecca and Bowena, etc.) and 
parodies {Prize Novelists) and ballads {BouiOdbaisse, The Cane-bottomed 
Chair, etc.) should not be omitted for the fuller view of Thackeray's 
spirit and work. The University Extension examination will be con- 
fined to the books marked **, 

Essays and Studies, The following offer suggestions of reading and study : 
— (1 ) In what way did the circumstances of Thackeray's life fit him to be a 
novelist of nutnuers? (2) What were the bohemian elements in Thacke- 
ray's nature ? (See Paris Sketch Book and elsewhere. ) (3) How is Thack- 
eray's attitude towards society indicated in the Yelloujplush Papers f (4) 
What is Thackeray's conception and criticism of snobs? (See The Book 
of Snobs, ) (5) How is Thackeray's attitude towards contemporary fic- 
tion shown in Prize Novelists tmd Barry Lyndon f (6) Criticize Thack- 
eray's idea of society as * Vanity Fair. * ( 7) * * His artistic genius worked 
with more free and consummate zest when he painted the dark and the 
foul" (Frederic Harrison). Discuss with reference to Vanity Fair and 
The Neweomes, (8) Estimate the following characters of Vanity Fair — 
(a) Rawdon Crawley, (b) George Osborne, (c) William Dobbin, (d) 
Amelia Sedley, (e) Becky Sharp. (9) Why should Vanity Fair be called 
a novel of manners ? (10) Compare Jane Austen with Thackeray as a 
novelist of manners. (Use Emma or Pride and Prejudice in illustration. ) 
(11) What elements of autobiography are there in Pendennis f (12) 
Compare Pendennis and Tom Jones as respects each author's endeavour 
" to depict to his utmost power a Man. " (13) What essential difference 
of spirit characterizes the author's treatment of Henry Esmond as com- 
pared with his earlier work ? (14) How far has Thackeray been suooeeB 
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ftil as an hktorioal novelist in JJenf^yJESnnofuf; (15) Diaoass Laura Bell 
Lady Gnstlewood, Ethel Newoome, considering how far Thackeray snc- 
oeeds in making his heroine interesting. (16) ^' A gentleman oame from 
his pen by the gift of nature" (R L. Stevenson). Illustrate from 
Thackeray's books. (17) Show how Thackeray's realism governed his 
treatment of (a) character, (b) plot, (o) style. (18) What are the char- 
aoteristios of Thackeray's style? Compare it with that of the eighteenth 
century essayists. (19) Discuss which is Thackeray's masterpiece. (20) 
Discuss Thackeray's philosophy of life. 

Cbitical Comments. 

"The first social regenerator of our day — the very master of that work- 
ing corps who would restore to rectitude the warx)ed system of things." 
— Charlotte Bronte, Dedication of the second edition of Jane Eyre, 

'' He had many fine qualities; no guile or malice against any mortal; 
a big mass of a soul, but not strong in prox)ortion; a beautiful vein of 
genius lay struggling about him." — Thomas Carlyle to R. M. Milnes. 

''Of the four great English tale-tellers whose dynasties have set or 
risen within my memory — Miss Edgeworth, Scott, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray — I find myself greatly at pause in conjecturing, however dimly, 
what essential good has been effected by them, though all had the best 
intentions. Of the essential mischief done by them there is unhappily 
no doubt whatever. Miss Edgeworth made her morality so impertinent 
that, since her time, it has only been with fear and trembling than any 
good novelist has ventured to show the slightest bias in favour of the Ten 
Commandments. Scott made romance so ridiculous, that since his day, 
one can't help fancying helmets were always paste-board, and horses were 
always hobby. Dickens made everybody laugh, or cry, so that they 
oould not go about their business till they had got their faces in vn-inkles; 
and Thackeray settled like a meat-fly on whatever one had for dinner, 
and made one sick of it."— John Buskin, Fors Clavigera, 

'* Mr. Thackeray thought too much of social inequalities. They belonged 
to that common, plain, perceptible world which filled his mind, and 
which lefb him at times, and at casual moments, no room for a purely 
intellectual and just estimate of men as they really are in themselves, 
apart from social perfection. — ^W. Bagehot, Literary Studies, vol. i. p. 143. 

" Thackeray's English, from the first page of his first volume to the last 
page of his twenty -sixth volume, is natural, scholarly, pure, incisive, and 
yet gracefully modulated— the language of an English gentleman of cul- 
ture, wit, knowledge of the world, and consummate ease andself-xKMsess- 
ion. It is the direct and trenchant language of Swifb: but more graceful, 
more flexible, more courteous." — Frederic Harrison, Studies in Earif 
Victorian Literature, p. 113. 



IV. Oeorge Eliot. 

*' I fhlnk «Bthetlc teaching is the hiffhest of all teaching, because it deals irith life 
In its highest complexity."— Oeorge EUot, from a Letter, August 15, 1866. 

** My function is that of the asthelic, not the doctrinal teacher— the rousing of the 
ix>bler emotions, which make mankind desire the social right, not the prescription 
of special measures. - lb., Letter, July 18, 1878." 

" This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love. 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty. 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in difiUsion even more intense. 
Bo shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world." 

—George Eliot, ftom •* Oh, May I Join the Choir Invisible." 

BiooBAPHioAL Details. — '* George Eliot," known also as Mary Ann 
Evans, Mrs. G. H. Lewes, and Mrs. J. W. Cross, was bom November 22, 
1819, at " Arbury Farm,*' parish of Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire. Her 
&ther wad Bobert Evans, agent of Francis Newdigate for his estates at 
Kirk Hallam, Derbyshire, and Arbury. Her mother was Christiana 
Pearson. In March, 1820, Robert Evans removed to '* Grifi Honse, " also 
on the Arbnry estate, the home of Miss Evans for twenty-one years. 
Her education began in the nsual boarding-school way — at Miss Lathom's, 
Attleborough, near Griff, at Miss Wallington's, Nnneaton, and at Miss 
Franklin's, Coventry. She was distinguished at school for awkwardness 
and sbyness, as well as for proficiency in music and composition and a 
passion for reading. Her favourite books as a child were ^sop's Fables, 
Scott's Waverlepf Lamb's EasaySy Defoe's Eiatory of the DevU, The Pilgrim* b 
Progreasy Basaelaa, When she gave up school she continued to study, 
under private teachers, music, French, German, Italian, Greek, and 
Latin, and later added for a time Hebrew. The death of her mother in 
1836 and the marriage of an elder sister threw into her bands the man- 
agement of the household, and she devoted herself to the kitchen and the 
dairy as assiduously as to her books. Marked by intellectual power, Miss 
Evans was equally marked by a religious spirit. She was devoted to 
prayer-meetings, charitable clubs, *' seeking to be sanctified wholly." 
Her first published work was a religious poem, in The Christian Observer, 
January, 1840. The removal of her father to Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
in Maroh, 1841, brought Miss Evans into the company of the Brays, who 
had at tiieir home of "BoaehiU" a small circle of intellectaal people 
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indined to free leUgiooa thought. The oonnection told on Miss EvanSi 
who gave up her evangelical faith, and undertook and accomplished the 
translation of Stranss's destructive Life of Jesus, Her father's death in 
1849 released Miss Evans from the narrow provinoial life at Coventry and 
enabled her to visit the Continent. She spent some months in Geneva 
and returned to England, going first to ^^Rosehill," then to London, 
where, in September, 1851, she undertook the work of assistant-editor of 
The Westminster Review, Her two years* oonnection with the Review gave 
her the acquaintanoe of a celebrated group of writers, most of whom were 
imbued with Positivist philosophy— John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Greorge Henry Lewes, Harriet Martineau. Her acquaintance with Lewes, 
begun in 1851, ended in their union in July, 1854. A legal union was 
not possible for them according to English law, and while their lives were 
both strengthened and blessed by mutual devotion Mrs. Lewes for years 
suffered social neglect and even opprobium. The Leweses went to 
Weimar and Berlin, and in March, 1855, returned to England, set- 
tling in Richmond. In Richmond, under the suggestions of her 
husband, Mrs. Lewes wrote Ainos Barton, published in Black- 
%Bood's Magazine, 1857. ' Mr. QilJWs Love-story and Janet^s Re- 
pentance rapidly followed. The three stories were then published in a 
volume, Scenes of Clerical Life^ 1858. Adam Beds appeared February, 
1859. From this time the new novelist, " George Eliot, ** was an acknowl- 
edged leader in English fiction. The Mill on the Floss was published in 
1859-60 ; Silas Mamer, 1860 ; Romola, 1862-63 ; Felix Holt, 1866 ; The 
Spanish Gypsy, 1868 ; Middlemarch, 1871-72 ; Daniel Deronda, 1876 ; Theo- 
phrastus Suchy 1878. The Leweses removed to ** Holly Lodge,'* Wands- 
worth, in 1859, made brief visits to Florence for the sake of Romola in 1860 
and 1861, and in 1863 removed to '*The Priory,'* 21, North Bank, Regent's 
Park, London. Their Sunday receptions in that home brought together 
the chief intellects of their time. In 1876 they bought a country home, 
*'The Heights," Witley, near Godalming, Surrey. Mr. Lewes died 
November 28, 1878. On May 6, 1880, Mrs. Lewes married her devoted 
friend, John Walter Cross. After a visit to the Continent and Witley, 
they settled in 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea — a brief home. On December 
22, 1880, Mrs. Cross died. Her grave is in Highgate Cemetery, London. 

The authoritative biography of George Eliot is Oeorge ElioVs Life ob 
Reiated in Her Letters and Journals, arranged and edited by her husband, 
J. W. Cross (New York : Harpers). The best brief statement is that (tf 
Leslie Stephen in The Dictionary of National Biography, The following 
monographs are valuable: Osoar Browning's * Oeorge Eliot, in ''Great 
Writen " series (London : Walter Scott) ; Mathilde Blind's Oeorge Etiat^ 
in the "Famous Women " series (Landon : Allen; Boston : Roberts). 
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Lbotubb. 

lAfe, Birth and breeding in Warwickshire, " the heart of England.** 
Descent from lower middle-olass people. Her home — ^'Arhory Farm,'' 
' * Griff House, ^ ' the Foleshill Road house, Coventry. Education in board- 
ing schools and under private tutors. Housekeepiug . The unfolding of her 
mind — ^intellectual and religious interests— cf. Maggie Tulliver, Dorothea 
Brooke. Intercourse with the Brays — effect on her faith. Death of 
Bobert Evans. Travel on the Continent, — Geneva. Life in London. The 
Weetminater Review and its set. The Positivist philosophy. Her union 
with Lewes. 

Review of her Novels, First period — characterized by the material drawn 
from her early experience, by advance from the tale to the novel, from 
simple characters to subtle and intellectual characters. The period in- 
dudes Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, and closes 
with Silas Mamer. Second period — characterized by material consciously 
sought outside her own experience, by the blending into the novel of 
some great movement, some great principle, — Romola, Felix HoU, Middle- 
march, Daniel Dtrondn. 

Her Art. Eealism — scenic background, action, character. The material 
of her plot is conduct. The handling of the material is analytic. The 
analytic method defined, — *• the unfolding of the inner germs of action, 
the spreading out before the eye those complicated activities of imagina- 
tion and desire, impulse and counter-impulse, which are conduct in pro- 
cess of becoming '' (Sully). Comparison with Shakspere, Browning, 
Balzac. George Eliot's method illustrated in Maggie Tulliver, Dorothea 
Brooke, Gwendolen Harleth. The adjunct character creating the tragic 
situation of the heroine— Tom Tulliver, Casaubon, Grandcourt. The 
situation reversed— Ly dgate and Rosamond Yincy. The minor characters 
— wealth of creative power. George Eliot's relation to Dickens. The 
shrewd married woman— Mrs. Hackit, Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. Cadwallader. 
The busy housekeeper ~the Dodsons,Mrs. Bede, Mrs. Holt. The workman 
— ^Adam Bede, Caleb Garth, Mr. Tulliver, Silas Mamer, Felix Holt. 
Clergymen — Amos Barton, Mr. Tryan, Mr. Irwine, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Fare- 
brother. Social scenes in * * The Red Lion, " * * The Rainbow. ' ' The pre- 
sentation of the life of a community in Middlemarch, 

Estimate of her Work, Difficulties of the analytic novel — ^intellectu- 
ality; over-seriousness, even gloom; disproportion of action and analysis^ 
the natural formlessness of the action and consequent need of dramatic 
moments — George Eliot's resort to melodrama. The abiding truth 
and interest of her work in the psychological noyel. 

Jllustraiions. The lantern illustrations include George Eliot's homes — 
"Arbuiy Farm,'* "GriffHouse," the Foleshill Road house, "The Heights,'^ 
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Witley, 4 Gheyne Walk, Chelsea ; eoeneein Warwickshire and Derbyshire 
and Ilorenoe ; portraits of George Eliot and her oirole. 

CriUedl Studies. Full references to studies of George Eliot's work an 
given in Anderson's bibliography, appended to Browning's George EUtft 
in the ''Great Writers" series, and in L. M. Hodgkins's Guide to the 
Study of Nineteenth Century. In addition to criticism in the biographical 
works mentioned above, the following are notable : Kichard Holt Button, 
Essays^ vol. ii, and Modern Guides of Engliek Thought; Edward Dowden, 
Studies in Literature; James Sully, in Mndj vol. vi (1881), p. 378 ; F.W. 
H. Myers, Essays, vol. ii ; G. W. Cooke, George Eliot : a Critical Study; 
Frederic Harrison, The Choice of Books and Other Literary Pieces ; Henry 
James, Partial Portraits; W. L. Lilly, Four English Humourists; Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, George Eliot, in Woman Novelists of Victorians Reign ; W. L. Cross, 
*The Development of the English Novel (Macmillan). There are valuable 
French comments in the critical writings of Edmond Scherer, James Dar- 
mesteter and others. 

Student Work. 

Choice of Readings. The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton (in 
Scenes of Clerical Life) ;** Adam Bede ; **lhe MiU on the Floss; SUas Mar- 
ner ; **3£iddlemareh. 

The University Extension examination on George Eliot will be confined 
to books marked **. The study of these works should be directed to the 
characters, their relations and grouping, the action in relation to the 
characters, the author's psychological, analytic method. 

Essays and Studies. The following subjects are suggested as topics of 
discussion in the class or as themes of papers for study meetings. (1 ) Indi- 
cate Greorge Eliot's chronological place among modern writers of fiction. 
(2) What was there in Scenes of Clerical Life to mark George Eliot dis- 
tinctly as a new writer in fiction? (3) Show Hetty Sorrel's relation to 
the other characters of Adam Bede and to the general plot. (4) Is the 
ending (Bks. vi, vii) of The Mill on the Floss in harmony with the earlier 
parts? (6) How does George Eliot develop in Middlemarch the purpose 
expressed in the Prelude to that novel ? (6) Point out in what cases and 
in what ways the awakening of a soul is the theme of Geoige Eliot's 
novels. (7) The nature and extent of landscape background in Geoige 
Eliot. (8) What characters in Geoige Eliot are drawn from life ? Who are 
their originals? (9) What is realism? Was George Eliot a realist ? (10) 
Discuss George Eliot's success in the portraiture of men. ( 11 ) How far was 
George Eliot a Positivist? How far does her Positivism affect her novels? 
(12) In what relation does George Eliot's fiction stand to the movement 
oi democracy? (13) What points of resemblance are there between 
Ctoorge Eliot and Dickens ? ( 14) Contiast George Eliot and Jane Austen 
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M regardB material, aotion, and style. (15) Ck^mpare and oontnist Geoiga 
Eliot and George Sand. (16) Ck)mpare George £liot and Babsae. 
(17) Compare Eingsley's Htfpatia and George Eliot's Bomola aa hiatorioal 
noTels; (18) Compare George Eliot and George Meredith. 

Critical Comments. 

*' George Eliot gave proee-fiction a snbstanoe whioh it had never had 
before among any people.'* — W. L. Croas, The Devdapmeni of the Engliah 
Navdf p. 250. 

'* With a mental equipment of the first order, her principal instrument 
was art And so she played a doable part — ^as the most philosophic artist, 
or the most artistic philosopher." — Frederic Harrison, Choice of BookSf 
etc., p. 215. 

'* Underlying all her art there is the same Tigorons teaching of the 
inexorable laws which govern the life of men. The teaching that not 
liberty but dnty is the condition of existence; the teaching of the incal- 
culable effect of hereditary transmission, with the solemn responsibilitiea 
it involves; the teaching of the inherent sadness and imperfection 
in human nature, which render resignation the first virtue of man." — 
Mathilda Blind, George Eliot, p. 8. 

''Hardly after Silas do we find anything, except in patches and 
episodes, that is really ' genial ' in George Eliot's work. Felix Holt and 
Middlemarch are elaborate studies of what seemed to the author to be 
modem characters and society, — studies of immense effort and erudition 
not unenlightened by humour, but on the whole dead. Bomola is an 
attempt — still more Herculean, and still more against the grain — to 
resuscitate the past. As for Daniel Deronda, it is a kind of nightmare." 
— Geoige Saintsbury, Corrected ImpressionSj p. 166. 

" Which of George Eliot's novels do we rank the highest ? . . . 
There is a gradual progression from first to last, . . . during her 
twenty-five years of literary production she was ever conceiving deeper 
views of the problem of life, and was filled with a stronger sense of the 
responsibilities of her mission. She strove more and more to grasp the 
difficulties of complex characters ... to express not only their 
appearance and their manners, but the very inmost secrets and battles of 
their hearts." — Oscar Browning, Oeorge Eliot, p. 164. 



V. George Meredith. 

** Imagine the celestial refreshment of having a pure decency in the place oC 
iham ; ral flesh ; a soul bom active, wind-beaten but ascending. Honourable will 
fiction then appear ; honourable, a fount of life, an aid to life, quick with our 
blood."— George Meredith, Diana of the Oronawaya, 

" Now on land and main 
Hlfl heeded prayer is active brain." 

—England htfore the Storm, 
" Comedy is a game played to throw reflections upon social life, and it deals with 
human nature in the drawing-room of civilized men and women, where we have no 
dust of the struggling outer world. . . . The comic spirit conceives a definite 
dtuation for a number of characters, and rejects all accessories in the exclusive pur- 
suit of them and their speech."— 7%e Eooiat. 

BiooBAPHicAL Details. — George Meredith wa4s bom in Hampshire, 
February 12, 1828, the same year as Henrik Ibsen. His parents died 
when he was a child, leaving him a ward in Chancery. He was educated 
in Germany, returning to England in his fifteenth year. Destined for 
the bar, he early abandoned law for a literary life. His first published 
composition was an article on Kossuth, followed in July, 1849, by a 
poem, ChillianwaUahy in Chambers' Journal. His first book was PoemSj 
1851. His first published tale was The Shaving of Shagpat, 1855. This 
Yolume marks Mr. Meredith's connection with the publishers Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, for whom he was '* reader '* for thirty years. Mr. 
Meredith contributed to the Morning Post and PaU MaU Gazette, and was 
leader-writer for a time for the Ipswich Journal, Farina : A Legend of 
Colognej was issued in 1857, and Meredith's first novel The Ordeal of 
Richard Feoerel in 1859. From 1860 to 1864 Mr. Meredith lived in some 
degree of intimacy with Rossetti and Swinburne at 16, Cheyne Walk 
( * * Tudor House " )i Chelsea. For many years his home has been at Flint 
Cottage, Box Hill, near Dorking, Surrey, among beautiful country scenes. 
In 186i[) Once a Week published Fvan Haiirington serially. Modem Love 
and Poems of the English Roadside appeared in 1862. In 1864 appeared 
FmUia in England, now called Sandra Bdloni; then Bhoda Fleming, 1865 ; 
then the sequel of Emilia, Vitioria (in the Fortnightly Review, 1866). Mr. 
Meredith, in Mr. Morley's absence, served for a year as editor of the Fort- 
nightly, ComhiU, 1870-71, published j?%c Adventures of Harry Richmond, 
Beauchamp^s Career appeared in 1876. The New Quarterly Magazihe for 
1877 contained the short story The House on the Beach, the lecture On the 
Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit, and the short story The 
Case of General Ople and Lady Camper. The Egoist : A Comedy in Narror- 
five appeared in 1879; The Tale of Chloe, 1879 ; 2%« Tragic Comedians, 
1880-81, (in the Fortnightly Review) ; Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth, 1883 ; Diana of the Crossways, 1885 (most of it in the FortnighUy, 
1884) ; Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life, 1887 ; A Reading of Earth 
(poems), 1888 ; One of Our Conquerors, 1890-91 (in the FoHnightly and 
New York Sun) ; Lord Orm^mt and his Aminta, 1894 ; 2%e Amazing Mar* 
HagCj 1895. Mr. Meredith was first married to Rosa Jane Peacock , dangli* 
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terof Thomas Love Peacock, the novelist, —a marriage reputed nnhappy. 
His second wife died in 1885. In 1892 the University of St. Andrews 
conferred upon him the degree of Dootor of Laws, and the same year the 
Society of Authors, on the death of Lord Tennyson elected him their 
president. In 1898, on his seventieth birthday, he received a letter written 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen and signed by thirty of the chief English men and 
women of letters, in which they expressed their sense of the greatness of 
his work and oongratolated him upon his growing fame, '* after many 
years of inadequate recognition.'' 

Information concerning Mr. Meredith's life is of the scantiest. A few 
details are given in the introduction to Mrs. Oilman's The Pilgrim^ a JScrip, 
(Boston : Koberts Bros.), and in WTio^a Who? etc. ; scattered items occur 
in the literary journals, and the memoirs and reminiscences of Rossetti, 
Justin McCarthy, and others. 

His works are now published by Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., 
Westminster, and Charles Scribner's Sons, New York {6a. and $1.50 
a volume. ) There are 6d, editions of Richard Feverel, Bhoda Fleming^ 
ffarry Richmondf Diana of the OrosswaySy and cheap unauthorized Ameri- 
oan reprints. 

Lectubb. 

Life^ Temperament, Character, Mr. Meredith's life ; its varied experi- 
ence. English birth and German education ; study of the law, prao- 
tioe of journalism and literary ciiticism. Life at 16, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. Cosmopolitan outlook — love of England, admiration of Ger- 
many and America, passion for Italy, devotion to France and French 
literature. Balance of physical and mental vigour. Aspects of Mr. 
Meredith's spirit revealed in his poems— the tragic note of Modem Love, 
i^mpathy with modem problems, love of nature and the natural, trust 
in right passion and right reason, recognition of the supreme authority of 
reason. Philosopher, poet, novelist ; his long literary career, the spirit 
of it ; public n^ect, late recognition as " having attained the first rank 
in literature," by '* merits once perceived by only a few." 

Meredith's Field in Fiction, His romantic beginning — The Shaving of 
Shagpat, 1855 ; his first novel — Richard Feverel, 1859. Significance of 
Richard Feoerd^ita realism : the personages seized in the life (of. the 
Feverel group), studied in their relations to a complex, sophisticated 
social system ; the basis of interest in the great issues of life ; the criti- 
cal and so-called comic attitude towards the false in character and in 
social ideals. Mr. Meredith is a philosophic realist ; analyst of the prin- 
ciples of life in the social state. 

General Survey of his Novels, Mr. Meredith's work concerns the 
inner life of the individual studied in his social relations. The 
identity of his message with Browning's. Meredith's gospel for modem 
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life: thereqnistieB for great living are thonght, conrage, love, work {Dianm 
of the CrosmDaya, Beauchamp^a Career); the hindrances of tme living are 
undue control (Eiehard Feverdf Bhoda Fleming), sooial oonventiona 
{Evan Harrington) J sentimentality {Sandra BeUoni), egoism (Tke Fg<n8t\ 
cowardice {The Tragic Comediana). Particnlar consideration in his last 
four novels {Diana of the Orossways, 1886, One of our Conguerora, IQSL 
Lord Ormont and hia Aminta^ 1894, The Amaaing Marriage, 1885) of the 
sexes in relation — the marriage problem. The realization of great living 
in love, companionship, work {Lord Ormont and hia Aminta). 

Mr, Meredith^ a Art. — The dramatic nature of his plot — each part 
duly subordinated to a great whole; tendency to dramatic treatment of 
time and of place. Power and versatility of his characters representative 
of the intellectual and ruling classes; mastery of situation. His style, — 
its intellectual oast; its alleged obscurity considered; mastery of phrase, 
figure, epigram, brilliancy of dialogue, wit. Mr. Meredith's art is the 
perfection of brilliant writing, joined with a mastery over the graceful, 
dainty, and the abstruse. Meredith is the last, and in many respects the 
greatest, master of English fiction. 

lUuatraiiona — The lantern illustrations of this lecture include the 
scenes associated with Mr. Meredith's life and work in London, on the 
Thames, in Surrey and Hampshire, more particularly scenes of Box HilL 

Criticism of Mr. Meredith's works may be found in the following 
books: Le Gallienne, George Meredith: Some Characteristica (Dodd, Mead); 
Hannah Lynch, George Meredith: A Study, There are chapters on Mere- 
dith in the following: Le Gallienne, Betroapective Beviewa; Gates, in 
Chap-Book Eaaaya; Henley, Viewa and Beviewa, Of the magazine articles 
the best are: J. W. Barrie, George Meredith^ a Noveia, in The Contemporary 
Beview, October, 1888, vol. 64, p. 575; Temple Bar, April, 1892, vol. 97, 
p. 689. P. E. More, Atlantic Monthly^ October, 1899, vol. 84, p. 484. 
The following are also important: Satwday Beview^ July 24, 1886, vol. 
62, p. 116; Academy f January 24, 1891; Temple Bar^ June, 1896, voL 
108, p. 262; FortnighUy BevieWy May, 1896, vol. 65, p. 775; Spectator, 
September 11, 1897, vol. 79, p. 342. His poetry is treated by Dowden, 
New Stvdiea in Literature, and Watson, Excwraiona in Ontieiam, 

Student Wobk. 

The following are the most representative novels: **I%e Ordeal of 
Bichard Feverei, Evan Harrington, **Beauchamp*a Career, Diana of the Croa9» 
vjaya, ** The Egoiat, which are best read in the order given. Before read- 
ing the last named work it would be well to study Mr. Meredith's essay 
on Comedy and the Uaes of the Comic Spirit, The examination for Uni- 
Tecsity Extension certificate will include only the books marked''^. 

Enaya and Sbadiea, The following topios are snggeBtlve of reading 
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dlflCiUBlQiui, brief papers for tbe leotorer: (1) Preient the cimimBteBOfli^ 

natoie, and outoome of the ** ordeal " of Richard Feyerel. (2) DiscvuM 
the ideas of edacation and life held by Sir Austin Feverel and by the 
author. ( 3 ) Analyze briefly the characters and their part in the action : Sir 
Anstin Feverel, Adrian Harley, (oompare Shakspere's Jaqnes), Kiohard 
Feverel; Lucy Desborongh, Lady Blandish, Clare Forey, Mrs. Berry. 
(4) Compare Borneo and Juliet and Richard Feverel as to the basic ideas oC 
each. (5) Analyze English aristocracy as presented in Beauchamp*& 
Career, (6) Is the tragic ending of Beauchamp inevitable ? (7) Compare 
the treatment of the marriage problem in Daniel Deronda and Diana of the 
Orossways. (8) State and illustrate the theory of fiction that nnderlies 2^ 
Egoist, (9) Compare the representation of selfishness in Sir Willoughby 
Fattemeand Martin Chuzzlewit (10) Compare Becky Sharp and the 
Countess Jjomask {Evan ffarrinffton), (11) Write brief studies of Mere- 
dith's women: Rose Jocelyn (Evan Harrington) , Clara Middleton (The 
Egoist)^ Janet Ilchester (Harry Richmond) y etc (12) What distinguishes 
Meredith in his plot construction from Thackeray and George Eliot ? (13) 
Is Meredith's style faulty ? (14) Define the spheres and methods of fiotiom 
of Thackeray, George Eliot, and George Meredith. 

Ceitical Comments. 

" This man's no fule."— Thomas Carlyle. 

**It is indeed that power of being able to look clearly and yet reverently 
at life which lifts Mr. Meredith so high above the mere realists who, as 
he once more reiterates, think thry know the world * from having sifted 
and sorted a lot of dust-bins.' ** — W. E. Henley, Viewa and Remews, 

" He deals with what is secondary and derivative, not with human 
nature in itself, but human nature as it is clothed upon by the habits, 
the social distinctions and conventions, the systems, the phila«ophies of 
his own time. . . They are novels of character as expressed through 
manners.*' — Saturday Review, July 24, 1886. 

** One of Mr. Meredith's greatest claims to distinction lies in the fiiot 
that he, better than any other English novelist, has reconciled this con- 
flict between vividness of portrayal and depth of interpretation." — L. E. 
Gates, in Chap-Book Essays, 

'* A faculty . . . this writer possesses in agreater degree than any 
other novelist since Walter Scott — I mean the faculty of literary 
impersonation, the faculty of making fictitious characters move and talk, 
in a book, with the exact veracity of life."— G. P. Lathrop, AUantie^ 
February, 1888, p. 181. 

'* He is, I think, the greatest wit this country has produced. Sheridan 
is not visible beside him, and Pope has only the advantage of polish. Mr. 
Meredith is far more than a wit, but wit is his most obvious fEumlty."— 
J. M. Barrie, QnUemporary Review, voL 54 (1888), p. 678. 



VI. Thomas Hardy. 

** All I endeayour to do Is to be an impression of a scene as it strikes me,''— Booh' 
man (London), vol. ii, p. 6 (April, 1892). 
" A chronicler of moods and deeds.' '—Jude, The Preface. 
" like former productions of this pen, Jtide the Obscure is simply an endeayour to 

gye shape and coherence to a series of seemings. or personal impressions, the ques- 
jn of their consistency or their discordance, of their permanence or their trans- 
itariness, being regarded as not of the first moment."— jude, ib. 

Biographical Details. — Mr. Thomas Hardy was born in Higher 
Bockhampton, near Dorchester, Dorset, on Jane 2, 1840. He was the 
son of a farm labourer. At the age of seventeen he was articled to 
ft Dorchester architect. At twenty he went to London, where he 
worked for some years under Sir Arthur Bloomfield as an ecclesiastical 
architect. During part of this period he studied in King's College. In 
1863 he won the prize medal of the Institute of British Architects and 
the Tite prize for architectural design. Mr. Hardy scribbled as a boy, 
and in 1865 began authorship by the publication in Chambers^ Journal of 
ffow I Built Myself a House. In 1871 he published Desperate Remedies, 
his first novel. From 1868 to 1872 he gradually relinquished architecture 
for literature. From 1872, the date of Under the Greenwood Tree, his 
work was writing, and architecture became only a recreation. In 1874 
he married Emma, daughter of J. Gifford and niece of Archdeacon Gif- 
ford. He made his home in Dorsetshire, ultimately in the house he had 
built known as ** Max Gate, '^ Dorchester. His works subsequent to 1872 
are: Far from the Madding Ormod, 1874; The Hand of Ethdhertay 1876; 
The Return of the Native^ 1878; The Trumpet Major ^ 1880; A Laodicean, 
1881; Two on a lower ^ 1882; The Mayor of Casterhridge, 1886; The Wood- 
landers^ 1886-87; Wessex Tales, 1888; A Group of Noble Dames, 1891; Tess 
oftheD'UrberoiUes&nd The Well-Beloved, 1892; Life's Little Ironies, 1894; 
Jttde the Obscure, 1896 (begun in Harper^ s, Nov., 1894, as Hearts Insurgent). 
' Biographical material concerning Mr. Hardy is scanty— what little is 
public is contained in Annie MaodonelPs Tftomas Hardy (*' Contemporary 
Writers" series), Frederick Dolman's interview (in the Young Man^ 
March, 1894), and the usual books couceming contemporaries. 

Mr. Hardy's works are published in uniform series by Harper and Bros. 
(68., $1.50). There are numerous cheap editions of many of the novels; 
the 6d, editions of Far from the Madding Crowd and Tess are noteworthy. 

Legtube. 
Recent Tendencies of Fiction. The common tendency of recent liter- 
atnre to find its material in all serious aspects of life: the novel of pur- 
pose, the problem novel. Mr. Hardy's importance as a representative of 
recent tendencies in fiction. 

His Early Work Reviewed. The uncertainty of his method at the out- 
Be^^Degperate Remedies. His handling of the love story of a middle-class 
lifb— Patr of Mue Eyes, A Laodicean, Two on a Tower; source of the plot, 
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woman's indecision; Hardy's foilnre with characters of refinement and 
intelligence; poverty of his early style. 

The Wessex Tales, Mr. Hardy's real field is the nistio life of ''Wes- 
sex " : Under the Greenwood Tree^ Farfrotn the Madding Crowdy The Betum 
of the Native, The Mayor of Casierbridgey The WoodUmders, The growth 
of Mr. Hardy's art toward harmony of scene and character; his growing 
recognition of the worth of peasant charact^ and peasant life as material 
of fiction; his eflfeotiye realism in nature and country scenes; the donhtfol 
psychology of his for^roond characters; the tnith and interest of the 
psychology of characters like Gabriel Oak, Giles Winterbonme, Marty 
South; the CO- working of landsoax>e and story; deepening seriousness of 
Mr. Hardy's view of life — life's inconsistencies, ironies, accidents; his 
pessimism and determinism. 

The Problem Novd, The modem interest in the problem novel 
explained from the influenoe of science and sociology and the need for 
fresh and important material of fiction. Brief consideration from this 
point of view of Tolstoi, Ibsen, Zola, Mis. Humphry Ward. The Prob- 
lem Novel defined: it modifies plot to illustrate disputed questions of 
society as it is; its themes are marriage and divorce, religion and free 
thought, individualism and socialism, sphere of woman, heredity, depop- 
ulation, race. Tess considered; a tragic drama involving many ques- 
tions — Providence and fate, nature and convention, real and conventional 
purity, equality of man and woman in the social question. The superb 
treatment of the story— a masterpiece. Jude the Obscure considered; it 
represents in part the aims of the school of Zola; Zola's ** experimental 
novel"; comparison and contrast of VAssommoir said Jude. The mar^ 
riage question in JtM^— the theme legitimate^ the treatment inadequate 
and ignoble. The limits of realism. 

Estimate of Mr. Hardy^s Work, The key to Mr. Hardy's art lies in 
situation rather than character; his special interest is in complicated and 
extraordinary relations of men and women; his characters fail in genial, 
wholesome life (cf. The WeU-Bdoved). Consideration of his estimate of 
himself as ''a chronicler of moods and deeds"; his handling of senti- 
mental characters contrasted with Mr. Meredith*s; his representation of 
woman as the weaker vessel; the merit of his accessory characters of rural 
life. His style considered— the earlier style uneven, at times bad. His 
best work is in his narrative descriptions, which furnish a moving back- 
ground of nature, full of poetic suggestion, upon which is woven the 
action of his stories. Summary of the characteristics of fiction in the 
Victorian era. 

lUustrations, The lantern illustrations represent the scenes of Ifr. 
Hardy's life and works: Dorchester (Gasterbridge), Weymouth (Bud- 
mouth), Wool and neighbourhood (for socnes of Tesa), etc, and portraits of 
Mr. Btadj. 
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Cfritical Studies. A bibliography of Thomaa Hardj, by John Lane, Is 
contained in Johnson's Art of Thomaa Hardy (see below). For oriticism 
flee Th<mas Hardy , by Annie Maodonell (New York: Dodd, Mead), and 
The Art of Thomaa Hardy ^ by Lionel Johnson (London: Matthews, and 
Kew York: Dodd, Mead). The following are the most important crit^ 
ical articles: Thomaa Hardy' a Novda, Westminster Beview^ n. s., toI. Ixiii, 
p. 334 (April, 1883) ; J. M. Barrie, Thomaa Hardy, the Historian of Wessex, 
Contemporary JRevieWy vol. Ivi, p. 57 (Jnly, 1889); Professor Minto, Thi 
Work of Thomas Hardy, Bookman (London), vol. i, p. 99 (December, 
1891); J. N. Robinson, A Study of Mr, Thomas Hardy, Westminaier BevieWf 
▼ol. 137, p. 153 (February, 1892); D. F. Hannigan, The Latest Develop^ 
ment of Engliah Fiction, Westminater Review, vol. 138, p. 655 (December, 
1882) ; Andrew Lang, Literature and the Drama, The New Bedew, vol. vi, 
p. 243 (Febmary, 1892); H. W. Preston, Thomas Hardy, Century, vol. 
xxiv, p. 353 (July, 1893); B. Y. Tyrrell, on Jude the Obacure, FartnighUy 
Review, vol. 65, p. 857 (June, 1896) ; articles on Thomas Hardy's country: 
Bookman (London), vol. i, p. 26 (October, 1891); Temple Bar^ voL oviii, 
p. 150 (May, 1896) ; NaUtm, voL 55, pp. 184, 200 (September 8, 15, 1892). 

Student Wobk. 

The following are representative novels: **Far from the Madding 
Crowd, The Betum of the Native, The Woodlanders, **Te88 of the D'Urber- 
viUea, The University Extension examination will confine questions on 
Thomas Hardy to the books marked **. 

Easaya and Studiea. The following will afford suggestions for readings, 
discussions, and brief papers for the lecturer: (1) The sub-title of Under 
the Greenwood Tree is *' A Rural Painting of the Dutch School." Explain 
and illustrate the suitability of this description. (2) What is there in 
Under the Greenwood Tree that makes it fall short of a perfect idyll? 
(3) Compare Far from the Madding Crowd with Adam Bede to illustrate 
how Hardy's novel of country life differs firom George Eliot's. (4) Point 
out Mr. Hardy's weakness in characterization, construction, style, using 
A Pair of Blue Eyea or A Laodicean in illustration. (5) Analyze the 
characters of Far from the Madding Crowd and show the part each takes 
in the action — (a) Bathsheba Everdene, (b) Francis Troy, (o) Gabriel 
Oak, (d) Farmer Boldwood. (6) Show the character and value of the 
rural background in Far from the Madding Crowd, (7) Suggest alter- 
ations in plot and treatment that seem necessary in The Woodlandera, 
(8) Compare Hardy and George Sand as writers of idylls. (Use Sand's 
Mare au Diahle in illustration. ) (9) What does Problem Novel mean? 
Is the Problem Novel a true form of art? (10) Illustrate the meaning 
of Problem Novel from the works of Mrs. Humphry Ward. (11) Illus- 
trate the meaning of Problem Drama from the works of Ibsen. 
(12) Enumerate the problems implicit in Teas, (13) Analyze the obai^ 
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acter of leas. (14) Analyse the chanoter of Angel Clare (oompare 
Knight in A Pcdr of Blue Eyes). (15) Show the part played by Fate, 
Chance, Accident in Tees, (16) Discnas the nse of natare baokgronnd in 
Teas. (17) Is the thesis, '* Tess, a Pure Woman," sacoessfolly maintained 
fey tfaeftnth<». (18) Compare the treatment of the marriage qaestion in 
Meredith's Lord Ormont and his Aminta and in Hardy's Jude, ( 19 ) Crit- 
icise the theory of fiction that resnlts in such novels as Jude. (20) Draw 
a map of Mr. Hardy's '* Wessex '' and assign his stories to their respect- 
lye localities. (21) Classify Mr. Hardy as a novelist according to his 
method or methods. 

Cbitical Comments. 

"Among English novelists of to-day he is the only realist to be con- 
sidered, so &r as life in country parts is concerned." — ^J. M. Barrie, Oon- 
temporary Beview, vol. Ivii, p. 57. 

'' His novels are not written for a purpose, to prove the tmth of some- 
thing, but with the prejudice that it is a proven truth." — ^Lionel John- 
son, The Art of Thomas Hardy. 

'^ In picturesqueness, in humour, in characterisation, above all in artistic 
perfection of workmanship, the love story of Bathsheba Everdene \_Far 
from the Madding Crowd'] was immensely superior^to anything ever accom- 
plished by that lofty-minded moral essayist, who mistook her way into 
stoiy-telling [George Eliot]. "—Sir George Douglas, in The Bookman 
(London), vol. xii, p. 12 (April, 1897). 

''The most obvious [limitation] is the absolute fixity with which every 
character, even the most apparently sinuous, presents itself to Mr. Hardy. 
There is no flexibility, no capacity for development. As the man is now, 
so he always was, so he always will be." — Westminster Beview, vol. Ixiii, 
p. 334 (Ap., 1883). 

*^ Mr. Hardy is a pundit in afSurs of the heart. Beneath the skin of 
&e story-teller there is a psychologist. He studies feeling and conduct, 
affections and passions, as a naturalist and with the naturalist's delight 
in what is strange and abnormal, out of the way, or in the way, but not 
generally observed. He always has his anxious problem in man or 
woman's conduct to solve, and he delights in solutions which are para- 
doxical, but true to the fixed laws of human nature. He does not find 
afibirs of the heart the simple things they are to the ordinary mind. 
Complicated and trying situations attract him, and romantically conven- 
tional solutions are too easy to satisfy his intelligence. "—Professor 
Minto, in The Bookman, December, 1891, p. 100. 

"Mr. Meredith's vigorous optimism and his suggestion of endless vistas 
of social progress contrast curiously with ISlr. Hardy's harping on the age 
of the earth, Druidical ruins, and the irony of a cruel nature. — L. K 
Gates, in Chap-Book Essays, p. 84. 



VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of UniTenity Teaching has pabUshed, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syUabt nearly all of whleh 
are of real yalue, independently of the lectoies, for guiding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of hooks, and otiier 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



The Cities of Italy and Thbir Got to Civiijzation. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 

English WBiTEits of the Present ^ra. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. . 15 cents 

The Divine Ck>MEDY of Dante. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

The Expansion of England. Cecil F. Lavell, M. A 10 cents 

Wagner: The Mubio Drama. Thomas Whitney Burette .15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M. A. 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B. Sc., 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. . . .10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

CiviCB. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. B. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

EeUy Miller, W. E. B. DuBols, H. B. Frissell 25cents 

The Awakening of Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M. A. 10 cents 

Burns and Soott. Albert H. Smyth, B. A. 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D 10 cents 

The Painters of Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 15 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the prioa 
Address John Nolen, Secretary, HI South Fifteenth Street^ Philadelphia. 
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Introduction. 

The aim of this course of lectures is to present an analysis of the steps 
through which various lines of conduct, commonly considered good, 
have developed from their crude beginnings, as seen in animals, in little 
children, or in primitive people, into their most highly-evolved forms in 
civilized adults. No attempt will be made to explain the origin of the 
moral nature, nor will religious questions be discussed. In the treat- 
ment of each subject, data will be drawn from studies made on groups of 
children; and throughout the course the broadly educational aspects of 
the subject will be constantly held in mind. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR READING. 

Special reading will be discussed in connection with the separate 

lectures, but for general reading in connection with the course the fol- 
lowing books are suggested : 

Mezes, S. E. "Ethics: Descriptive and Explanatory." New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1901. A study in the evolution of 
morality. 

James, William. "The Principles of Psychology." Two vols. Holt 
& Co., New York. 1890. The chapter on "The Growth of Per- 
sonality" is especially important for this course of work. 

Lecky, W. E. H. " History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne." Two vols. Appletons, New York. 1877. 

Spencer, Herbert. "Principles of Ethics." Various editions. The 
chapter on the moral nature in his volume "Education," presents 
one theory of development with admirable clearness. 

Ross, Edward A. "Social Control." Macmillan, New York. 1901. 
A new discussion of the factors that make for a well-balanced 
social world. 

Oppenheim, Nathan. "The Development of the Child." Macmillan, 
New York. 1898. One of the best books from the point of view 
of the study of children. The various articles on the subject in the 
files of the Pedagogical Seminary, published by G. Stanley Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., will be found excellent. 

Muirhead, John H. " The Elements of Ethics. " Scribner, New York. 
1892. This is one of the best of the many treatises dealing with 
theories of ethics. 

Adler, Felix. "The Moral Instruction of Children." International 
Education Series. Appleton, New York. 1892. 



LECTURE I. 

THE GROWTH OP PERSONALITY. 

Selfishness vs. Altruism. 

" His easy unswept hearth he lends 

From Labrador to Guadeloupe ; 
TiU, elbowed out by sloven friends 

He camps, at suffrance, on the stoop/' 

— Kipling's An American. 

" He that saveth his life shall lose it." 

—Words of Christ. 

Meaning of expanding personality: The centre of a 
child's most ardent life is his mouth, his universe centres there, 
and all his earliest ordered movements are in that direction. 
Gradually the personal interest radiates out to other parts of 
the body, and the feet and hands become infused with the per- 
sonal glow. This sense of intimate interest gradually extends 
to the mother, the nurse, the bottle, the crib, the family, the 
neighborhood. With most savages it goes no farther. All 
outside the tribe is loot. With civilized people it gradually 
extends to the school, the church, the party, the profession, 
the country. In antiquity it stopped here. All outside 
Greece were barbarians. In rare cases this sense of personal 
oneness now extends to humanity, or even to all living things. 
A highly-civilized man is angered if you pull his ear, but he 
may have warmer centres of personality for which he will lay 
down his life, in his wife, his children, his party, his business, 
his church, his country, or in humanity. Lafayette, Living- 
stone, Lincoln. Selfishness is the first law of Ufe. With ex- 
panding personality, as with expanding empire, each new area 
occupied must be mastered before secure advance can be made. 
We must first know of the new areas of being; then we must 
infuse our personality into them, then we can be altruistic. 
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Each step in altruism forms a new frontier for an expanding 
selfishness. The orphans I care for become my children. 

Historical development : In primitive society clannishness 
means somidness. Judea, "The Chosen People" ; Greece cared 
for Greeks; Rome for Romans; Cato the type of healthy, 
narrow selfishness necessary in his time; Roman military con- 
quest extended the Roman world too fast for the Roman spirit 
to keep pace, and the empire was broken up. Christ repre- 
sented a breadth of personality even now only approximated 
in practice. He established an ideal toward which we struggle. 
We have now a growth of sentiment opposed to war, of socie- 
ties for protection of weak races, women, children and animals. 

Studies on children: Willard and Taylor on children's 
choice of future vocation; Young on class distinctions in 
England ; Marsh's study on children's pets. Steady growth of 
altruism with age ; girls far ahead of boys in all cases and at all 
ages; marked outburst of altruism at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen; class differences shown in studies made in England. 

Training in intelligent consideration of others: It rests 
in experience and in a broadened personality. It cannot 
be forced, but must spring from within. With children, 
and with undeveloped people, it should start in selfishness, 
and should gradually broaden out. Too rapid development 
means flabby emotionalism, and disintegration; and leads to 
careless irresponsibility and mean reactionary selfishness. 

Reading. 
James, William. Chapter on "The Extension of the Personality." 
Meredith, George. " The Egoist." 
Ribot, Th. "The Diseases of Personality." 

Topics for Class Work. 
Necessity and dangers of national expansion. 
"All men are bom free and equal." 
Giving to distant missions and neglecting home miseries. 
Utopias : Moore, Oglethorpe, Owen, Bellamy. 
The diseases of excessive selfishness. 
The diseases of excessive unselfishness. 



LECTURE II. 

THE GROWTH OP INTELLEOTUAL AOOURAOY. 

Truth vs. lies. 

"To tell truth ... is not to state the true facts, but to oonvey a true 
impression. ... A lie may be told by a truth, or a truth conveyed 
through a lie." — Robert Louis Stevenson. 

What is truth ? — From the point of view of the facts, it 
is an exact statement of what is; from the point of view of the 
speaker it is an attitude of honest transparency. Only 
Onmiscience can be always true to facts ; every one can be true 
to himself. 

Historical growth of truth : In lower forms of life deceit 
is a great virtue. With primitive men, loyalty and fidelity 
are valued, but truth to facts has no value. Egyptian 
rulers covered their monuments with falsehoods; no command- 
ment against lying in the Decalogue. In Greece, Odysseus 
was the type of the good man of the Homeric period; and in 
the Periclean age the Greeks had a bad reputation for untruth. 
Roman bluntness was favorable to truth-telling, but even in 
times of peace Uttle respect was paid to promises; lies told to 
Carthage. Christ had little to say of truth-telling, but His 
teaching and precepts favored it; the mediaeval church; torture 
and evidence; Jesuits. Truthfulness favored by commercial 
life; no considerable trade possible without it. The modem 
sense of a law-abiding imiverse has placed a great premium on 
the truth of facts. 

Studies on children: Mary Sheldon Barnes' study on 
sense of evidence; G. Stanley Hall and Dr. Oppenheim on 
children's lies. Little children have slight sense of truth as 
such. The qualities of their minds favoring untruth are: 
inexperience and consequent inaccurate thinking and weak 
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expression; vivid imagination, and play activity; excessive 
egotism, leading to bragging, secretiveness and dissimulation; 
sensitiveness to contagion of ideas and beliefs; selfishness, 
leading to intentional deceit. In their approach to evidence 
they accept, first, hearsay; then printed statements; and, 
finally, real evidence. 

Educational suggestions: Truth-telling depends on clear, 
intelligent thinking; adequate power of expression; and 
a sense of duty to help make our world clear and simple. 
Imaginative children must be led to speak the truth without 
sacrificing fancy. Truth should be emphasized and untruth, 
except where it is intentional deceit, should be largely ignored. 

Reading. 
Lecky and Spencer, as above. 

Barnes, Mary Sheldon. " Studies in Historical Method." 
Hall, G. Stanley. "Children's Lies." In Pedagogical Seminary, 
June, 1891. 

Barrie. "Sentimental Tonuny." 

Topics for Class Work. 
Scientific training and truth-telling. 
Trade and truth. 

Modem interest in novels and truth-telling. 
Truth in international relations. 
How should we treat children's intentional lies. 



LECTURE III. 

THE GROWTH OP THE PROPERTY SENSE. 

Security vs. Stealing. 

"For look upon my infant and as soon as it can move a hand we 
shall see it reaching out after something." — Dr. South. 

Ownership : Each human being sustains relations to other 
human beings, and to animals and things; the last rela- 
tion gives rise to property rights. We really own anything 
into which we have infused our own personaUty ; we may gain 
the right to infuse ourselves into things through finding, 
through gift, or through work. This ownership does not 
necessarily give us legal possession. 

Historical sketch: Animals possess homes and ^ food; 
sometimes individually, sometimes in community. Early 
men possessed nearly everything in common; arms and orna- 
ments first become personal property; early ownership of 
women; inheritance. In the early East, class monopoly of 
property; caste; church. Spartan fear of property, and its 
results; fear of individual wealth at Athens. Early Roman 
poverty and simpUcity; growth of national and individual 
wealth with empire; its effects on slaves; agriculture; poUtical 
integrity ; personal character. Christ's teaching and precepts ; 
influence on the chiu'ch; monastic vow of poverty; St. Francis 
and Lady Poverty; efifect of wealth on the church. Effect of 
wealth of the New World and of the East on Europe; the 
Renaissance; development of towns and commerce. Modem 
democratization of wealth caused by European trade, eigh- 
teenth century ideas, and the free lands of America. Present 
tendencies towards monopoly of wealth by individuals; by 
corporations; towards state socialism. 
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Children's attitude towards property: Studies on chil- 
dren's treatment of hypothetical cases, Schallenberger, 
Barnes, Urwick, Dismorr; Johnson's study at McDonough 
farm; studies by Kohler and Monroe on the money sense. 
Children's property sense rests on subtle and hidden desires; 
they want things because they like them; exchange value is 
imimportant; hence money, representing exchange value, is 
not the best instrument of education. The child's earUest 
ownership rests on gifts, later on work done. InstitutionaUz- 
ing school property robs the child of opportimity for sound 
growth from selfish ownership to generous sharing. 

Training of property sense : Personal appropriation must 
precede intelligent generosity. Getting and spending trains 
us in giving proper values to time, efifort, and material pos- 
sessions. Booker T. Washington's emphasis on ownership as 
an element in raising his race. Danger in premature and 
unintelligent saving; Sunday-school mission boxes; school 
savings banks. 

READma. 

Letoumeau, Charles. " Property : Its Origin and Development." 
In Contemporary Science Series. 

Kline, Linus W., and France, C. J. "The Psychology of Owner- 
ship." In Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1899. 

Pestalozzi. ' 'Leonard and Gertrude. " 

Topics por Class Work. 
State ownership of school supplies. 
Elducational training by a weekly allowance. 
Moral effects of state communism. 
A reminiscent paper on early sense of ownership. 
Schemes for equalizing property. 
Diseases of personality accompanying undeveloped property sense. 



LECTURE IV. 
GROWTH OP HUMANE PEELDSTG. 
Sympathy vs. Cruelty. 

"Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives." 

— ^Wordsworth. 

Meaning of humane feelmg: Lack of a word to express 
sensibility to and sympathy with pain or discomfort in others; 
it is a growing respect for the feelings of other personalities, 
including animals; it is more than generosity, sympathy, kind- 
ness, mercy, pity, humanity, compassion or magnanimity. 
It rests in sympathy, and hence depends on sensitiveness, 
experience, our theories of life, and practice in substituting 
ourselves for others. Inhumanity is the needless inflicting of 
pain, r^ardless of motive. 

Historical survey: Importance of hatred, revenge and 
accompan3dng cruelty in primitive civilizations; law and order 
rest upon them. Under rude conditions virile natures cannot 
stop for pain. Among savages pain is imposed, and sought 
with recklessness and appetite; North American Indians. In 
the Early Orient the individual was forgotten; cruelty is easily 
imposed on an imdifferentiated mass of beings; the lust of 
blood in Assyrian and other Oriental records; advanced atti- 
tude of the Hebrews. Greece was merciful within the group of 
free men; slaves; infanticide; Spartan cruelty to helots a 
"political necessity"; reactionary effects of military rule over 
subject people on the rulers. Romans a practical, seli&sh, 
insensitive people; slaves; conquered people; gladiators; 
"Blutlust" in Imperial Rome. The Middle Ages; Christian 
influences; value of the individual and of the immortal soul 
opposed to cruelty; Christ's example and precepts; special 
forms of mediseval cruelty justified by devilish agency ; heresy ; 
witchcraft. Influence of the scientific spirit for good. De- 
velopment of public opinion through workof societies. 
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'^studies on children: The study by Cash on caged birds; 
Barnes' studies on children's ideas of war, and on chil- 
dren's ideas of punishment. Psychological qualities peculiar . 
to children and undeveloped minds and favorable to cruelty. 
Egotism, narrow personality or selfishness, which leads to dis- 
regard of pain in others; inexperience or ignorance, which pro- 
duces pain without knowing it; fragmentariness of the subjec- 
tive Ufe, which leads to spasmodic action, and does not foresee 
consequences; love of activity and excitement and himger for 
sensations which make the child do things regardless of others; 
curiosity and experiment which blimts sympathy with the pain 
caused; dislike for excessive individual variants leading to 
ridicule and infliction of other forms of subjective pain. 
Cruelty in children is generally sudden and spasmodic; alter- 
nates with excessive kindness and self-forgetfulness. 

Education in humanity: Sensitiveness must be culti- 
vated, sympathy developed through experience, knowledge, 
and self-consciousness; habits of merciful action must be 
formed. Pets give excellent opportunity for such training; 
reading is a powerful ally ; " Black Beauty " : magazines. Dan- 
gers of over-development; leads to morbid sensitiveness, in- 
effective action, and loss of moral perspective. 

Present influences opposed to the growth of htunane 
instincts: Great industrial organization, war, sport, neces- 
sary meat supply, and scientific investigation. 

Reading. 
Salt, H. S. "Animal Rights, considered in relation to social prog- 
ress." MacmiUan: New York, 1893. 
Sewell, Anna B. " Black Beauty. " 
Ouida, "The Dog of Flanders." 

Topics for Class Work. 
Training of adult public opinion. 
Vivisection. 

Fur and feather millinery. 
" Bluebeard'' and similar stories for children. 
Playing at war by children. 



LECTURE V. 

THE GROWTH OP A SENSE OP LAW. 
Regularity vs. Lawlessness. 

"Obey something; and you will have a chance some day of finding 
out what is best to obey, feut if you begin by obeying nothing you will 
end by obeying Beelzebub and all his seven invited guests." — Ruskin. 

Place of law in man's development: Healthy life in 
organized society demands the subordination of the individual 
in many ways. There are ftmdamental principles regulating 
the best relations of a man to his fellows and to property that 
are gradually formulated with advancing civilization; these 
formulated principles are laws. They need the sanctions of 
religions and usage to secure their sway over the ignorant; and 
they need flexibility to meet the new needs of developing civil- 
ization. 

History of law: The lower forms of life follow blind im- 
pulse; gradually habits are formed and instincts transmitted; 
these are the first legal codes. With savages customs develop 
and become binding; religion and caste add their sanctions; 
Egypt; Judea. In Greece laws were formulated to avoid 
unjust interpretation of the judges; Draconian laws; laws of 
Solon. Emphasis on the value of individuality in Athens, 
and the military necessities of Sparta prevented development 
of a great Greek code. Romans subordinated the individual 
and evolved the fundamental principles of law. In early 
times particular cases establish precedents and these become 
laws; the Twelve Tables; the Theodosian code; the Justinian 
code; Roman law imposed on the barbarians; the Salic law. 
Laws grow out of national life and needs and later react power- 
fully on national development. The imiversal law of Christ; 
growth of ecclesiastical or canon law; the two codes in the 
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Middle Ages ; the Justinian code rediscovered ; Bologna. Rise 
of law corporations in England. Our American adaptations. 

The studies on children: Professor Sully's general obser- 
vations; Miss Darrah's study on children's treatment of 
a hypothetical case ; observation of children on the McDonough 
farm. Infants base their first claims to rights on desire to 
have; then on possession; then on prior possession; then on 
"turn about." With little children each case is subject to 
special legislation; savages stop here. Only gradually, 
through the forming of habits, does a sense grow that there 
should be estabUshed principles and regulations; then the law 
becomes an embodied presence to be blindly accepted. Medi- 
aeval law stopped here. In the late 'teens comes the recogni- 
tion of universal principles inherent in the nature of things. 

Training for law-abiding citizens: With infants, bUnd 
obedience to the commands of those in authority is the 
highest law. Reasons assigned should fit their stage of devel- 
opment. Regular habits should prepare for acceptance of 
formal law. From twelve to twenty, children should obey the 
formal regulations of those in authority and should be taught 
the fimdamental principles of law. After twenty, they should 
have individual initiative, tempered by social responsibility. 
With backward people and criminals the development should 
be directed through the same steps. 

Reading. 

Sully, James. Chapter on The Child rnider Law. In "Studies of 
Childhood." 

Darrah, Estelle. "Children's Attitude Toward Law." In Barnes' 
"Studies in Education." 

Topics for Class Wobk. 
The jury system. 
Should the law courts be free? 
School life as training for law-abiding citizenship. 
Does knowledge of inevitableness of law determine action? 
Diseases of excessive individual initiative. 
Diseases of excessive subordination to the past. 



LECTURE VI. 

TRAINING OP THE MORAL NATURE. 

Rewards vs. Punishment. 

"Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old times, An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you. Resist not evil." — 
Words of Christ. 

General theories of moral training: Those who con- 
sider that thoughts, feelings and actions can be rigidly classi- 
fied as good and bad hold two different attitudes toward moral 
training. One holds that we have a perverse tendency to evil 
which can be overcome only by strong discipline developing 
good habits founded on fixed beliefs; the second group thinks 
that our conduct will depend upon our knowledge. "We 
needs must love the highest when we see it." If we believe 
that the moral nature is steadily developing so that good and 
bad are relative terms, then moral training must avoid fixed 
dogmas, and seek steadily to adjust the moral nature to its 
period of development and its environment. 

Historical development: In lower forms of life the 
injured animal turns on his enemy and destroys him if he is 
able. In primitive society all the emphasis is laid on reimburs- 
ing the one wronged. Revenge is the victim's privilege and 
right. Laws, judges, and executioners exist to see that the 
criminal pays his full bill. ''An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth"; Early Hebrews; Laws of the Twelve Tables. In the 
second stage punishment exists as a deterrent to frighten the 
culprit and his kind so that the offense shall not be repeated. 
Most early theologies rest in this theory of control; so did 
English law down almost to to-day. Laws and judges exist as 
scarecrows to frighten evil-doers, and the whole system rests 
for its realization on the feeling of fear. In the third stage, the 
cause for wrongdoing is sought in disease or ignorance, and the 
aim of punishment is to educate or cure the culprit. This con- 
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ception has already modified our penal laws; minimum and 
maximum sentences; Elmira Reformatory; abolition of severe 
pimishments with young children. In this stage, judges and 
executioners are transformed into criminal experts and educa- 
tion becomes the principal instrument of the law. The pun- 
ishments may be even more severe than formerly. 

Studies on children: Children's ideas of punishment as 
seen in their compositions on just and unjust punishments; 
their judgments on hypothetical cases. The younger children 
resort at once to physical reactions ; as they grow older there is 
a steadily-increasing tendency to substitute more subjective 
penalties. In their earUer years children consider the eflecfe 
of actions; only later do they pay much attention to motives; 
their whole attitude towards rewards and punishments is one 
of vague unreasoning feeling. Comparison of English and 
American children; why EngUsh children are more developed 
in this respect than ours. 

Punishments and rewards as educative influences : Un- 
developed minds cannot look ahead and see final conse- 
quences; leaders must encourage and restrain by adventitious 
but just anticipations of the final natiu-al results. Danger here, 
as in all use of educational makeshifts, lies in the fact that the 
undeveloped mind may be so engaged with the temporary 
rewards or punishments as to fail to see the final natural con- 
sequences. 

Reading. 

Spencer and Adler, as above. 

Various articles in Barnes* "Studies in Education" and in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary. 

Hugo, Vic "Les Miserables." 

Topics for Class Work. 
Spencer's treatment by natural consequences. 
Corporal punishment. 
Emulation; its uses and dangers. 

Danger in using highly-developed rewards and punishments with 
undeveloped minds. 

The George Junior Republic. 



CONCLUSION. 

The moral nature is composed of two parts: A blind 
hunger for Tightness, which Kent calls the categorical im- 
perative and which we usually have in mind when we talk 
of conscience; and a mass of judgments on which this con- 
science must act. 

The himger for rightness differs markedly in individuals ; 
it can be weakened by disuse; perverted by abuse; or 
strengthened by right exercise. 

The moral judgments are subject to education, and are 
constantly changed with advancing intelligence. They tend 
to pass through a regular series of steps from an egoistic, 
imaginative fragmentariness, where imitation and contagion 
play a large part, to intelligent, altruistic largeness of view 
where the individual becomes self-directing. 

Since the judgments constantly change, moral action is 
relative; we must be content with progress, and wait for 
perfection until we are omniscient. 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO BEADING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extensioii of University Teaching has v , 

in connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 

Ths Citibb of Italy and Their Gift to Civilization. By Edward Howard 
Griggs, M. A., Staff Lecturer in Literature, Philosophy and Ethics 
for the American Society for the Extension of TJmversily Teach- 
ing. ..... 10 

English Writers of the Present Era. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., 
Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English Literature for the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 15 cents 

Tes Divine Comedy of Dante. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 oeats 



Thb Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A., Staff Lecturer in 
History for the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching 10 



Waonxr : The Music Drama. By Thomas Whitney Surette, Staff Lec- 
turer in Music for the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching 15ceiiti 

Oubat Novelists. By William Bayard Hale, M. A. 10 oenti 

EkxnoLOGY IN English Litbraturb. By J. W. Martin, B. Sc., of London, 

England 10 cents 

Qbbat Men. By Garrett P. Serviss, LL.B., President of the Department of 

Astronomy in the Brooklyn Institute 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied [from Autoeiooraphy. By Edward 

Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 

Civios. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy, 

Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia ... 10 

Tbb American Negro. By G. B. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. 

Page, Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H.B.FrisseU 2Soentt 

Tbk Awakening of Modern Europe. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A. . . . . 10 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
For full list of publications and information concerning the University Extension 
movement, address John Nolen, Secretary, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 



UNIVEBSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 



SYLLABUS 



OOUESE OP SIX LECTUEES 



THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 



EARL BARNES, M. S. 



SkAVT LxOTUBER fob THB AmBRICAN SoCIlQTr FOR THS ExTBNSIOir 

OF Unitersitt TXACHmO 



0«rlM I*. V«. 6 PrlM, 10 CTMito 



Copyright, 1901, by 

Xht AiBHrimn Soctoty for the Exteiukm of Unirenity TeAching 

111 flOBlh Fifteenth StSMt, Philiktolphia, Pft. 



BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE COURSE IN" 
GENERAL. 

BUCKLB, HXNBY THOMAS. '^Hifltory of Civilization in England." Z 
vols. London and New York, 1875. 

DsAPEB, John Hekby. "Histoiy of the Intellectual Development oC 
Europe." 2 vols. New York, 1876. 

GuizoT, FsANOOia ' 'History of Civilization from the Fall of the BomaiL 
Empire to the French Bevolntion. " 3 vols. Bohn Library. 

Lecky, W. E. H. ''History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Bationalism in Europe." 2 vols. New York, 1889. '^History of 
Enropenn Morals." 2 vols. London, 1877. 

Ploetz, Cabl. ''Epitome of Ancient, Medieval and Modem History.'^ 
Boston, 1889. 



LEGTUBE I. 

ORIENTAL BEaiNNINaS. 

Special Study on Judea and Egypt— Dreamers V8» 

Workers. 

Dreamers of Judea: In government, theocracy working 
through patriarchs, judges, kings, prophets; why the Jews have 
always failed poUtically ; certain tribes exercised special duties, 
but caste was very slightly developed; slavery mild. In reli- 
gion, monotheism, constantly tending to revert to polythdsm; 
elaborate ceremonial law and highly-evolved ethical code; a 
powerful, but widely-diffused priesthood. Family, monog- 
amous, with variations in practice; position of women exalted, 
Deborah ; children greatly desired. Industrially, labor general 
and dignified, .^thetics discouraged by theology. General 
character of the people; pliable, combined with iron fixedness 
of purpose; depth and force of conviction ; capacity for hardest 
work, but a yearning for ease; intense love for abstract 
thought. Education, largely confined to a traditional law; 
which was really history, literature, religion, and law; con- 
tinuous for all classes of sodety from birth to death; the 
head of every family a teacher; effects of this education. 

Workers of Egypt: Sources of oiu: knowledge. Effects 
of environment on £^ptian civilization. Political life, mo- 
narchic and aristocratic; king; his powers and his agents. 
Glasses of society; the long, priests, nobles, common people,, 
serfs, slaves and captives; strength of caste. Religion, poly- 
thdstic, tending towards monothdsm; closely connected with 
state; regulated by a powerful priesthood; elaborate cere^ 
monial. Family life, polygamous with monogamous ideal; 
women very inferior to men; children dedred. Industry 
liiC^y evolved, but labor didionorable; forced labor con* 



stantly used. Art formal, conventional and lifeless after first 
dynasties; size, solidity and endurance greatly admired in 
public works. Education, directed by the priesthood; dif- 
ferent for each caste; utilitarian; devised to give powerful 
rulers, discreet and devoted priests, imthinking masses of 
labor. 

General characteristics of Oriental civilizations: The 
individual is ignored; the government absolute; priestly 
caste dominant; systems permanent and rigid; great attention 
paid to formalities; women inferior to men; religion very im- 
portant. In education ; teachers are generally priests ; rehgion 
a leading subject of study. 

Products of the early Orient: Egypt, a material civil- 
ization; considerable knowledge of mathematics and science; 
Judea, a theology, a literature, and a moral code ; India, a reli- 
gion and a philosophy ; Phoenicia, commercial skill. 

Reading. 
Maspero. "TheDawnof dvilization." Appleton. $7.50. 
The Old Testament. 
Josephus. "History of the Jews." 

Mariette, Auguste. " Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History." 
£rman, Adolf . " Life in Ancient Eg3rpt." Macmillan. $5. 
Ebere George. " Uarda" and " The Egyptian Princess." Novels* 

Topics por Class Work. 
Why has the Jewish nation continued to exist? 
How far was the Jewish religion monotheistic? 
•Characteristics of Eg3rptian products. 
JBff ects of priestly control of education. 
Caste and education. 
Value of studies on early history for us to-day. 



LECTURE II. 

OLASSIOAL ANTIQUITY. 

Special Study on Athens and Borne.— Thinkers vs» 

Rulers. 

Athenian civilization: Two types in Greece; Sparta a garri- 
son nation under military rule by reason of her position; Greek 
debt to Eastern civilizations. Causes for Athenian leadership: 
record in Persian wars; great men, Aristides, Themistocles^ 
Pericles, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; public works, harbor, 
walls, Parthenon; art products, Phidias; large colonizing and 
trading activity. Government, really in hands of a lai^e 
aristocracy, the free citizens of Athens. Religion, a poly- 
theistic nature-worship; no powerful priesthood. Family, 
monogamous with a great deal of freedom for men ; respectable 
women confined to simple domestic Ufe; children desired. 
Labor not honored; each free Athenian rested on ten forgotten 
slaves. Ideal of life, the citizen soldier; supported by slaves; 
using moderation in all things; interested in the arts of life; in 
athletics, music, literatiu-e and conversation. Gifts to later 
civilization: a style of architectiu-e, temples at Psestum; un- 
surpassed sculpture, Elgin marbles; literature; history, Herod- 
otus, Thucydides; drama, JiJschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; 
oratory, Pericles, Demosthenes; philosophy, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle. Education : first theoretical writing on the subject ; 
no priestly nor state direction; largely confined to gymnastics, 
music and literature. 

Roman rulers: Rome's debt to other civilizations, 
Etruria, Greek neighbors in Southern Italy; attitude of mind 
unfavorable to imitation. Agriculture the base of material 
development; commerce, trade and manufactures discouraged; 
buildings strong, simple and rude; wealth, well distributed 
among the ruling class. The Roman state the aggregated 
personality of all the citizens who owed it support, service; and 
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their lives; it gave them protection and self-expression; it 
secured religion, the family, property, class privileges and all 
the national virtues. Religion a pantheistic nature-worship, 
unquestioningly accepted; intimately associated with political 
and everyday life; not set aside in the hands of a sacerdotal 
class. Roman virtues, the hardy growths of self-control and 
simple living, industry, frugality, chastity, direct speech; the 
vices of meanness and cruelty grew on these virtues. The 
intellectual life, highly esteemed when connected with practical 
affairs; r^arded with suspicion when separated from them. 
Art, literature and music considered effeminate. Cato the 
type of the early times. The late republican changes. Ex- 
panding territory; contact with and imitation of the East; 
need of new means of government; large permanent and paid 
military force; great body of military prisoners who became 
slaves; concentration of wealth at Rome. Csesarthe ideal. 
The Empire: Rulers of the known world; new machinery of 
government needed; reUgious indifference; old virtues out- 
grown; imported vices; Roman civilization an eclectic imita^ 
tion. The barbarians on the frontier ; their character ; the long 
struggle. The new Christianity; its sources of strength; its 
danger to Rome. Education at Rome: Practical, utilitarian; 
free from church or state control. 

RBADnra. 
Botsford, G. W. "History of Greece." Macmillan. $1.10. 
{ Mahafify,J.P. " Social Life in Greece." Macmillan. $2.50. 
*' Plutarch's lives." 4 vols. Bohn. $6.00. 
Pelham. '' Outlines of Roman History." Rivington. $1.50. 
Preston and Dodge. " Private Life of the Romans." Leach. $1.25.; 
Livy's" History of Rome." 4 vols. Bohn. $6.00. 

Topics fob Class Wobk. 
Causes of Athenian leadership. 
Debt of Athenian civilization to slavery. 
The women of Athens. 
Cato as a type of Roman virtues. 
Effects of imperial expansion on Roman chanuster. 
What did R<»ne give to her subject peoples? 



LECJTURE m. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Special Study on the Church and the Holy Roman 
Empire.— Faith vs. Political Organization. 

Rise of the Christian church: The immediate teachings 
of Christ; writings of the disciples; growth of the patristic 
literature; attitude of the Church Fathers toward learning; 
toward secular government. Persecutions by the Roman 
emperors^ causes; effects. Early organization of the church; 
growth of the power of the bishops; centering of power in 
Rome. Asceticism; its origin, growth of its devotees. St. 
Jerome; monasticism; St. Benedict's rule; multiplication of 
centres; influences for good; dangers; Gregory the Great and 
the Papacy; the Pope and Charlemagne; Gregory VII.; 
Canossa; the Concordat of Worms. Struggle of East and 
West; the real strength of Christianity was in spiritual not 
material possessions. Chivalry; the new worship of woman; 
a natural reaction; its good and bad effects. Scholasticism; 
its narrowness; its subject matter; its effect in awakening 
the rationalistic powers of the mind. The Middle Ages mis- 
understood; not a period of darkness, but a period of blend- 
ing, shaping, organizing, adapting man physically and 
mentally to the task of taking up again the burden of 
civilization. 

The Holy Roman Empire: Reason why the Roman 
idea continued; pride of early barbarian leaders in Roman 
titles; vague desire everywhere for the smrival of the higher 
form of civilization, and for the imity of Western Europe. 
Charlemagne; his character and activities; journeys to Rome; 
relation to the pope; the crowning in Rome. The feudal sye- 
tem, its relation to centralization; influences looking toward 
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decentralization; strength of personal leaders; poor roads; 
wandering and rival tribes. Gradual organization of France, 
Germany, England; relation of each to the empire. The real 
strength of the empire determined by the personality of the 
emperor; struggle of Henry IV. and Gr^ory VII. Rise of 
cities; their struggle for liberty. Guelf and Ghibelline. The 
crusades; their causes and effects; awakening of men's minds; 
opening of lines of commerce; development of Italian cities; 
weakening of nobles ; strengthening of church. 

Reading. 

The New Testament. 

EmertoiiyE. "Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages." 
Ginn. $1.12. 

Henderson. ''Historical Document of the Middle Ages." Bohn. 
$1.50. 

Bryce, James. '' The Holy Roman Empire." Macmillan. $1. 

'' Chronicles of the Crusades." Bohn. $1.50. 

Eginhard. '' Life of Charles the Great.". Harper. $0.30. 

Topics for Class Wobk. 
Elements favoring the rise of Christianity. 
Monastidsm and intellectual development. 
Why the Christians were persecuted. 
Pagan survivals in Christianity. 
Papal claims vs. Imperial claims. 
The real power of the emperors. 



LECTURE IV. 
AWAESINING OP EUROPE. 

Special Study on Italy and Germany.— Arts vs. 
Theology. 

Renaissance in Italy: St. Francis of Assisi and the new- 
religious ardor. Dante, standing at the parting of the ways; 
hi» use of the vernacular; care for a united Italy. Petrarch, 
interest in the antique and admiration for Greek language, use 
of vernacular. Boccaccio, increased emphasis on Greeks 
attacks on church, collection of manuscripts. In government, 
growth of the city tyrannies; the Medici at Florence, means of 
gaining power; use made of it; increased power of the papacy 
in temporal matters, Julius 11., Leo X. Effects of the tyran- 
nies on the people; on the ruling families. Great discoveries; 
gunpowder, mariner's compass, printing, paper. Voyages of 
discovery; Henry the Navigator; the new waterway to India; 
Coliunbus and the New World. Industrial life; great com- 
mercial activity in Venice, Genoa, Pisa; manufactures, regu- 
lated by guilds, developed on artistic lines; labor greatly 
respected, especially in Florence. Religion ; continues struggle 
of Guelf and Ghibelline; popes patronize the arts; careless and 
bad lives of great prelates; free thought and religious indijBfer- 
ence common. Family life careless. Art develops along lines 
of classical revival, and direct study of nature. Pisano at 
Pisa, and his imitation of classic models; Cimabue and hi& 
modification of the Byzantine tradition in painting; Giotto 
and the spirit of St. Francis; Fra Angelico and the beauty of 
angels; the three masters Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo. How the artists were trained; how art was sup- 
ported, wonderful versatility of the time. Causes for decline- 
of art impulse. 
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Reformation in Germany: Why the awakening north of 
the Alps was theological rather than artistic. Early human- 
istic movement in the Netherlands; Gerard Groot; Erasmus; 
his journey to Italy; to England. The abuses in tiie church; 
early protests; Wiclif ; Huss; Waldenses; the church councils. 
TJlrich von Hutten; attacks on church; interest in letters; 
dreams of a united Germany; relations with Luther. Martin 
Luther; education; character; aims; writings; his work; good 
and bad effects. Melanchthon. In England; Golet and Moore ; 
in France, the Huguenots. Calvin at Geneva ;Kjiox in Scot- 
land. The Counter-Reformation; the Jansenists; the Jesuits, 
methods and work. Great activity of the printing press. 
The educational work in Germany, England, Scotland. Gen- 
eral unsettlement of political ideas; Thirty Years' War; Peace 
of Westphalia. 

Reading. 

BuTckhardt. ''The Civilization of the Renaissaxice in Italy.". Two 
vols. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Symonds, J. A. "The Renaissance in Italy." Seven vols. Holt. 
$14.00. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography. Bohn. $1.50. 

Fisher. "The Reformation." Sciibner. $2.50. 

Kostlin. "Life of Luther." Scribner. $2.50. 

Heid, Charles. " Goister and the Hearth." Novel 

Topics for Class Work. 
Causes for artistic activity of renaissance. 
Moral reactions oi devotion to art. 
The education of artists. 
The character of Martin Luther. 
The work of the Catholic reaction. 
The Bible as an educational classic. 



LECTURE V. 

SHAPING OP MODERN NATIONS. 

Special Study on France and Prussia.— Democracy 
vs. Monarchy. 

Expansion of Europe in America and Asia: British Em- 
pire, in India, Africa and America; Spanish Empire; in 
America. Causes for this expansion, industrial and com- 
mercial : Search for new markets, India, China; search for 
new sources of wealth, metals, lumber, furs, Hudson Bay 
Company; development of trade and commerce. Growth of 
absolute monarchies; doctrine of the divine right of kings; 
culmination in Louis XTV. Revocation of Edict of Nantes; 
effect on France. The old regime; its strength and its 
weakness. Centralization, fixed classes, no checks of as- 
semblies, extravagance in administration; oppression of the 
lowest classes; combination of church and state to exploit 
the masses ; suppression of freedom of speech. Royal patron- 
age of art and literature; its effects. Rise of new ideas; 
Descartes; Bacon; the new natural science. Locke; Voltaire; 
the Encyclopedists, Rousseau. France loses her American 
possessions; financial difficulties of the monarchy; the states 
general; the French Revolution; its aims and dreams; 
Mirabeau. Condition of France in 1789 as seen in the cahiers. 
The events of the Revolution; its excesses, its missionary 
efforts; rise of the dictator. Permanent gains and losses. 

Exhaustion of Germany after the Thirty Tears' War: 
grants to the elector of Brandenburg; gradual breaking down 
of the power of the nobles and local legislatures. Frederick 
William I., the drill sergeant; his character and miUtary ambi- 
tions. Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa ; The War of the 
Austrian Succession ; combination of Europe against Frederick ; 
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The Seven Years' War. Frederick as a patron of arts; as a 
paternal despot. Partition of Poland; Prussia's gain. Rise 
of Russia as a great power ; effect on Prussia. Effect of French 
Revolution on Prussia; the Confederation of the Rhine. The 
dark days under Napoleon ; The War of Liberation ; German 
education in the hands of a dead humanism. The new ideaa 
of Stein and Humboldt. 

Reading. 
Stephens, H. Morse. " The French Revolution." Scribner. 
Carlyle, T. " The French Revolution." 

St. Simon. '' Memoirs.". Translation by Bayle St. John. 3 vols.. 
Sonnenschein. 
Taine, H. "Ancient Regime. " Holt. 
Carlyle, T. " Frederick the Great." 

Topics for Class Wore; 
The divine right of kings. 
"AU men are bom free and equal." 
Royal patronage of learning. 
The old regime in Prussia. 
Character of Frederick the Great. 
The French character and democracy. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE LAST CENTURY. 

Special Study on America and England.— Lidi- 
viduaUsm vs. Oo-operative Socialism. 

Forces making for individualism: Rise of new oolonial 
powers, United States, Canada, Australia; extension of suf- 
frage; industrial changes, breaking up old centres of popula- 
tion; popular education; separation of church and state; 
weakening of theological beliefs; breaking up of old caste 
systems; emancipation of women; freer fannly life. 

Results seen in: '^ Little Englanders''; small land hold- 
ings; individual artisan homes; multiplication of religious 
sects; growth of new private schools. 

Forces making for co-operative socialism: ''Manifest 
Destiny " ; factory ey stem of industry ; rise of great cities ; easy 
means of communication; industrial competition; greater 
knowledge; need of control in modem democracies; increased 
race consciousness; weight of the "white man's burden"; 
belief in evolutionary philosophy and consequent subordina- 
tion of the individual; theoretical writings; discussion and 
experiments in social co-operation. 

Results seen in: Imperialism; international exhibitions 
and congresses; trusts; trades unions; municipal trading; 
government enterprises; co-operative fraternal societies and 
dubs; apartment houses and restaurants; newspapers, "cheap 
editions'' and free libraries. 

Education favoring individualism: Extension of school 
education to women, infants, adults, defective classes, subject 
peoples; great development of the curriculum; growth of 
^'f ads " ; electives in studies ; growth of new private schools ; edu- 
<iational experiment stations, Sloyd, Manual Training, George 
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Junior Republic ; direct studies on children ; cultivation of edu^ 
cational science and theory; substitutions for Greek and Latin 
classics. 

Education favoring mass control: Compulsory, state- 
supported and directed systems of education; examination, 
inspection, supervision; church development of educational 
activity; development of the " power of the press" ; of the civil 
service examinations; emphasis on commerdal and utilitarian 
education. 

Rbabikg. 

Andrews. ''The Historical Development of Modem Europe.'! Z 
vols. Putnam. $5.00. 

Fyffe,A. C. " History of Modem Europe." Holt. 12.76. 

McCarthy, J. " History of the Nineteenth Century." 

Sedey, J. P. " Expansion of England." 

Eeinsch, P. S. "World Politics." Macmillan. $1.26. 

Wallace. "The Wonderful Century." $2.60. 

Topics for Class Wobx. 
Reaction of ruling colored races on their rulers. 
The women of 1800 and of 1900. 
Labor unions and individualism. 
Our new religious movements. 
The rise of the Russian empire. 
Effects of modem science on ethics. 
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to connection with its work, oyer one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
ire of real value, independently of the lectores, for guiding home reading and 



study. They contain suggestiye outlines of the iectuiis, lists of boolo, and othcf 
Biaterial of interest The following have been recently issued : 

TkB GiTiB or Italy and Thbib Givt to Gitilizatxon. By Edward Howard 
CMggs, H. A.. Btaflr Lecturer in Literature, Philosophy and Ethics 
for the Amexican £k>oiety for the Extension of UnlyerBlty Teach- 
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Awum Wbitibs ov thx Pbubiit Era. By Frederick H. Bykes, M. A., 
Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English Literature for the American 
Society lor the Extension of UmTersityTeacniz^ ISoents 

f!ni Drraira Oowan or Bastb. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. . . • • lOosnta 

TSn Expansion or England. By OecO F. LavelLM. A., Staff Lecturer in 
History for the American Society for the Extension of Uniyersity 
Teachuig lOoenti 

Wasnmb : The Music Drama. By Thomas Whitney Burette, Staff Lec- 
turer in Music for the American Society lor the Extension of 
Uniyersity Teaching Ifioenti 



■ NoysLisis. By William Bayard Hale, M. A. 10 cents 

SOOTOLOGT IN Enoubh LiTsaATUBB. By J. W. Martlu, B. Sc, of London, 

fgn ylf ^n^ •••. lOOeOtS 

Gbxat Men. By Garrett P. Seryiss, LL.B., President of the Department of 

Astronomy in the Brooklyn Institute 10 cents 

FnsoNAL AND SocLix DsyBLOFMXNT. By Edwsrd Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cent* 

Tvni OF Womanhood Btddud [ipbom Autobiografht. By Edward 

Howard Griggs, M. A. lOoenli 

Oifioi. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D.« PiofesBor of Political Economy, 

Kortheast Manual ^itmng School, Philadelphia lOoenti 

Vn Ambbioan Nbgbo. By G. R. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. 

Page, K&y Miller, W.E.B.DuBois, H.B.Frlswll 25oentl 

VM* AwAKBNiNe ov Modbbn EcBora. By Cecil F. Layell, M. A. . • • • lOoenla 
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moyement, adtoss John Holen, Secretary, HI South smeenth Street, Philadelphia^ 
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"For the whole Past, as I keep repeating, is the possession of the 
Present; the Past had always something Truej and is a precious posses- 
sion. In a different time, in a different place, it is always some other 
Side of our common Hirnian Nature that has been developing itself. 
The actual True is the Sum of all these; not any one of them by itself 
constitutes what of Human Nature is hitherto developed. Better to 
know them all than misknow them. 'To which of these Three Reli- 
gions do you specially adhere? ' inquires Meister of his Teacher. * To all 
the Three I' answers the other: * To all the Three; for they by their union 
first constitute the True Religion.' ' ' — Carlyle. 

" God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take 
which you please, — ^you can never have both. Between these, as a pen- 
dulum, man oscillates. He in whom the love of repose predominates 
will accept the first creed, the first philosophy, the first political party he 
meets, — most likely his father's. He gets rest, commodity, and reputa- 
tion ; but he shuts the door of truth. He in whom the love of truth pre- 
dominates will keep himself aloof from all moorings, and afloat. He 
will abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the opposite negations, 
between which, as walls, his being is swung. He submits to the incon- 
venience of suspense and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for 
truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest law of his being.'' — 
Emerson, 



L Erasmus. 

Aim of the course. — To consider a number of moral leaders in modem 
civilization. Relation of these men to those considered in the first 
series of Moral Leaders. The historical overlapping of the two groups, 
yet the natural separation between them. Review of the functions of 
the moral leader. 

The double awakening of modem Europe. — The renaissance in the 
south and the political and moral awakening in the north. Both move- 
ments of vital importance in subsequent civilization. Italy as con- 
tributing the first movement and the beginnings of the second. Reasons 
for the abortive character of the moral awakening in Italy: absence of 
national spirit; the renaissance a return to the sensuous earth-life. 

The contribution of Germany. — The political and moral awakening 
focusing in the north. The two waves of the movement : (1) hmnan- 
istic culture; (2) moral and religious reform. Erasmus the supreme 
leader of the first phase, Luther the most strikingly-defined figure in the 
second. 

German humanism. — Changed character of the humanistic move- 
ment when transferred to the north. Painting no longer the supreme 
expression. Interest in a more solid culture. Effort to utilize the 
classic literature for intellectual freedom and the building of fine and 
cultivated character. Thus an ethical spirit in northern humanism. 
Erasmus the strongest leader and fullest expression of this culture. 

Life of Erasmus (1466 or 7-1636). — Background of his life; its influ- 
ence upon his career. Early left an orphan. Childhood. Aversion to 
monastic life, but entering upon it \mder strong pressure. Freed from 
it to become secretary to the bishop of Cambray. 

Student and scholar. — From the age of twenty Erasmus entering upon 
a wandering student life. Various journeys to England. Several years 
in Italy. Long struggles with poverty. Precarious existence on the 
gifts of patrons; yet for the sake of freedom refusing innumerable offers 
of appointments. 

Steady advance to world-fame. Cosmopolitan spirit. Range of 
writings. 

"TA6 star of Germany.'' — Settlement of Erasmus at Basel in 1514. 
Universal recognition of his leadership in all Europe as man of letters. 
Comparatively settled later life in comfortable circumstances. 

Erasmus and the Reformaiion. — First mutterings of the storm; the 
attitude of Erasmus. His horror of the excesses of the reformers. His 
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deep regret to see the world plunged again into theological eontroverey. 
Erasmus a humanist and not a theologian, his gospel one of constructive 
education and enlightenment. This as the key to his attitude toward 
the deplorable warfare of his later years. 

Tlie character of Erasmus. — Disputed questions. Weaknesses. Es- 
sential sincerity of his spirit and aims. Elements of great nobility. 

Erasmus €is Moral Leader, — ^The value of Erasmus' contribution: to 
his age; to later epochs. His function as compared with Socrates, 
St. Francis, and Bruno. 

Topics. 

1 . The relation of Erasmus to his patrons. 

2. Were there fundamental weaknesses in the work of Erasmus as 

moral leader? 

3. Was Erasmus right in his attitude toward the reformation? 

4. Would the cause of civilization have been better served could human- 

ism have succeeded and theological controversy have been 
avoided? 

5. Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. 

6. Tendencies of the new learning in Germany as contrasted wfth Italy. 

7. Erasmus and Socrates compared as moral leaders. 

8. Erasmus and Savonarola compared as moral leaders. 

References. 

Dnunmond, R. B., Erasmus, His Life and Character , as Shown in His 
Correspondence and Works, *Froude, J. A., Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
♦Emerton, E., Erasmus, Seebohm, F., The Oxford Reformers, Bailey, 
N., translator, T?ie Colloquies of Erasmus, Froude, J. A., The Times of 
Erasmus and Lusher, 



* Books Btarred are partieularly reoommended in oonnection with tkui course. 



n. Luther. 

Attitude of the study, — Extreme difficulty in estimating characters 
about whom the storms of history have beaten. This difficulty increas- 
ing as we approach our own age. No man escaping from himself, and 
all estimates of history necessarily personal. Yet need to approach the 
problem not from the point of view of a particular confession or 
philosophy, but as an open and appreciative student of past life, with 
the aim not to praise or condemn but to understand. 

The second wave of German awakening, — ^The strong and simple life of 
Germany. Moral reaction against the degenerate tendencies of renais- 
sance Italy. Wakening of national spirit, desire for independent life. 
Luther standing to the people as an expression of these national and 
moral aspirations. His escape from the fate of earlier reformers due to 
the fact that this national awakening was behind him. 

Life of Luther (1483-1646). — Strong and simple peasant family. 
Early life and schooling. Luther's interest in theology and scholastic 
philosophy, but reaction against humanism. 

Conversion of Luther, — Compare the conversions of St. Francis and 
Savonarola. Strength and weakness of Luther. Years of monastic 
life. Morbid struggles. Professorship at Wittenberg. 

Journey to Rome, — ^This as a crisis in Luther's development. The 
effect of Rome upon him. Work after his return. 

The crisis in 1517. — ^Posting of the theses. Luther's aim; the imex- 
pected result and the reasons for it. Rapid changes in Luther's atti- 
tudes. 

Years of successful struggle, — Character of Luther's preaching and 
writing. His behavior at Augsburg and before the diet of Worms. 
Work while in friendly captivity at the Wartburg. Marriage in 1525. 
Character of Luther's domestic life. 

The period of rea>ction, — ^Increasing disruption in Germany. The 
peasant revolt. Luther's perplexities and inconsistencies. Range and 
character of his writings. His bitterness toward the Swiss reformers. 
Development of the reformation in Germany. Character of Luther's 
later years. 

The character of Luther. — Difficulty in the estimate. Coarseness, 
intolerance, superstition, yet strength, moral earnestness and sincerity. 
Elements of greatness. 

Luther as a moral leader, — As great difficulty in estimating the work 
as the character of Luther. Elements that followed his teaching which 
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he did not intend. The greatest positive fruits of the reformation. 
The waste and evils of the movement. The extent to which Luther 
should be regarded as an expression of tendencies of the time. The 
extent to which he should be regarded as a moral leader. 

Topics. 

1. What are the weaknesses in the character of Luther? 

2. The relation of Luther and Erasmus. 

3. The sources of Luther's theology. 

4. Luther and the Swiss reformers. 

5. What are the greatest fruits of the movement initiated by Luther? 

6. What would have been the result could the reformation of the Church 

have been accomplished from within, without the dismember- 
ment of Europe? 

7. The character of Luther's controversial writings. 

8. Luther and Melanchthon. 

References. 

♦Luther, M., First Principles of the Reformation, Lutheran Pub. 
Society. *Lindsay, T. M., Martin Luther. *K6stlin, Life of Luther. 
Luther, M., Table Talk, translated by Haditt. Seebohm, F., The 
Era of the Protestant Revolution. *Robinson, J. H., and Whitcomb, M., 
The Period of the Early Reformation in Germany, vol. 2, No. 6 of the 
Translations and Reprints from Original Sources of European History, 
University of Pennsylvania. * Jacobs, H. E., Martin Luther, (he era 
of the Reformation. Froude, J. A., Luiher, a Short Biography. Fisher 
G. P., The Reformation, Carlyle, T., Heroes and Hero Worship, lecture 
IV. 



m. Victor Hugo. 

Modem moral leadership, — Difficult to recognize moral leadership in 
our own age. Need to see the fulfillment of the same functions as in 
men shown in the perspective of history. This our aim in the study, on 
the backgroimd of four lands, of the leadership of the remaining four 
men: Hugo, Carlyle, Emerson, Tolstoy. 

From Luther to Hugo, — ^The vast changes of the intervening centuries. 
Philosophic researches of the seventeenth century; "enlightenment" 
in the eighteenth. Under the surface mutterings of the coming storm 
— the revolution. 

Meaning of the French RevoliUion, — The last birth-throes of the 
modem spirit. France the chief theatre of the movement because of 
the nature of French character and the conditions of French life. But 
France expressing in extravagant form the political and social awaken- 
ing of the modem world. The revolution a reaction against classes, a 
return to nature, a seeking of positive freedom and in the end humanity. 
These meanings obscured in the period, evident only later. 

Hugo the best expression of the fruU of the reoolution, — Hugo's life cov- 
ering all phases of French development from the days of Napoleon 
onward. Sincere changes in his attitudes parallel with those of his 
times. In Hugo the positive fruit of the revolution — the return to 
nature, the aspiration for freedom, the exaltation of conmion human- 
ity — expressed perhaps better than in any other leader. Almost uni- 
versally recognized by France in his last years as her supreme voice. 

The life of Hugo (1802-1885) —Romantic childhood. Precocious 
genius : famous at twenty as a poet. Character of his earlier poems and 
novels. Early and happy marriage. 

Romanticism. — ^Tlie return to nature in literature. Impassioned con- 
flict of schools in France. Crisis in the presentation of Hemani. Nov- 
els and poems of Hugo's most remarkable productive period. 

Public life, — Transforination in Hugo's political attitude. Entrance 
into public life under the republic. Struggle against Louis Napoleon. 
The History of a Crime : unique in that the dramatist is protagonist in 
the drama. 

Years of exile. — Works of bitterness. The great achievements of the 
period of exile: Les Miserables and William Shakespeare. Fullest 
expression in these works of Hugo's message. 

Lckst 2/€drs.— Triumphal return. Public life and literary works in the 
late period. Attitude of France toward him. 
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The character of Hugo, — ^The essential beauty of his character and 
private life ; the more striking faults. The strength and weakness of the 
French spirit alike expressed in him. The sincerity of his various intel- 
lectual attitudes. His worth as a man of action. 

Hugo as a moral leader. — ^His voicing of the modem message of 
hiunanity. His place in his age. His special teachings: the protest 
against militarism; the gospel of freedom. Hugo less a leader who 
divines and annoimces the truth than one who spreads and emphasizes 
it, not a seer upon the mountain but a proclaiming herald in the arena. 

Topics. 

1. Hugo's changes in political opinion. 

2. The meaning of Romanticism in literature. 

3. The significance of the theatrical element in Hugo's character and 

life. 

4. Hugo's message in William Shakespeare. « 

5. The strength and weakness of Hugo's character. 

6. The reasons for Hugo's great fame during his last years. 

7. Hugo and Louis Napoleon. 

8. The permanent contribution of Hugo as a moral leader. 

References. 

♦Cappon, James, Victor Hu^Oy a Memoir and a Study, Hugo, Mde. 
v., Victor Hugo: A Life Related by One Who Has Witnessed It, Nichol, 
J. P., Victor Hugo: A Sketch of His Life and Work, *Hugo, V., 
WtUiam Shakespeare, translated by M. B. Anderson; History of a 
Crime; Les Miserahles, Meurice, Paul, The Letters of Victor Hugo. 
Marzials, F. I., Life of Victor Hugo, 



IV. Oarlyle. 

The nineteenth century in England. — Fortunate escape of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization from the terrible upheavals of France: less impassioned 
spirit, more sober and steady growth. Yet none the less deep awaken- 
ing in England in the first half of the nineteenth century. Compare the 
reaction against eighteenth century literature and life. 

Fertilizing sources of the new life in England, — ^The two streams of 
outside influence: (1) Social and political thought accompanying and 
following the French revolution; (2) Ethical and spiritual influences 
from the new German literature and philosophy. The widespread 
expression of both forces in English life and literature. The clear and 
striking embodiment of both in Carlyle. Illustrations in the range and 
character of his writings. 

The complementary character of the two influences. German ethical 
thinking corrective to the immeasured enthusiasm of the revolution. 
The paradoxical contribution of Kant: shattering the bases of intellec- 
tual certainty and forcing us into the arena of skepticism, yet giving 
back to the ethical life Duty, Freedom, Immortality, God. Expression 
alike of the intellectual upheaval and the moral affirmation in Carlyle. 
Sobering and clarifying influence upon Carlyle of the supreme and cos- 
mopolitan embodiment of the modem spirit — Goethe. 

Life of Carlyle (1795-1881). — Hard but earnest background of his 
family. Schooling. His intense and wide reading at the University. 
Years of tutoring. Painful religious struggles. Incapable of entering 
the prof ession for which he had been intended, — the ministry; renounc- 
ing it for the precarious life of an independent literary worker. Trans- 
lations and interpretations of German literature. Bitter struggles with 
ill-health. 

Period of struggle, — ^Marriage in 1826. Character and significance of 
his home life. Ten years of ceaseless struggle to make a living without 
renouncing his moral independence. Sartor Resartus his spiritual 
autobiography and the fullest expression of his message. 

London life, — From 1834 in London. Gradual recognition of his 
greatness. Courses of lectures. His disgust with lecturing as " a com- 
bination of popular preacher and actor." Cessation of the struggle with 
poverty. Great works: The French Revolution; Frederick the Greai 
His leadership generally recognized. Sorrows and gloom of his last 
years. 

The message of Carlyle, — Essentially a moral prophet. Hatred of 
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shams. The gospel of work. Striking limitations in his views, espe- 
cially of men and affairs near at hand. Yet supreme moral earnestness. 
CarlyWs place as a moral leader. — His own conception of moral leader- 
ship as expressed in Heroes and Hero Worship. His place : the hero as 
man of letters. Little great originality of conception, but wonderful 
power as teacher and affirmer of supreme moral realities. 

Topics. 

1. Carlyle and Goethe. 

2. The conception of history in Heroes and Hero Worship. 

3. Sources of the philosophy in Sartor Resartus. 

4. The personal character of Carlyle. 

5. The worth and limitations of Carlyle's message. 

6. Carlyle and Hugo. 

7. The reasons for Carlyle's failure to appreciate near-by men and 

events. 

Refebjsnces. 

*Gamett, R., Life of Thomas Carlyle. *Carlyle, T., Heroes and Hero 
Worship; Sartor Resartus. Nichol, John, Thomas Carlyle. Froude, J. 
A., Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First FoHy Years of His Life; 
Thomas Carlyle: A History of His Life in London. Carlyle and Emerson, 
Correspondence. Conway, M. D., Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle, T., Bemir 
niscences, edited by Froude. 



V. Emerson. 

Morctl leadership in America. — Such leadership the supreme need of 
democracy; yet conditions in democracy which hinder its development. 
Need to foster moral leaders and understand and welcome them when 
they appear. 

America hitherto blessed with many such leaders. Among them all, 
Emerson the most fertilizing mind and the loftiest expression of the 
American spirit. Others far more prominent in public affairs, but no 
other fulfilling so completely the f imctions of the moral leader, standing 
independently and consistently in life and teaching for the highest ethi- 
cal and spiritual ideal. 

The wakening of the new world. — ^Poverty of American thought in the 
earlier periods when the foundations of civilization were being laid. 
Fertilizing influence of the revolution. Dawn of a new spirit in litera- 
ture. Wakening of it in the stern and earnest life of New England. 
The natural centre of interest there religious and ethical questions. 
Powerful influence from the introduction of German thought. This 
rather than the French revolution the dominant foreign stimulus in the 
wakening of New England. 

Transcendentalism. — ^The interest passing from doctrinal to more 
piu^y spiritual and ethical questions. The new school of writers. 
Transformation of the German influence in adopting it: compare the 
changed meaning of such words as "transcendental" and "intuition." 
The new movement a powerful afSirmation of the worth of the indi- 
vidual spirit, and an enthusiastic enunciation in new form of the great 
ideas upon which the spiritual life is based. The very commercial and 
materialistic character of American civilization increasing the strength 
of the spiritual reaction against it. Emerson the supreme expression of 
the transcendental movement because so much more than it. 

The life of Emerson (1803-1882). — Scholar and minister by heredity 
and tradition. Slowly fertilizing and maturing in him of the gifted 
spirit early burnt out in his seemingly more brilliant brothers. Lack of 
striking incident in the life of Emerson. His biography the record of 
his thoughts ; but how full and deep that inner life I 

Public career of Emerson. — ^Entrance into the ministry. Crisis of his 
career. Leaving his chosen profession at thirty without knowing what 
was to be his work. Striking illustration of his absolute consecration to 
truth. 

Slowly finding his work: "My pulpit is the lyceum platform." The 
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first books. Public addresses. Early meeting a flood of opposition and 
misunderstanding, but never entering a controversy. Affirmative 
teacher; his stand on the questions of the hour on the basis of eternal 
ideals. Gradual growth of his audience and increasing appreciation of 
his mission. 

Personal life of Emerson. — Beauty of his home life. Unfailing cour- 
tesy. Friendships. Peace and serenity. Journeys. 

Sources fertilizing Emerson's spirit, — Authors from whom he quotes. 
The great books that were his life companions. The influence of natiu-e. 

The gospel of Emerson, — His unceasing affirmation of the greatness of 
the individual soul : yet this greatness due to the fact that it rests in the 
Larger Life. Thus his ethical message. Teachings regarding history, 
art, intellect, nature. Unity and consistency of his thought in spite of 
his not seeking logical order in its expression. His marvelous power in 
wakening other minds. 

Limitations in Emerson, — ^The question as to his method. Did he 
lack appreciation of the intense and bitter struggle of human life; of the 
full meaning of the life of the senses? Does he ever approximate the 
angel in Dante, walking undisturbed through the inferno, not seeing the 
vast array of the fallen, pushing aside from his face the black air of hell, 
and perceiving only the good? 

The two views of life, — ^The vision of life from within the battle, where 
the smoke and carnage obscure the sight and one can only fight well, 
without knowing the issue. The view of the battle from the mountain 
height, where the bitterness and bloodshed is not seen, but the larger 
issue of the struggle is evident. Carlyle expressing the one view in its 
strength and weakness; Emerson the other. 

Emerson as a moral leader, — Satisfying unity of Emerson's life and 
thought. Inestimable value to any country of such a spiritual stand- 
ard-bearer; peculiar worth in a democracy. Service of Emerson to the 
larger world. 

Topics. 

1. The Brook Farm movement. 
% Thoreau and Emerson. 

3. Emerson as a poet. 

4. Emerson's theory of moral leadership as given in Representative Men. 
6. The value of Emerson's method in his writings. 

6. The message of Emerson in relation to that of Carlyle. 

7. The functions of the moral leader fulfilled by Emerson. 

8. What (if any) phase of human experience does Emerson fail to inter- 

pret? 

9. What are the obstacles to fostering moral leadership in a democracy? 
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Refbbences. 
*Emerson, R. W., Nature, Addresses and Lectures; First Series of 
Essays; Poems; Representative Men. *Cabot, J. E., A Memoir of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Gamett, R., Emerson, Cooke, G. W., Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: His Life, Writings and Philosophy, Holmes, O. W., Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Alcott, A. B., Ralph Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and 
Seer, Conway, M. D., Emerson at Home and Abroad. 



VI. Tolstoy. 

Moral leadership to-day, — Our concluding study a moral leader of the 
present; characterized by great strength, unusual genius, and striking 
limitations; bom from the barbaric breast of mysterious Russia, but 
preaching the simplest gospel of Christian brotherhood and service. 
Too soon to paas judgment on Tolstoy, but worth while to study him if 
only to see that moral leadership is possible even to-day and under 
seemingly most forbidding conditions. 

The background of Tolstoy. — Russia the great enigma: nowhere else 
such autocratic tyranny and oppressive bureaucracy, yet from her the 
birth of the dream of universal peace and the project of disarmament 
for the world; an enormous mass of illiterate population with the finest 
flower of aristocratic culture; a land of benumbing gloom, yet with the 
most passionate enthusiasm and finest feeling. Thus Russia the 
Sphinx glooming over the civilization of the West, yet from her half- 
brute, half-himian form worldnatirring wonders are bom. 

Causes of the carUradictions in RtLssia. — ^The land, — the race, — ^mingling 
Occident and orient; above all the sudden springing of a barbaric people 
into contact with the most refined western civilization : thus a film of 
French cultiire over the great heaving sea of barbaric life. These causes 
multiplied through the isolation of Russia. Resulting conditions in 
Russian life. 

Tolstoy Russian of the Ry^ssians, — His expression of the characteristic 
development of the Russian aristocrat, yet with unique conclusion, and 
immatched sympathy with the mass of the conmion people in his land. 
Absence of appreciation in him of other races. 

The first life of Tolstoy. — Bom of noble family in 1828. Varied life 
full of incident. Studies. Military experiences. The life of the world. 
Travels. 

Great novels. — ^The period of Tolstoy ^s greatest creative work. The 
interpretation of human life in his novels. Autobiographical element in 
all his work. 

The crisis in Tolstoy^s life. — The tme history of Tolstoy, as much as in 
the case of Emerson, the record of his inner development. The auto- 
biographical writings that reveal this: What to Do?; My Confession; 
My Religion. 

The strange reaction of Tolstoy in middle age against his life. Forced 
like St. Francis into the presence of ultimate questions. Thoughts of 
suicide. Withheld by the mystery of the common people and their way 

(14) 
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of faith and life. The twofold solution of Tolstoy : in faith in the primi* 
tive teachings of Christianity; in living the humblest life of toil and ser- 
vice of the common people. 

The second life of Tolstoy, — His later years an effort to live consistently 
his faith. Reaction against his earlier writings as against his earlier 
habit of life. 

Later rvrUings, — Their completely changed character; distinct moral 
sermons and appeals. Question of their worth as revelations and inter- 
pretations of Itfe in comparison with Tolstoy's greatest novels. 

The limitations in Tolstoy. — ^No "eternal womanly" in Tolstoy. 
Failure in interpreting the personal relations of hmnan life. Contrast- 
ing moral earnestness and absurd notions and judgments in his theory 
of art. The question whether such a dogmatic solution of the mystery 
of life as he proclaims is possible or desirable. Has he found peace, or 
has he made a flying leap and is trying to convince himself that he has 
found it? 

Tolstoy as a moral leader. — Deep worth of Tolstoy's message. The 
gospel of brotherhood, of simple living and physical labor, of unceasing 
human service. His recognition of the fact that the reformation of 
society is only and always the regeneration of the individual. His des- 
perate moral earnestness, uncompromising facing of life, and intense 
passion for truth. An entirely literal Christian in accordance with his 
own light, not seeking to explain allegorically what is difficult to live 
literally. With his tragic earnestness a tower of strength in our world 
and an evidence that moral leaders cannot fail to come in answer to the 
need of mankind. 

Topics. 

1. Tolstoy and Luther. 

2. Tolstoy's view of human love. 

3. What is the ethical effect of Tolstoy 's greatest novels? 

4. Tolstoy's later theory of art. 

6. The conversion of Tolstoy in comparison with that of St. Francis. 

6. Is it necessary to have the great enigmas of life categorically an- 

swered in order to live well? 

7. The comparative literary and ethical value of Tolstoy's writings 

before and after the crisis of his life. 

8. The strength and weakness in Tolstoy's theory of society. 

References. 
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LECTURE I. 
Oonditions in England and America Before 1765. 

I. Conditions in England. 

1. Before George III, 1600-1760. 

(1) Political and religious unrest. 

(2) Parliamentary government established. 

(3) Power of monarch curbed. 

2. George Ill's struggle to regain power. 

(1) Breaks up Whig party. 

(2) Bribes Parliament. 

(3) Subordinates Prime Minister and Cabinet. 

(4) Strikes at freedom of elections and of speech. 

II. Conditions in America. 

1. PoUtical. 

(1) Colonists mostly English radicals. 

(2) Wider experience in government in America. 

(3) Americans jealous of English authority. 

2. Origin of imion between the colonies. 

(1) Early influences. 

(2) Co-operation stimulated by French and Indian War, 

1754-60. 

3. Other results of French and Indian War. 

(1) Lessons in the art of war. 

(2) Heavy English and American debts. 

4. Beginnings of new English policy in America. 

(1) Writs of Assistance, 1761. 

(2) James Otis strikes an old keynote. 

Topics for Study. 

1. Political ideas and methods of George III. 

2. "Wilkes and Liberty." 

3. Opposition to English authority in the colonies. 

4. Intercolonial Congresses before 1760. 

5. Prove that if the French and Indian War had not occurred, the 
Revolution would not have occurred when it did. 

(3) 



LECTURE II. 
The Struggle Over Taxation, 1765-74. 

I. The Stamp Act. 

1. Nature and purpose. 

2. Opposition in America. 

(1) Mobs and destruction of stamps. 

(2) Colonial organizations and their work. 

(a) Sons of Liberty. 

(h) Non-importation agreements. 

(c) Daughters of Liberty. 

(3) Colonial Congress at New York, 1765. 

3. The fight in Parliament for repeal. 

(1) Benjamin Franklin before the Commons. 

(2) William Pitt agrees with America. 

(3) Position of Burke and others. 

(4) King forces a compromise. 

4. Results. 

(1) Temporary, great joy in England and America. 

(2) Permanent, growth of the sentiment of \mion. 

II. Tea tax, 1767. 

1. Nature and purpose. 

2. Opposition renewed. 

(1) Old organizations revived. 

(2) The Massachusetts Circular Letter, 1768. 

(a) Nature and meaning. 

(b) Effect on George III. 

3. Lord North's tricks. 

(1) Organization of Committees of Corre^x>ndeDoe, 1773. 

(2) Arrival of tea. 

4. Boston Tea Party, 1773. 

III. Parliament punishes America by 

1. Boston Port Bill. 

2. Changing the government of Massachusetts. 

(1) Nature of changes. 

(2) Meaning: Changes basis of the controversy. 

3. Other measures. 

IV. The Congress of 1774. 

1. Leading men. 

2. Leading measures. 



Topics fc« Study. 

1. C!ompare the Stamp Act with the Tea Tax, as to purpose, nature, 
and effects. 

2. Compare the speech of Pitt with the Massachusetts Circular 
Letter. 

3. Compare the Congress of 1765 with the Congress of 1774. 

4. Compare the Declarati<m of Rights, 1765, Patrick Henry's Reso- 
lutions and the Declaration of Rights of the Congress of 1774. 

5. The work of Franklin in England down to 1774. 

6. Organization and work of the Committees of Correspondence. 



LECTURE III. 

Efforts at Opposition and Conciliation in England^ 
1774«78. 

I. Mutual interests of England and America. 

1. Both suffered from George Ill's policy. 

2. Whigs in England and in America had similar ideas and 

interests. 

3. Tories in both countries supported the King. 

4. Non-importation forced English merchants to act. 

II. Opposition to taxing America, 1765-1774. 

1. Petitions from commercial towns. 

2. Speeches of Pitt, Camden, Burke and others. 

3. Lord North forced to modify tax on tea. 

4. Opposition to measures punishing America for destruction of 

tea. 

III. Chatham wants troops withdrawn from Boston (January, 1775). 

1. To prevent bloodshed. 

2. As a first step toward reconciliation. 

3. He declares the Union in America "solid, permanent and 

effectual." 

4. Why the King's ministers were ignorant of the situation. 

5. Declares it impossible to conquer America. 

6. His motion lost, though supported by Camden, Rockingham, 

Richmond and Shelbume. 
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IV. Chatham's plan of reconciliation. 

1. Petitions to Parliament for reconciliation. 

2. Chatham consults Franklin. 

3. His high opinion of the Congress of 1774. 

4. Leading points in plan compared with Declaration of Rights, 

1774. 

5. The debate, rejection and consequences. 

V. Efforts of Burke, Fox and North. 

VI. Other efforts of Chatham, 1777-1778. 

1. Motion for cessation of hostilities ((1777). 

(1) Two years of war and independence. 

(2) Dan^rs of a French alliance. 

(3) Chatham's speech. 

2. Motion for restoration of peace (November, 1777). 

(1) Urges a written constitution fixing the rights of Great 

Britain and her colonies. 

(2) Attacks the ministry for incompetence, for hiring 

mercenaries and savages. 

3. Burgoyne's surrender. 

; • I (1) Predicts great naval reverses. 
I; i [(2) Blames the ministry for Burgoyne's failure. 
^- (3) Predicts a European alliance against England. 

4. England calls for Chatham, 1778. 

(1) The alliance with France frightens England. 

(2) Leading men in and out of Parliament demand him. 

(3) Lord North wants Chatham. 

(4) But George III. opposes. 

5. Chatham dies opposing Richmond's motion for American 

independence. 

Topics for Study. 

1. An analysis of Chatham's speech on the withdrawal of troops from 
Boston. 

2. Read Franklin's autobiography for story of his connection with 
Chatham's plan of conciliation. 

3. Compare Chatham's, Burke's, and North's plans of conciliation. 

4. Effect of the French alliance on England. 

5. Prove that Chatham was, or was not, consistent in opposing 
independence. 



LECTURE IV. 

Growth of the Movement for Independence, 
1774-76. 

I. Origin and growth of independence. 

1. In the spirit of American institutions. 

2. From New England Union (1643) Americans accused of aiming 

at independence. 

3. Americans deny the charge. 

4. New England thought to be ready for it in 1774. 

5. Attitude of colonies (1775). 

(1) Support war measures. 

(2) Opposed independence. 

6. Attitude of Congress of 1775. 

7. The king promotes independence. 

(1) Refused to hear petition of Congress of 1775. 

(2) Proclaimed colonies rebels. 

(3) Hires mercenary troops. 

II. Movement begins in earnest. 

1. Common sense, January, 1776. 

2. Action of colonial legislatures. 

(1) Massachusetts and New Hampshire in January, and 

South Carolina in March, establish new governments. 

(2) North Carolina instructs for independence, April, 1776. 

(3) Rhode Island disclaims allegiance, May 4. 

(4) Virginia state convention instructs delegates for inde- 

pendence and votes a declaration of rights of man. 
May 16. 

3. Action of Congress. 

(1) Richard Henry Lee moves for independence, foreign 

alliance and confederation, in Jime. 

(2) Vote postponed. 

(a) To wait for fuller instructions from people. 

(6) To permit a committee to draw up a declaration. 

4. Public agitation forces authorities of Pennsylvania, Delaware 

and Maryland to declare for independence. 

5. New York lags. 

6. Jefferson the author and John Adams the defender of the 

declaration. 



7. Political doctrines of the dedaraticm. 

(1) Sets forth rights of men. 

(2) Relations with England and incidentally relations 

between the states. 

III. Significance of the Separation. 

Topics for Study. 

1. Prove that England's conduct toward America was partly based 
on ignorance. 

2. Trace the conduct of the Tories toward independence. 

3. Prove that the American leaders did, or did not, desire inde- 
pendence before the Congress of 1775. 

4. Account for the fact that New England and the South led the 
way toward separation from England. 

5. Analyze the first part of the declaration into its political doctrines. 

6. Prove or disprove that the latter part of the Declaration estab- 
lishes a nation. 



LFX3TURE V. 
Why We Won in the War. 

I. Conditions favoring America: 

1. English army far from source of supplies of 

(1) Men and munitions. 

(2) Food and clothing. 

2. America knew the country better. 

3. Unpopularity of war with English Whigs. 

(1) Some resigned high places in army and navy. 

(2) Little volunteering forced king to employ mercenaries. 

II. Americans were better marksmen. 

1. Every American a sharpshooter. 

(1) Trained by frontier conditions. 

(2) "Indian "method of fighting. 

2. In ten battles British lost about twelve himdred more men 

than Americans. 

(1) Relatively a great loss. 



m. Minute-man's method of caooipaigmiig. 

1. Appeared suddenly, did his work, and disappeared suddenly. 

2. Disconcerted Britifi^ generals; observed no rules of war. 

3. Examples of his work. 



IV. 



(1) Lexington and Concord. 


(2) Before and after Trenton and PriikoetoD. 


(3) Herkimer at Oriskany. 


(4) Stark at Bennington. 


(5) King's Mountain. 


American strategy. 


1. Washington at 


(1) Boston, 


(2) Long Island. 


(3) Trenton and Princeton. 


(4) Brandywine. 


(5) Yorktown. 



2. Other examples. 

(1) Wayne at Stony Point. 

(2) Daniel Morgan at the Cowpens. 

(3) Greene's campaign in the South. 

y. Ehiropean aid. 

1. France, Holland and Spain. 

2. Noted men. 

(1) La Fayette. 

(2) De Kalb. 

(3) Steuben. 

(4) Kosciusko. 

(5) Pulaski. 

Topics for Study. 

1. Morgan and his sharpshooters. 

2. 'Why the war was not popular with English Whigs. 

3. How Franklin won France. 

• 4. Compare American and Boer methods of fighting. 

5. Brief sketch of famous foreigners who helped us. 

6. Prove that we could or could not have won without foreign aid. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Preserving the Fruits. 

I. Growth of Union on basis of State sovereignty. 

1. The Articles of Confederation. 

(1) Origin, 1776-77. 

(2) Relation to the Declaration of Independence. 

(3) Leading provisions. 

2. The decline of the Confederation. 

(1) Defects of the system. 

(2) Events hastening the decline. 

(a) Discontent in the army. 

(b) Weakness of Congress. 

(c) Industrial depression. 

{d) European contempt for America, 
(e) Shay's rebellion. 

II. Movement for National Union. 

1. Germs of national sentiment (1765-1780). 

2. Early work of Washington and Hamilton. 

3. New England and New York hold convention (1780). 

4. Virginia and Maryland Act. 

(1) Meeting of Mt. Vernon, 1785. 

(2) The Annapolis Convention, 1786. 

(a) Called by Virginia. 
(6) Five States present, 
(c) Calls for a Constitutional Convention. 

(3) Attitude of other States, the Continental Congress and 

leading men. 

III. The Constitutional Convention, 1787. 

1. Personnel of the convention. 

2. The Virginia plian of a constitution. 

3. Questions in conflict. 

(1) Confederacy or a nation. 

(a) Small States favor former. 

(b) Large States the latter. 

(c) The Connecticut compromise. 

(2) Representation and slavery. 

(a) Relation to preceding question. 
(h) The demands of both parties, 
(c) The compromise. 
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4. Making the Executive and the Judiciary. 

(1) Problems raised and solved. 

(2) Work finished and signed (September, 1787). 

IV. Ratification of the Constitution (1787-88). 

1. State of public sentiment. 

(1) An early popular vote would have defeated it. 

(2) Washington could have defeated it. 

2. A campaign of education. 

(1) The Constitution printed and distributed. 

(2) Controversial writings. 

(a) In newspapers. 
(6) The Federalist. 
(c) Letters from a Federal Farmer. 

3. State campaigns. 

(1) Great contests in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Vir^ 
ginia and New York. 

(2) Easy victories in the small States. 

(3) Rhode Island and North Carolina lag. 
y. A Nation Bom. 

Topics for Study. 

1. Make a list of the defects of the Confederation and explain how 
it worked in practice. 

2. Explain the efforts of Congress to pay the army, and why it failed. 

3. Make a study of Washington's letter to the Governors. 

4. Explain the relation of Shay's rebellion to the Constitutional 
Convention. 

5. Compare and contrast the Virginia and New Jersey plans of a 
constitution. 

6. Study one of the great State campaigns for ratification. 
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LECTURE I. 

Ballads and Dances of "Merrie England." 

Expression of feelings and idea in old 

^. music iinconscious and unpremeditated; 

•pnT-Mr • ^^^ influenced by known and accepted 

rules of art; not the expression of personal 

individuality. Rather the outgrowth of 

common national traits and customs; almost as imconscious 

and inevitable as the products of nature : affected by climate 

and other physical conditions; by insolation from the outside 

world, racial origins, customs and habits; by ideas of family 

life, habits of thought, etc. 

The folk-song is an embryo ; as the scientist sees in a skele- 
ton the origin and development of a type, so the musical 
investigator traces the past and future of a people?s music 
from a phrase, and deduces habits, customs and conditions of 
life from curves of melody and harmonic masses. This music, 
therefore, valuable historically especially because untutored 
people who are untouched by education are inarticulate save 
through this one medimn. In music their joys and sorrows, 
their passions and their aspirations find utterance. Further, 
in this simple and direct expression of feeling we may, per- 
haps, come nearer to solving the problem of the relation be- 
tween music and life than is possible in the more complicated 
and conscious utterance of the symphony. 

"Music, however, possesses a second property, and this new 
element gives it a peculiar quality of no ordinary scope. Be- 
sides its mathematical qualities, sound is analogous to the cry, 
and — directly expresses — suffering, joy, rage, indignation — all 
the agitations and emotions of an animated and sensitive 
being.— Taine, "The Philosophy of Art," vol. i, part i, 
chapter vi. 

(3) 



"Menie England" stands for out-door 
Tthigliah life, hearty sports and pastimes, sturdy 

CharacteriBtiCS. simplicity and a somewhat matter-of-fact 
temperament, not introspective and never 
morose. Her songs and fireside tales deal much with action; 
feats of strength and deeds of arms; even when love is treated 
it is in a somewhat matter-of-fact manner, and conmionly 
woven into a well defined story. Every characteristic phase 
of life finds expression in a song; the traveling singer was the 
newspaper of his time. Fishermen's songs, hunting songs. 
Maypole songs, peace-egger songs, Christmas carols, Morris 
dances, and the songs of the street vendors — ^all these testify to 
the intimate relation between the music and the life of the 
period. 

Expression of national characteristics in ballads : 
Ballads. "Their strength of language is that which belongs 
to the speech of a people when it is fresh and new, 
and before it has been overlaid with words created for literary 
purposes and by the introduction of foreign words to give 
niceties of meaning, and no cultivated language has the same 
power and directness as that which is the simple expression of 
the thoughts of the people. "-Williams, "English and Scottish 
Ballads." 

"The imsophisticated man is the more master of direct, 
effective expression than he who has had a regular training." — 
Goethe. 

Ballads appeal to the ear and their meaning rests to a con- 
siderable extent in the sound of the words; especially is this 
true of the refrains. 

While the same music would be simg to all the verses of a 
ballad the manner of singing would be altered to suit the 
sentiment. 

Crude instruments and crude ideas of harmony. 

Dances. English dances while hearty enough are without 

the wild abandon of the dances of Hungary and 

Norway; the people are more cool tempered, less liable to 



outbursts of passion; more restrained, so you find a more 
regular rhythm and less sudden contrasts of feeling. 

Of the old scales (modes) in use before our modem scale was 
settled on, the English used the most normal. Their times are 
without the wild, weird effects produced by the intervals of the 
scales so common in Hungarian music. The minor mode (the 
usual medium for sadness and kindred feelings) is not common. 
Their most sentimental tunes have directness and frankness; 
unlike the songs of Italy they are not veiled by a cloud of senti- 
ment, nor (as in Oriental times) by over-ornamentation. 



LECTURE II. 
Italian Folk-songs and Dances. 
Prominence of Southern Races — Egypt, Greece, 

Latin Rome; form of government under which they 

Traits, existed; passing of power to the North. CUmate 
of Italy, natural conditions of fertiUty, and general 
racial traits free, under modem conditions, to work themselves 
out in national character. 

Without the spur of necessity the struggle for existence be- 
comes less strenuous; prudence, foresight, and thrift become 
weakened; passion speaks without thought; less oi^anization 
in pubUc and domestic life; less of the spirit of association or 
combination; a less logical tone of mind. But Latin races 
possess vivacity, adaptability, great intellectual acuteness, 
and a strong sense of beauty; they are more subtle than the 
Teutons, also more temperate. The mysterious union between 
man and the mother earth is here closer than in more northern 
lands. Nature friendly : man a human animal, whose charac- 
teristics, both good and bad, are less tempered by the restrain- 
ing influence of civilization. Necessities of life cheap; "an 
orange costs a centime, a Uttle bread and an onion suffice for 
a dinner; a shirt is a dress and three-fourths of the year one 
can sleep in the open air." 

Love with the Italians is rapture, where with the English it 
is, by comparison, a mild sentiment; hatred desires to strike; 



sadness is black — for a moment. Love is inspired by the sur- 
roimdings; azure sea, a bright sky, and soft hillsides flowering 
midst the tender green of the oUve trees. 

Vivid contrasts in the Italian character, — types in Benven- 
uto Cellini's Autobiography — piety and brutality side by side : 
tenderness and gross passion. 

The songs of Italy reflect the National 
Musical traits with considerable fidelity. With- 

Oharacteristics. out great constructive power they have a 
peculiar charm of melody, and a soft, lan- 
guid grace of rhythm which makes them pre-eminently beau- 
tiful. Their sentiment is unrestrained, nor is it their intent 
to be consistent. (This may be observed, also, in the higher 
forms of Italian music, in which beauty of melody and the 
expression of emotion with dramatic intensity, are more in 
evidence than are the'^power of construction and a logical work- 
ing out of an idea.) In the words of their Folk-songs the 
beauty of the language is of more importance than its meaning. 
They deal with action much less frequently than the English 
songs do, and the story-teUing quaUty, while often present, is 
of much less importance. Not imaginative like Northern 
songs which express the mystery of dark forests, long nights 
and the other aspects of a mysterious and forbidding nature. 
Tunes depend more for their effect on emotional crises than on 
a symmetrical arrangement of phrases; more theatrical than 
thoughtful (melodramatic). Expressiveness of gesture and 
inflection are a part of these songs as they are of the French 
Folk-songs; in some of them great latitude in this respect is 
allowed, reminding one of the " Commedia dell' Arte," in which 
the author furnishes the outline only — the plot, the division 
into acts and scenes, and a certain number of stage directions — 
the words being wholly or partly extemporized by the actors. 
Their humor in words and music is less subtle than the French, 
being more droll and more obvious. 

Strolling players — Pifferari : the Piffero, or Italian oboe with 
sheepskin wind-sack like a bag-pipe: the Comamusa, 



LECJTURE m. 
French FolkHSongs and Dances. 

Frugality; comparative temperance; in- 
National dustry; gaiety; artistic perception; a cer- 
Oharacteristics. tain appreciation of the value of formal- 
ity in human intercourse (for which we 
call them a polite people) , intellectual subtlety ; instinct for the 
dramatic; absence of vulgar pretension ("every man to his 
trade and an artist at that ") . Somewhat quick-tempered and 
volatile, the French country people have, nevertheless, strong 
feelings of patriotism, and much more domesticity than they 
are generally credited with. Status of women among the 
middle and lower classes — ("My sons and the creatures"); 
their industry and frugality. Exaggerated pictures of peasant 
life : Balzac's " Les Paysans." Reserve power of France rests 
among the peasant class. Dramatic instinct shows itself in 
their love of a show; they have a talent for pageants and cere- 
monies, which imparts a kind of dignity to all their acts. Their 
attitude is an objective one; they look on the world of nature 
not in its relation to themselves, introspectively, but as a mere 
spectacle, as a child might look on it; great delight in flowers 
and other natural objects of beauty. 

The marriage question and its attendant benefits and pen- 
alties. 

Fairs, holyday games and other festivities: Pierrot and the 
Marionettes; childlike enjoyment in these ample things. Com- 
parison between their games and the EngUsh single-stick and 
wrestling. Religious observances: blessing the wheat; bless- 
ing of houses in Brittany. 

. French songs and dance-times have a 

f^P^®®®^^^ . ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^s^ i^ *^®°^ ^^^^ ^ 

f vf ^- w • ^ ^^^ expresfflon of the National character. 

their Music, ^^^j^j^ ^^^ conspicuous for strength of 

construction, nor for logic, they are almost always artistic and 
governed by a keen sense of fitness. Without the indolent 
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beauty of thie southern songs, nor the wild vigor of those from 
the North, they have considerable dramatic feeling, and a 
beauty which is more subtle than obvious. There is something 
theatrical in many of the very simplest songs: a kind of 
mimetic quality : " picture music " it has been called. 

In many of the Folk-songs there are refrains such as are to 
be found in a large number of similar songs from other lands, 
whose meaning depends largely on gestures and inflections. 
The sense of many of the melodies, themselves, depends on the 
power of the singer to act out the song. 

The French dance-tunes are rarely violent in effect or erratic 
in rhythm; they lack the energy of the English songs, nor do 
they have the broken rhythms and other characteristics of 
many National dances. 

The more dissonant forms of the scales (such as are used so 
freely in Himgarian melodies) are imcommon, as are the feel- 
ings, the conditions of Ufe, which cause them to be used. 

The village musician had for his instrument a violin and per- 
haps an old havibois of a rough tone, and his harmony very 
likely consisted of two notes soimded continuously through 
the piece. 



LECTURE IV. 

German Folk-songs and Dances. 

Modem Germany is made up of diverse 
National elements, comprising twenty-four states 
Oharacteristics. three of which are kingdoms. Differ- 
ences in customs and language; low Ger- 
man and other distinct dialects; Prussia and Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin in the north : Bavaria in the south. lines somewhat 
effaced by unification and modem conditions. The general 
development of Germany influenced more by the North than 
the South. In the North the people are more imaginative, in 
the South more phlegmatic. The Northem races have a folk- 
lore of great richness, closely allied to that of Scandinavia, bred 



of the dark forests and the mystery of nature, and peopled 
with dwarfs, kobolds, and nbdes. This symbolism — ^which is 
to be f oimd to a greater or less extent in all northern lands — ^has 
thrown a peculiar charm around the history of Germany. It 
is the primal expression of man's idea of nature. Nixies, 
Nibelungen and Valkyrs are objective interpretations of the 
mystery of life and the outer world. 

In the South we find a heavier temperament, but, in com- 
mon with the rest of Germany, there is a certain steadfastness 
(as compared with the Latins), more discipUne, more thought- 
fulness, a less volatile tone of mind, and more sentiment. 
(Wagner said the Adagio was typical of Germany; such a 
composition as the slow movement in the Fifth Symphony or 
the " Path6tique " Sonata.) This sentiment finds most expres- 
sion in the family where, with rigid disciphne, there is, at the 
same time, a formal, but thoroughly genuine domestic happi- 
ness. 

German holy days; Christmas festivities; Christmas trees 
on graves. German humor; lack of Ughtness; (Beethoven's 
Brobdingnagian double-bass passage in the second section of 
the Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony). 

German Folk-music is, perhaps, the 
EjXpression of richest in the world. No other nation pos- 

these Traits sesses to such a remarkable degree those 
in Music. qualities of mind and heart the expression 
of which is within the scope of Music in its 
simplest forms. In its elemental stage, music is not capable 
of a wide range of expression; the mystic, the terrible, the 
grotesque, require a more plastic medium than the crude 
harmony, and the limited scope of the old melodies afford. 
It is to the combination of logic and sentiment that the Ger- 
mans owe a large part of their later supremacy in the art. 
Their tunes have great constructive beauty. The best speci- 
mens have a proportion and arrangement in their phrases: a 
balance of one part with the other : a beauty of form, as well as 
a charm of rhythm and melody which makes them models of 
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their kind. There are few eccentric intervals or striking 
rhythms; sentiment is self-contained; they rarely have the 
short phrase oft repeated as in Oriental songs. The influence 
of harmony is more apparent than in most Folk-songs, and 
that, in itself, shows a high order of development, since har- 
mony demands the power of association and combination to a 
much greater extent than does melody. The most perfect 
specimens of German tunes express in embryo the form of a 
symphonic movement; they possess that variety and unity 
which Art always aims at, and which is existent in life every- 
where. 

Illustrations of the depth of the relation between this music 
and the life of the people; Carlyle "Frederick the Great," 
book 18, chapter 10. Night march before the battle of Leu- 
then; soldiers singing; heroic bravery, faith and trust in their 
King finding expression in their music; inarticulate heroes but 
for this, their only means of expression. Faith, hope, love, the 
spirit of worship, the reverence of the finite man for the in- 
finite, all these speak naturally through this music; naturally 
and without dogma. 



LECTURE V. 

Hungarian Dances and Patriotic Songs. 

Himgarian music originated with the 
National Magyars, who, in the ninth century 
Characteristics, overran the country, and dominated 
it as lords of the soil. They were of Tartar- 
Mongolian stock, and their National characteristics were in 
great contrast to those of the races we have thus far been 
studying. They represent the East with its mysticism, 
its peculiar customs and habits of thought. Full of a kind of 
wild energy, less restrained, less domesticated, less civilized 
(according to our idea of civilization) they lived for many 
centuries more as enemies than friends of the races of western 
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Europe. Not accepting our civilization; with customs and 
manners considerably at variance with ours, their National 
characteristics were retained inviolate. The language of 
the Slav is in itself a great barrier to intercourse with other 
European nations, and the races which use it have remained, 
to a large extent, untouched by our civilization. 

After them came the Gypsies, a dependent race, wanderers, 
nomads, who injected themselves into the life of the country 
and influenced its music to a very remarkable extent. Ijess 
civilized than the Magyars, they had as strong a National 
life, which was tinged to no small degree with the color of 
the Orient. Undomesticated wanderers as they were, their 
characteristics — perhaps through that very fact — retained 
all the original flavor and impressed themselves on the Utera- 
ture and the music of the dominant race. They had the 
Oriental love of ornament, and the strong tinge of the super- 
natural imparted by their origin and their wandering Ufe. 

The most striking evidence of the 
EiXpression of Hungarian National life is found in the 
these Traits combination of notes they use in their 
in Music. melodies. These belong to a time when 
oinr natural scale was not generally ac- 
cepted, and when there were many forms of the scale in use 
instead of the few which the development of harmony has 
made necessary. Some of the old scales (or modes) had pe- 
culiar intervals which produce a strange effect on modem 
ears. These forms have been retained wherever the influence 
of modem music has been absent, and the Hungarian melodies 
are, many of them, founded on one of the most unusual of 
them. This scale, by a natural selection, has been the basis 
of a large number of Hungarian songs, because it is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the expression of their traits, to which it lends 
itself naturally. It is made up of the following notes: (in the 
key of C) c, d, e flat, f sharp, g, a flat, b, and c. The peculiar 
interval between the third and fourth, and the sixth and 
seventh notes, together with the harmony on which they are 
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based; is responsible for the striking effects in many Hungarian 
tunes. In addition to this they use strongly marked rhythms, 
full of vigor and wildness which impart a peculiar charm to 
their melodies. Use of minor keys frequent, as in all isolated 
coimtries. Patriotic songs and stirring battle-hymns. 

The Gypsies have embeUished the Magyar songs with 
much ornamentation and given them quite a distinct char- 
acter. The love of decoration for its own sake (which they 
probably derive from the Orient and which they express in 
many other ways) has caused them to elaborate the simple 
Magyar tunes by characteristic scales, trills, and other em- 
bellishments. The National instrument, the Cymbalon or 
Dulcimer, lends itself to this treatment, which embodies many 
characteristic idioms. 

The CsMds, the most popular National dance, with its 
slow, first part, into which great pathos is infused, and 
its rapid movement, with syncopated rhythm, its peculiar 
intervals in the melody and the wild frenzy with which 
it is performed, is perhaps the most characteristic National 
dance in existence. 



LECTURE VI. 

Norse Songs and Dances. 

National Effect of nature on man; physical 

Oharacteristics. P^^^^^^ ^^ Norway; the mystery of the 

North; dread nature mysterious and 

imfriendly; not the mother of human beings, nursing and 

sustaining them; not a familiar and knowable thing as in the 

South, but imapproachable and repellent. Long periods of 

darkness; a winter sun; extreme cold; an unresponsive soil; 

life a battle with nature; inaccessible solitudes; mountains and 

fiords. Such physical conditions as these beget superstition 

and foster it. The imagination is stirred; the white veil of 

a distant torrent takes human shape; the inaccessible forests 
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are peopled with sprites; all natural phenomena come to be 
personified in the imagination until the National life is satur- 
ated with legends. The spirit of Norway is the spirit of 
fantasie. 

Society less organized than in more settled commimities; 
less restraint; also less influence from the outside world, 
so that the National traits remain imchanged. Temperament 
somewhat volatile; brave hardihood and a spirit of adventure. 

Among the festivals of Norway those which celebrate the 
return of spring are (natin-ally) the most important; the 
awakening from the long winter ; the return to the world, is cele- 
brated with joy in songs and dances of a peculiar freshness. 
But all events of any consequence have their songs and cere- 
monials and the gatherings are real events in the lives of the 
people whose existence is a lonely one. 

The Folk-music of Norway is rich in 
Expression of idioms which reflect National traits; 

these Traits phrases of three or four notes which sound 
in Music. like wild calls (yodels) are frequent in 
both songs and dance-tunes; the passage 
of five notes, descending, at the beginning of the second move- 
ment of Grieg's violin sonata in F is a famiUar idiom and 
may be found in a large number of Norse songs; the use of 
minor chords in succession is also characteristic ; these idioms 
produce an effect of wildness and mystery, which gives 
to the songs a strong flavor of the North. They are often 
founded on the old scale forms in which intervals mostly dis- 
carded by us are common; the use of the syncopated rhythm 
(sometimes called the "Scotch snap") is somewhat frequent. 
Peculiarities of rhythm; in contrast to the regularity of the 
more Southern dances these have a violence, and unexpected- 
ness in them, which reflects vividly the temperament of the 
people; the rhythm of the music will often be broken for the 
purpose of allowing some particularly energetic movement 
of the dancers. Although lacking in the highly organized 
form and the delightfully quiet sentiment of the German 
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songs, they possess such a strong flavor of their own, and 
are so vigorous and so thoroughly genuine, that they have 
not only revealed to us the Norse character and tempera- 
ment, but have also been the basis of a higher form of 
National music which is surpassed by no other for pictur- 
esqueness and vitality. The miion between the Folk-song of 
Norway and modem Norse music (such as Grieg's) is closer 
than that to be foimd in any other country. One is a direct 
outcome of the other. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

"Evolution of the Art of Music," Chapters 1-4. Parry. (D.Apple- 
ton.) 

Famous composers and their works. (Articles on National Music.) 
Paine. (Millet Co.) 

Groves' " Dictionary of Music and Musicians." (Articles on Folk- 
songs, Schools of Music.) 

" Old English Songs," introduction by Austin Dobson. (Macmillan.) 

"A Book of Old English Love Songs," introduction by H. W. Mabie. 
(Macmillan). 

"Studies in Folk-lore and Popular Poetry." Williams. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

"Myths and Myth-makers." John Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

"Fairy Mythology." Keightley. (Bohn's Library.) 

"The Philosophy of Art." Taine. 

" Music in Its Relation to the Intellect and the Emotions." Stainer. 
(Novello Ewer & Co.) 

"Italy — Rome and Naples." Taine. English edition. (Lejrpoldt 
& Holt, New York.) 

"Life of Benvenuto Cellini." (Bohn's Library.) 

"French Life in Town and Country," Lynch. (Putnam.) 

"German Life in Town and Country," Dawson. (Putnam.) 

"Afraja," Mugge. 

" Peer Gynt." Ibsen. Translated by William and Charles Archer. 
(London: Walter Scott, Ltd.) 



The Mason and Hamlin Company supplies Mr. Surette with a grand 
piano for his lectures. 



VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Eztensioii of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest The following have been recently issued : 



The Citibs of Italy and Theib Ootto Civilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

English Writbbs of the Present Eea. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. . 15 cents 

The Divine Comedy of Dante. Edward Howard Qriggs, M. A 10 cents 

The Expansion of England. Cecil F. Lavell, M. A 10 cents 

Wagner : The Musio Drama. Thomas Whitney Burette 15 cents 

Great Noveuots. William Bayard Hale, M. A 10 cents 

SoaoLOGY IN English Literature. J. W. Martin, B. Sc., 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. . . .10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

CiviCB. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frissell 25 cents 

The Awakening of Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M. A. 10 cents 

Burns and Soott. Albert H. Smyth, B. A. 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. 10 cents 

The Painters of Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 15 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the pdoe; 
Address Jolin Nolen, Secretary, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS. 

Text-book for the course: A. B. Hart, " Formation of the Union, 1760- 
1829."* 
Text-books for lectures: 

I. Parkman, "Montcalm and Wolfe."* 
II. Woodbum, " Lecky's American Revolution."* 

III. Woodbum, " Lecky's American Revolution."* 

IV. Carrington, " Washington the Soldier."* 

V. Hosmer, " The History of the Louisiana Purchase."* 
VI. Roosevelt, " The Naval War of 1812."* 

In addition to the text-books the following works are recommended: 
Adams, "History of the United States." 
American Statesmen series: Hosmer, "Samuel Adams"*; Lodge, 

"George Washington"; Morse, "John Adams"*; Schurz, "Henrv 

Clay "iTyler, "Patrick Henry, " etc. 
Bradley, "Wolfe '* (English Men of Action series). 
Buell, "PaulJones." 
Burke Four speeches on America, and "Letter to the Sheriffs of 

Bristol." 
Codman, "Arnold's Expedition to Quebec." 
Curtis, " The True Thomas Jefferson."* 
Duruy, " History of France." 
Fisher, "The True Benjamin Franklin."* 

Fiske, " The American Revolution " ;* " The War of Independence."* 
Ford, "The True George Washington."* 
Franklin, Autobiography.* 
Hart, "American History told bjr Contemporaries." Vols. II,* III* 

Foundations of American Foreign Policy.* 
Hosmer, " A Short History of the Mississippi Valley." 
Mahan, " The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 " ,•* " The 

Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire." 
More, " Benjamin Franklin."* 

McMaster, " History of the People of the United States," Vols. I-III.* 
Parkman, "The Conspiracy of Pontiac," and other works. 
Smith, " Political History of the United States." 
Walker, "The Making of the Nation. 1783-1817."* 
Winsor, " Narrative and Critical History of America," Vols. VI, VII. 

* Books marked thua are included in the Society's Travelling Library. The Uni- 
▼ersity Extension examination in oonnecti<ML with this course will require knowl- 
edge of the text-booke only. 



LECTURE I. 
The Conquest of New France. 

"In breaking through the line with which France had striven to 
check the westward advance of the English colonists, Pitt had uncon- 
sciously changed the history of the world. His support of Frederick 
and of Prussia was to lead m our own day to the creation of a United 
Germany. His conquest of Canada, by removing the enemy whose 
dread, knit the colonists to the mother coimtry, and by flingmg open 
to their energies in the days to come the boundless plains of the West, 
laid the foundation of the United States."— J. R. Green. 

Basis of Lecturb. 

The territorial claims of France, in America, in 1750, were very great, 
and her military organization was much superior to that of the English 
colonies. The latter, however, though suffering from the decentraliza- 
tion of government and the mutual jealousy of the provinces, weie 
strong in nmnbers (about 1,500,000 freemen) ; while the population of 
New France did not exceed 80,000, most of whom inhabited the coun- 
try in the neighborhood of Quebec and Montreal. 

The years preceding the outbreak of war (1755) saw the French 
energetically establishing and resolutely holding a chain of military 
posts throughout the region of the upper lakes and in the Mississippi 
valley. The British and Colonial forces were repulsed at every point 
until 1758. Then the generals chosen by Pitt reduced in rapid suc- 
cession Louisbourg, Fort Frontenac, Fort Duquesne, Niagara and Ti- 
conderoga. The contest centred on Quebec. 

In this famous struggle the strength of the contending parties was 
nearly equal, the excellence of Wolfe's army being balanced by the al- 
most impregnable position held by Montcalm's force. Finally, by an 
act of audacity such as Pitt inspired in all his commanders, Wolfe and 
his army stood on the Plains of Abraham. The French were defeated 
(September 13, 1759), and five days later the city surrendered, to 
become, by the Peace of Paris, 1763, a permanent possession of the 
British crown. ''A happier calamity never befell a people than the 
conquest of Canada by the British arms. " (Parkman) 
Textrhook, — Parkman, "Montcalm and Wolfe." 
Study Meeting Programme.* 

1. Reading. — The Defence of Verchdres. Reference: — ^Parkman, 

"Count Frontenac," chapter 14. 

2. Reading. — Small Pox and Brandy Among the Indians (Kalm). 

Reference: — Hart, "American History told by Contem 
poraries,"t II> 114. 

*No reading, and few papers or talks, should be more than five minutes in length. 
f-Henceforth designated simply as " Hart." 

(3) 
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3. The form and spirit of the government of New France. Refer- 

ence .'—F&rkmaM, "The Old Regime in Canada," chapters 
16-20. 

4. Reading.— The Government of Canada (Kakn). Reference:-- 

Hart, II, 112. 
6. The story of Evangeline, with quotations from Longfellow's 
poem. Reference: — Text-book, chapter 8- 

6. Reading.— Deportation of the Acadians. Reference: — Hart, 

II, 126. 

7. Braddock's campaign. References: — Text-book, chapter 7; 

Thackeray, "The Virginians." 

8. Reading.— A French Accomit of Braddock's Defeat. Refer- 

ence;— Hart, II, 127. 

9. Sketch briefly the career of James Wolfe. Reference: — Bradle3'^, 

"Wolfe" (English Men of Action series). 

10. From the history of the Seven Years' War (1756-1763), illus- 

trated the value of sea power. Reference: — ^Mahan, "In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon History." 

11. Mention the chief strategic or tactical errors on either side during 

Wolfe's siege of Quebec. Reference: — ^Text-book, chapters 
23-28. 

12. Reading.— The Fall of Quebec (Knox). Reference :-'Jisfft. 

II, 129. 



LECTURE II. 
Samuel Adams : the Begioning of Oolonial Unity. 

" That friendly relations between the colonies and the mother-country 
were not re-established is due chiefly to Samuel Adams, a member of 
the Massachusetts General Court from Boston. His strength lay in his 
vehemence, his total inability to see more than one side of any question, 
and still more in his subtle influence upon the Boston town-meeting, 
upon conmiittees, and in private conclaves. He seems to have beSi 
determined from the beginning that independence might come, ought 
to come, and must come." — ^A. B. Hart. 

Basis of Lecture. 

During the period immediately preceding and following the English 
Revolution (1688) strained relations had existed between England 
and most of the American colonies; but "in the long period of un- 
broken Whig rule which followed, most of the elements of discontent 
had subsided. The wise neglect of Walpole and Newcastle was emi- 
nently conducive to colonial interests. " (Lecky) This good feeling 
rose to its height at the close of the French war, the results of which 



were more favorable to America than to any other part of the British 
Empire. 

This war, however, raised the national debt of England to £140,- 
000,000, and the consequent increase of taxation caused the govern- 
ment to endeavor to persuade or compel the colonists to at least par- 
tially support the British army in America. The various methods 
taken for this purpose were bitterly opposed in America, especially by 
the democratic element, whose sentiments were voiced by the large 
legal class and by the press. The centre of this resistance was Boston, 
owing largely to the fact that government in New England was en- 
tirely in the hands of *' the people." In Virginia, on the contrary, the 
trimnph of Revolutionary principles had to be prepared by an internal 
democratic revolution. 

Samuel Adams, "the man of the town-meeting," led the resistance 
of Boston. He organized in Massachusetts a government entirely 
independent of the royal governor. He established locally the " Com- 
mittee of Correspondence," which afterwards, as an inter-colonial 
institution, did so much to unite the provinces. Finally, in the sec 
ond Continental Congress, he seconded the motion of John Adams to 
appoint Washington conmiander-in-chief of the forces. The work of 
Samuel Adams was done. The question was now one for the military 
man and the diplomat, not for the politician. 

Text-book, — ^Woodbum, "Lecky's American Revolution" (Appleton). 
Study Meeting Prookamme. 

1. Reading. — The Battle of Bushy Run. Reference: — Parkman, 

" Conspiracy of Pontiac," part of chapter 20. 

2. Reading.— The State of the Colonies, 1776 (Franklin). Refer- 

ence: — Selections from Hart, II, 143. 

3. Compare the English, the French and the American Revolutions. 

4. A S3rmposium: Each member to read a brief description of the 

character, or of the work, of Samuel Adams. 

5. Franklin's connection with Hutchinson's letters. References: 

—Text-book, pp. 144-152; Fisher, "The True Benjamin 
Franklin," chapter 7. 

6. Reading. — Hutchinson's letters. Reference: — Hart, II, 148. 

7. Was there need of the political separation of the American col- 

onies from Great Britain? 

8. Has it been for the good of (a)— the United States? (6)— Great 

Britain? (c)— Canada? ((i)— Europe? (c)— the World? 

9. Reading.— The "Boston Massacre" (1770). Reference:— Hart, 

II. 161. 

10. Reading. — ^The character of George III. Reference: Hart, 11,130. 

11. Debate: That Hutchinson has no claim to the designation "pa- 

triot." 



LECTURE III. 
Beiyajilin Franklin : the French Alliance. 

" Of the sincerity of the enthusiasm [felt in France for the American 
Revolutionists], however, there can be little question. The very ju- 
dicious selection of Franklin as the chief representative of the colonies 
greatly added to it. His works were well known in France through 
several translations; his ^reat discovery of the lightning conductor had 
been made when the Parisian enthusiasm for physical science was at its 
height, and it was soon foimd that the man was at least as remarkable 
as his works. . . . Poets, philosophers, men and women of fashioUj 
were alike at his feet, and all the enthusiasms and Utopias of France 
seemed to gather round that calm American, who, under the appear- 
ance of extreme simplicity, concealed the astuteness of the most accom- 
plished diplomatist, and who never for a moment lost sight of the object 
at which he aimed ... He used all his influence to hurry Fitmce 
into war."— W. E. H. Lecky. 

Basis of Lrcturi:. 

The chief reason for the desire of the English government to main- 
tain an army in America after the Peace of Paris had been the fear that 
in the next war France would endeavor to regain her lost American 
possessions. During the whole of the Revolutionary war, this dread 
was present also in the minds of prominent Americans. It was with 
reluctance, therefore, that they asked French aid. They were driven 
to it by the prospect of a long and costly war, and especially by the 
pressing need of securing some effective opposition to Great Britain'b 
naval power. 

The aid of France was of value to the American Revolution chiefly 
as follows: 1. It compelled the opponents of a declaration of Inde- 
pendence to recede from their position, since French aid could not be 
obtained unless American Independence was a sine gua rum of the con 
elusion of the contest. 2. It consumed the strength of Great Britain 
in distant enterprises, and even rendei'ed her hold on the sea insecure! 
3. It enabled the Revolutionary Ck)ngress to obtain the financial sup- 
port so essential to the prosecution of the war. 

The influence of Franklin towards securing the French alliance was 
of great value. He was devoted to the idea of Independence. He 
enjoyed the confidence of more prominent Americans than did prob- 
ably any other of his countr3rmen at this time. He was familiar with 
the French language, having in this respect the advantage of Washing- 
ton and John Adams. He felt no suspicion of French motives in aiding 
the American cause. Finally, his character, his talents and his career 
peculiarly appealed to the French nation. Thus in the final treaty, 
largely through his influence, — " everything the United States could 
with any shadow of plausibility demand from England they obtained, 
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and much of what they obtained was granted them in opposition to the 
two great Powers by whose assistance they had triumphed." (Lecky) 
Text-book, — ^Woodbum, " Lecky 's American Revolution." 
Study Meetino Pbooramme. 

1. Give a synopsis of Burke's Speech on Conciliation with Amer 

ica, 1775. 

2. Reading. — Selected by the reader from Fisher, " The True Ben» 

jamin Franklin." 

3. Sketch the life of Franklin to 1757. Reference: — Franklin's Au- 

tobiography. 

4. What, in a general way, was the financial position of France in 

1776? jRe/erencc;— Duruy, "History of France." 

5. Reading. — ^The Surrender of Burgojme, 1777. Reference: — 

Hart, II, 197. 

6. What were the determining factors in the success of the Amer^ 

ican Revolution? 

7. Reading. — ^A Treaty with France, 1778 (Franklin). Reference: 

—Hart, II, 199. 

8. What was the influence of the American Revolution on France? 

Reference: — Duruy, " History of France." 

9. Reading. — ^A French protest against the American Commis- 

sioners. Reference: — Hart, II, 216. 
10. Discuss the influence of sea-power on the following: (a) the 
English tenure of New York; (b) the position of Com- 
wallis in the Southern States; (c) the present security of 
Canada; (d) the incorporation of Cuba into the American 
Union. 



LECTURE IV. 
George Wcushington as Ooxnmaiider-iii-Ohief. 

'' In Washington were combined all the highest qualities of a general. 
— dogged tenacity of purpose, endless fertility in resource, sleepless 
vigilance, and unfailing courage. No enemy ever caught him una- 
wares, and he never let slip an opportunity of striking back. He had 
a rare geographical instinct, always knew where the strongest position 
was, and how to reach it. He was a master of the art of concealing his 
own plan and detecting his adversaiy's. He knew better than to 
hazard everything upon the result of a sm^le contest, and because of the 
enem}r's superior force he was so often obliged to refuse battle that some 
of his impatient critics called him slow; but no general was ever quicker 
in dealing heavy blows when the proper moment arrived. He was 
neither unduly elated by victory nor discouraged by defeat. When 
all others lost heart he was bravest; and at the very moment when ruin 
seemed to stare him in the face, he was craftily preparing disaster and 
confusion for the enemy." — John Fiske. 
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Basis of Lectxtre. 

Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces by the 
:8econd Ck)ntinental Congress, in June, 1775. He undertook the office 
with reluctance, and only from a strong sense of duty, stipulating that 
he should receive no salary, but should merely have his expenses paid. 
His difficulties were enormous. He had to face lack of men, of money, 
of supplies, sometimes of the confidence of Congress. He foimd jeal- 
ousy between the States and between the Americans and their French 
allies. He was aided, on the other hand, by the incompetence of the 
British commanders, and by the great extent of territory covered by 
the military operations. 

The history of the war falls into three parts. (1) The war in the 
North began with the siege and evacuation of Boston and reaUy ended 
with the capture of Burg03me and his army of 5000 men at Saratoga, 
October, 1777. Other incidents were the invasion of Canada by Mont- 
gomery and Arnold, and the operations in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. (2) The history of the contest for the Middle States includes 
an account of the British capture of New York, of New Jersey and of 
Philadelphia; and of Washington's brilliant tactics at Trenton and 
Prinoetion. (3) In the Southern colonies the conflict bore the char 
4u;ter of civil war, since it was the only locality where the loyalists took 
up arms for the British in any considerable numbers. In addition to 
this partisan warfare, however, there occurred the invasion of Com- 
wallis which ended so disastrously for the British at Yorktown, October, 
1781, when Washington and Lafayette, with the assistance of the 
French fleet, captured practically the whole of the Southern anny of 
invasion. 

Text-book. — Carrington, "Washington the Soldier." 
Studt MsETiNa Proorammb. 

1. Reading. — ^The Recruiting Service. Reference: — Selection from 

Hart, II, 170. 

2. Reading.— "The Game is Pretty Near Up" (Washington). 

Reference: — Hart, II, 195, A. 

3. Mention the strategic errors of the British commanders in Amer- 

ica, 1775-1782. Reference: — Text-book, or any other history 
of the war. 

4. Reading. — Vengeance on the Tories. Reference: — Selection from 

Hart, II, 168. 

5. Answer fully the following questions in relation to Burgoyne's 

expedition: (a) Was it a promising plan? (b) Could the 
obstacles have been overcome? (c) To whom should his 
defeat be attributed? (d) What were its consequences? 
Reference: — ^The same as for No. 3. 
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6. Reading. — ^A Soldier's Love Letter. Reference: — Hart, II, 162. 

7. Give, with some comments, the story of Arnold's treason. Ref- 

erence: — The same as for No. 3, or. Hill, " Benedict Arnold." 

8. Reading. — ^The Death of N^^than Hale (poem). Reference: — 

Hart, II, 171. 
0. Compare the motives and conduct of Hale and Andr6. Refer-- 
encea: — Sargent, "Life and Career of Major John Andr6;'", 
Partridge, "Nathan Hale"; Lecky's "American Revolu- 
tion," etc. 
\0, Reading. — ^Andr^'s Last Request. Reference: — Hart, II, 183, C. 

11. Give an account of the financial afsistance rendered to the 

Revolution by Robert Morris. Reference :^-^paxks, "The 
Men Who Made the Nation," chapter 4. 

12. Headings. — ^Life at Valley Forge. Reference: — Selection from 

Hart, II, 198. Washington's Farewell to His Offit'«rs. 
Reference^-^FoTd, " The True George Washington," pp. 291- 
292. 



LECTURE V. 
Thomas Jefiferson : the Begmning of Expansion. 

" In no part of his public experience has Jefferson's skill as a politician 
or his broad statesmanship been illustrated in such a striking manner 
as in connection with the treaty for the annexation of the Louisiana 
Territory to the United States. It was the greatest triumph of his 
career, and it seems inexplicable that he did not include it in his epitaph 
which mentions but three of his achievements. It was without question 
the greatest benefit he conferred upon his coimtry, and contributed 
more to his honor than any other incident or public act with which he 
was connected ... On reviewing Jefferson's record it will be seen 
that he was a natural expansionist." — ^W. E. Curtis. 

Basis of Lecture. 

Although Spanish explorers were the first to reach the Mississippi 
and to penetrate the country beyond, they formed no settlements 
north of Mexico and Florida. The upper country was explored and 
mapped by the French from Canada, and in 1682 La Salle descended 
the river to the Gulf and took possession of the vast undefined terri- 
tory drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. He named it Loui- 
siana after the King of France. The region of the Mississippi gradually 
received a considerable French population, but in 1762-'63,*New 
Orleans and the whole right bank of the river were ceded to Spain, and 
the left bank, except New Orleans, to England. England's share was 
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given to the United States in 1783. The bulk of the Spanish territory 
was restored to France in 1800. 

The early dream of Napoleon was the attainment of a world empire 
rivalling that of England. But the enormous growth of the British 
navy, and its almost unbroken series of victories, convinced him that 
the French empire must be formed of the coim tries of Europe, not of 
distant colonies. ['* You see our land forces have fought and will fight 
victoriously against all Europe. But as to the sea . . . you must 
know that there we have to lower the flag." — Napoleon Bonaparte.l 
In this despair of colonial empire, Napoleon directed the sale of the 
entire territory to the United States, though Jefferson had asked but 
for the mouth of the Mississippi. In April, 1803, the bargain was con- 
cluded, the terms being 60,000,000 francs. 

There was serious opposition in the United States to the purchase^ 
chiefly on the ground that it was an unconstitutional act. Though 
there was ground for this charge, the treaties were ratified. Thus, 
largely through the caprice of the French despot, the million of square 
miles now forming the territory of fourteen States and Territories, was 
added to the national domain. Jefferson at once made arrangements 
for the transfer and government of the new possession, and sent through 
it an exploring expedition imder Lewis and Clark. 

Text-book. — Hosmer, " The History of the Louisiana Purchase." 

Study Meeting PnoGRAMMB. 

1. Reading. — ^Jeffersonian SimpHcity. Reference: — Selections from 

Curtis, " The Tnie Thomas Jefferson," chapter 7. 

2. Briefly outline the career of Napoleon to 1803. Reference: — 

Duruy, History of France. 

3. Reading. — The Importance of New Orleans (Jefferson). Refer- 

ence:— Haxt, III, 111, B. 

4. What were the American objections to the Louisiana purchase 

and how were they overcome? Reference: — ^Adams, " Hia^ 
tory of the United States," Vol. II. 

5. Reading. — ^A Satire on Jefferson (Washington Irving'i. Refer^ 

e/ice;— Hart, III, 110. 

6. Criticize the quotation from Curtis' book given above. 

7. Reading. — ^The Expedition of Lewis and Clark. Reference: — 

Selections from Hart, III, 115. 

8. Sketch this exploring expedition, and that of Zebulon Pike, with 

maps. References: — Lighton, " Lewis and Clark," (Riverside 
Biographical Series) ; Whiting, "Life of Z. M. Pike'* 
(Sparks' American Biography). 
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9. Reading. — Burr's Muster at Blezmerhasset's Island. Reference: — 

Hart, III, 109. 

10. Make an estimate of the character of Aaron Burr. Refer' 

ence : — Merwin, ''Aaron Burr" (Beacon Biographies). 

11. Notes by various members on interesting points in the history 

of New Orleans. 



LECTURE VI. 
The War of 1812: National Unity. 

** The War of 1812 . . . stands as one of the most singular wars 
in history. It was begun on accoimt of outrages committed upon the 
maritime commerce of the United States; but those parts of the country 
which had least to do with that maritime commerce, the South and 
West, were most in favor of the war^ while those whose fortunes were 
on the sea most eamestiy opposed it. Considering that the conduct 
of Napoleon toward the tJnit^ States had been in some respects more 
outrageous, certainly more perfidious and insulting, than the conduct 
of Great Britain, it might be questioned whether the war was not waged 
against the wrong party. Ab a matter of fact the Orders in Council 
furnished the principal cause of the war. That principal cause hap- 
pNened to disappear at the same time that the war was declared. Hos- 
tilities were continued on a secondary issue. But when peace was made, 
neither the one nor the other was by so much as a single word alludea 
to in the treaty. To cap the dimax, the principal battle of the war. 
the battle of New Orleans, was fought after the peace had been signed.'' 
—Carl Schurz. 

Basis of Lkctxtbb. 

During the years preceding 1812, Napoleon hacl been rising to the 
height of his power. Baffled in his desire for a colonial empire, he had 
turned French arms against the continent of Europe. He had con- 
quered all the continental neighbors of France, and after a fierce contest 
Russia became his ally. Only Great Britain seemed able to defy him, 
and in return for her blockade of his ports, he issued the " Berlin De- 
cree" by which the conquests of France were forbidden to have com- 
mercial intercourse with the British Islands. Great Britain's retalia- 
tory "Orders in Coimcil" forbade trade with Napoleon's possessions. 
In this great conflict the belligerents had small respect for neutral 
rights. The conduct of both became more and more outrageous, and 
the United States was the chief sufferer. It seemed necessary for 
America to defend her commercial interests and to assert her national 
rights. Justice demanded a declaiation of war against both belligerents*. 
It was directed against Great Britain alone mainly because of a lingering 
hatred of England and love of France, and because Ekigland was be- 
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lieved to be vulnerable through Canada. Clay and his ''wai^hawk"^ 
followers expected to dictate a peace at Quebec and Halifax. 

The expeditions against Canada, however, and in fact all the land 
operations, except at New Orleans, were miserably managed, and utterly 
failed. ["When you retreat, take notice that you must retreat by the 
Georgetown road." — Order to the troops by General Winder, when 
about to defend the national capital with 7000 soldiers against 5000 
invaders]. The naval battles, on the contrary, including those on the 
lakes, were almost uniformly in favor of the Americans. The cause of 
this was the possession by the United States of the finest frigates, the 
best gunners, and probably the most resourceful commanders then 
afloat. Ultimately, however, every American port was blockaded, and 
only the victory of New Orleans enabled Clay to return without shame 
from the signing of the treaty of Ghent. Nevertheless, the Ameriean 
navy had secured the respect of the world. The national flag would 
never again be insulted by blockade or impressment. The states which 
had in principle bitterly opposed the war, had joined loyally in it 
From this time dates the larger national tradition which made possible 
the sacrifices of the Civil War. 

Tex^-fcooA;.— Roosevelt, "The Naval War of 1812." 
Study Meeting Programme. 

1. Reading. — Experienoe of Impressments. Refereneei-^-'Selectkai 

from Hart, III, 116. 

2. Estimate the value of Goldwin Smith's criticism of the war. 

Reference: — "The United States: A Political History," pp. 
166-174. 

3. Reading. — Courtesies of English Cruisers. Reference: — ^Hart, 

III, 117. 

4. Criticize the statement of Hart: "Nothing but a total want of 

understanding of the conditions in Europe could have 
brought about the War of 1812." 

5. Reading. — Capture of the Chesapeake by the Leopard. Refer* 

ence: — Hart, III, 119. 

6. Give a brief account of one of the following naval contests: the 

Constitution and the Guerri^; The Chesapeake and the 
Shannon; Perry's victory on Lake Erie. Or, traee the 
career of one vessel through the war. Reference: — ^Text- 
book. 

7. Reading. — Capture of the Java. Reference: — ^Hart, III, 134. 

8. Compare British generalship at Bunker Hill and New OrleanB. 

9. Reading. — Campaign of New Orleans. Reference: — Hart, III, 127.. 
10. Song.— The Star-Spangled Banner (1814: Francis Scott Key). 
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LECTURE I. 
The Heroic Age of Greece. 

^'Speaking generally, we may say that the Homeric Greekd appeair 
as a gentle and generous race in a rude age. There is no trace among 
the Homeric Greeks of oriental vice or cruelty in its worst forms. 
Their sense of decency and propriety is remarkably fine, even in some 
points in which their descendants were less delicate. . . . (And 
yet) the civilization based on these ideas and feelings was very 
imlike that of the later Greek world. The Homeric man already 
exhibits, indeed, the clear-cut Greek type of humanity, he has its 
essential qualities, mental and moral. But all his surroundings 
bespeak an age of transition. Crude contrasts abound. Luxuries 
and splendors of an eastern cast are mingled with elements of 
squalid barbarism. Manners of the noblest chivalry and the truest 
refinement are strangely crossed by traits of coarseness or ferocity." 
— R. C. Jebb, Introduction to Homer. 

"And other sons of Achaians ran up around, who gazed upon 
the stature and marvellous goodliness of (the dead) Hector. Nor 
did any stand by but wounded him, and thus would many a man say 
looking toward his neighbor — ^'Go to, of a truth far easier to handle 
is Hector now than when he burnt the ships with blazing fire.' Thus 
would many a man say, and wound him as he stood hard by."— 
Iliad, Book XXII. 

''Now the nurse, when she saw the bodies of the dead and the 
great gore of blood, made ready to cry aloud for joy. . . . But 
Odysseus checked and held her in her eagerness, and uttering his 
voice spake to her winged words: Within thine own heart rejoice, 
old nurse, and be still and cry not aloud; for it is an unholy thing 
to boast over slain men. Now these hath the destiny of the gods 
overcome, and their own cruel deeds, for they honored none of earthly 
men, neither the good nor yet the bad, that came among them." 
^—Odyssey, Book XXII. 

"He also is hated of Zeus who injures the stranger begging for pro- 
tection, who sins against his aged father with contemptuous words, 
who acts unjustly towards orphan children, who reproaches the poor 
flian with the wretched lot which the gods have decreed for him." 
— Hesiod {,contem'porwry with Homer , or approximately so). 

"Anon came the throned Dawn, and awakened Nausicaa of the fair 
robes, who straightway . . . went through the halls to her parents, 
her father dear and her mother. And she found them within, her 
mother sitting by the hearth with the women her handmaids, spinning 
yam of sea-purple stain, but her father she met as he was going forth 
to the renowned kings in their coimcil, whither the noble Phaeacians 
called him. Standing close by her dear father she spake, saying: 
*Father, dear, oouldst thou not lend me a high wagon with strong 

(3)" 



wheels, that I 'may take the goodly raiment to wash, so much as I 
have lying soiled? Yea, and it is seemly that thou thyself, wbea 
thou art with the princes in the council, should have fresh raiment 
to wear.' . . . Then Nausicaa took the whip and the shining 
reins, and touched the mules to start them; then there was a clatter 
of hoofs, and on they strained without flagging, with their load of 
the raiment and the maiden. . . Now when they were come to the 
beautiful stream of the river, where truly were the unfailing cisterns, 
and bright water welled up free from beneath, and flowed past, 
enough to wash the foulest garments clean, there the girls un- 
harnessed the mules from imder the chariot, and turning them loose 
they drove them along the banks of the eddying river to graze on the 
honey-sweet clover. Then they took the garments from the wain, in 
their hands, and bore them to the water, and briskly trod them down 
in the trenches, in busy rivalry. Now when they had washed and 
cleansed all the stains, they spread all out in order along the shore 
of the deep, even where the sea, in breaking on the coast, washed the 
pebbles clean." — Odyssey, Book VI. 

Basis of Lectube. 

The civilizations of Egypt and Western Asia, wonderful as they 
were, were stunted by the Asiatic lack of individualism, weak sense of 
personal rights and duties, and overpowering sensitiveness to out- 
ward force; prevalence of despotism and — indicating the same inabil- 
ity to face the manifestation of power — ^theocracy and ecclesiasticism 
with control of life and thought by priests. Much that the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans achieved, however, modified, improved and scattered 
abroad by the Phoenicians, gave the Greeks their first lessons in art, 
letters and civilization generally. 

The advance on the East, even in earlier stages of Greek develop- 
ment, is best seen in the Homeric poems. The Iliad indicates a 
fundamental contrast to Asiatic prostration before kings and 
gods — though both are recognized and deeply respected. Kings are 
aided by councils of chiefs and their judgments disputed without 
fear (See Iliad, Book I and indications throughout the poem. For 
example: — "Then* verily Polydamas stood by brave Hector, and 
spake: Hector, ever dost thou rebuke me in the assemblies, though I 
counsel wisely; since it by no means beseemeth one of the people to 
speak contrary to thee, in council or in war, but always to increase 
thy power; but now again will I say all that seemeth to me to be 
best." Iliad, XII), and the gods may even be wounded in an earthly 
battle. See the episode of the wounding of Ares and Aphrodite by 
Diomedes in IU<id, V, though the poet felt it necessary to have the 
Greek aided by a goddess, Pallas Athene. 

This freedom of spirit grew until monarchies tended to lose more 
and more of their Asiatic character and finally disappeared in most 



of the Greek States, while though regard for the gods continued to 
form a large element in Greek life, priestly power sank into insig- 
nificance. Homeric ideas of courage, chivalry, hospitality and the 
position of women, show in some respects a greater freedom and grace 
than we find in fifth-century Greece; in essential points the poet of 
the Iliad was the true prophet and earliest great interpreter of the 
Hellenic spirit. 

Topics fob Special Study. 

1. What does the title of king mean in the Iliad (see, for instance, 
Iliad, Book II, pp. 340-5-6; Fowler, City-State, pp. 67-74; Oman, 
chap. Ill; Jehb, Classical Greek Poetry, chap. I and Homer, p. 46). 
2. The Homeric conception of the gods {Iliad, Books VIII, XIV, XV, 
and elsewhere through the poem; Jehb, Homer, p. 50-3, and Classical 
Greek Poetry, chap. I) . 3. Compare the Homeric ideas of life and con- 
duct with those of the ancient Hebrews (see the Books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings, and note especially the virtues assigned 
to the heroes in them and in the Iliad and Odyssey). 4. Estimate 
the personal character of (a) Alexandros (Paris), (b) Agamemnon, 
(c) Hector and (d) Achilles (Jebb, pp. 42-8). 5. How far do you 
think the early Greeks regarded our ideas of humanity and chivalry 
(Iliad, Books XXII and XXIII and throughout poem) ? 6. Home 
life and hospitality in the heroic age ( Odyssey, Books I, III, IV and 
VI; Mahaffy, Social Life, chaps. II and III; Jebb, Homer, chap. II). 
7. Odysseus (Jebb. pp. 48-53; Odyssey throughout, and Iliad, say. 
Books II, III — pp. 55-6 — and X). 8. The women of Homer (Helen, 
Andromache, Nausicaa, and Penelope, for instance; see Jebb, pp. 72-7; 
lUad, Books III, VI, XXII and XXIV; Odyssey throughout, but 
especially Books II, IV, VI, XXI and XXIII). 

It woidd be well to have some of the following passages read in 
class: Iliad, Book II, as far as the beginning of the Catalogue on p, 
36; Book VI, p. 120 to end; and Book XXIV, p. 492 to end; Odyssey, 
Books IV— to p. 68, VI, IX and XI. The best extracts for the pur- 
pose are, perhaps, those from lUad, Books VI and XXTV and Odyssey, 
Books VI and IX. All should try to read the first three chapters of 
Jebb's OUtssical Greek Poetry, 



LECTURE II. 
Sparta and Athens : The Struggle with Persia^ 

"We are happy in a form of government which caimot envy th# 
laws of our neighbors; for it hath served as a model to others, but is 
original at Athens. And this our form, as committed not to the few, 
but to the whole body of the people, is called a democracy." — ^Thucy- 
dides. History, Book II {Funeral Oration), 

"When they (the Spartans) were in the field, their exercises were 
generally more moderate, their fare not so hard, nor so strict a hand 
held over them by their officers, so that they were the only people in 
the world to whom war gave repose. When their army was drawn 
up in battle array and the enemy near, the king sacrificed a goat, 
commanded the soldiers to set their garlands upon their heads, and 
the pipers to play the tune of the hymn to Castor, and himself began 
the paean of advance. It was at once a magnificent and a terrible 
sight to see them march on to the tune of their flutes, without any 
disorder in their ranks, any discomposure in their minds or change 
in their countenance, calmly and cheerfully moving with the music 
to the deadly fight. Men in this temper were not likely to be pos- 
sessed with fear or any transport of fury, but with the deliberate 
valor of hope and assurance, as if some divinity were attending and 
conducting them." — ^Plutarch, Lycurgua, 

"At length, when day with her white steeds 
Forth shining, held the whole world under sway. 
First from the Hellenes with a loud clear cry 
Song-like, a shout made music, and therewith 
The echo of the rocky isle rang back 
Shrill triumph ; but the vast barbarian host 
Shorn of their hope trembled; for not for fiight 
The Hellenes hymned their solemn paean then. 

The right wing in due order well arrayed 
First took the lead; then came the serried squadron 
Swelling against us, and from many voices. 
One cry arose: Ho! sons of Hellenes, up! 
Now free your fatherland, now free your sons. 
Your wives, the fanes of your ancestral gods. 
Your fathers' tombs. Now fight you for your all." 
— ^^schylus. The Persians {beginning of a Persian Noble- 
man's narrative of the battle of Salamis), 

Basis of Lectube. 
Out of the many cities of early Greece two gradually come into 
greater and greater prominence as we approach the fifth century — 
Athens and Sparta. Sparta was the greatest of the Dorian States— 
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barsh and rude, but strong in hardiness and discipline — ^made by th« 
severe laws of Lycurgus the first military State of Greece. Athens^ 
brilliant, freedom-loving and many-sided in her activity, could never 
have accepted the merciless rules of life adopted by Sparta, but 
rather, after abolishing her ancient monarchy and overturning the 
aristocracy which had taken its place, tended steadily to become a 
democracy. In this she finally succeeded about the banning of the 
fifth century. 

At this moment of new national consciousness Athens was called 
on to bear the brunt of the Persian attack on Greece provoked by 
assistance given by Athens and Eretria to revolted lonians (499 
B. C). There were three invasions: the first never reached Greece, 
the second, a naval expedition across the JB^gean, was foiled by the 
Athenian victory at Marathon (490 B. C), and the third, ten years 
later, proceeding by land and sea along the coast of Thrace, through 
Thessaly (Thermopylae) ended, after the sack of Athens, in the 
Greek victory of Salamis (480) . Sparta was so dilatory and Athens, 
guided by the skillful diplomacy of Themistocles, so effective in these 
wars that Athens became the leading State of Greece. 

The immense activity of Athens after the Persian wars aroused the 
hostility of Sparta, and increased strained relation between the two 
States foreshadowed a future struggle for supremacy. 

Topics fob Special Study. 

1. Lycurgus and his discipline (Botsford, chap. Ill, pp. 56-63; 
Oman, chap. VIII; Plutarch, Lycurgus), 2. The work of (a) Solon, 
(b) Pisistratus, and (c) Gleisthenes (Fowler, City -State, chaps. V 
and VI; Botsford, chap. Ill; Oman, chaps. XII and XVI; Plutarch, 
Bolon). 3. The civilization and power of Persia (Botsford, chap. 
VI; Oman, chap. XIV; Herodotus, Books I and III; Wheeler, Alea> 
ander the Great, chap. XII). 4. The Ionian Revolt (Botsford, chap. 
VI; Oman, chap. XV; Herodotus, Book V) . 5. The career of Miltiades 
(Botsford, chap. VII; Oman, see index; Herodotus). 6. The Spar- 
tans in the Persian wars (Plutarch, Themistocles and Aristides; 
Herodotus, Books VII and VIII). 7. The attitude of the Greeks to 
Xerxes (same references as for 6). 8. Why did the Athenian demos 
value written laws as a step towards liberty (Fowler, City-State, 
chap. V) ? 9. Why do you think Marathon has been ranked as one 
of the decisive battles of history? 10. A description of Thermopylae 
and Salamis (same as for 6, with ^schylus. The Persians), 11. 
Themistocles and Aristides (Plutarch, Herodotus and Thucydides,. 
Book 1). 



LEOTURE III. 
The Qolden Age of Athens. 

"Behold 
Where on the .^ean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits. 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long." 

— ^Milton, Paradise Regained, Book IV. 

'Indeed, it would be scarcely irrational to maintain that the city 
of Athens lies at the navel, not of Hellas merely, but of the habitable 
world. So true is it, that the farther we remove from Athens the 
greater the extreme of heat or cold to be encountered; or, to use an- 
other illustration, the traveller who desires to traverse the confines 
of Hellas from end to end will find that, whether he voyages by sea 
or by land, he is describing a circle, the centre of which is Athens."— 
Xenophon, Treatise on the Revenues. 

**We also know that the citizens of Athens, bred up under the pe- 
culiar conditions of this artificial life [without the society of free 
women or what we call a home], became impassioned lovers of their 
city; that the greatest generals, statesmen, poets, orators, artists, 
historians and philosophers that the world can boast, were pro- 
duced in the short space of a century and a half by a city numbering 
about twenty thousand burghers."— J. A. Symonds, Sketches in Italy 
and Greece, 

Basis of Lecture. 

Gradually, under two great statesmen, Cimon and Pericles, the Con- 
federacy of Delos, formed under headship of Athens for protection 
against Persia, changed its character until it became, practically, an 
Athenian Empire. Tribute from the States of the Confederacy not 
only sufficed to pay for active and energetic war against Persia, but 
for the strengthening of Athens as a sea-power and the building up 
and adornment of the city. Athenian supremacy was short lived, but 
in her brief period of glory she brought her civilization to a blaze 
of brilliance that has been the wonder of the world ever since. Under 
the auspices of Pericles the Acropolis was adorned with the Parthe- 
non and Propylaea, and daily life in the city, filled as it was with 
the excitement of the public assemblies and the heat of Athenian 
politics, was elevated by the dramas of ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides 
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and Aristophanes, the art of Pheidias and his compeers and the noble 
teaching of Socrates. Greek intellectual and artistic life was here at 
its height, — full of freedom, fearlessness, love of beauty, breadth of 
vision, and spontaneity held in balance by severe self-restraint. But 
the great defects of the Athenian temperament were there too, — 
restlessness, impatience of external control and lack of steady per- 
sistence, conservatism and moral sense. 

But encroachment on the independence of other States aroused 
jealousy and resentment and Athens' greatness was followed closely 
by humiliation. Her fatal quarrel with Sparta did not break into 
actual war (beyond the brief collisions of 457 and 446) until 431 
B. C. — ^nearly fifty years after Salamis — ^but when it did come (Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 431-404 B. G.) Sparta was able to put herself at the 
head of a host of jealous or injured States which were united solely 
by the desire to overthrow Athens. 

Topics fob Special Study. 

1. Athens and the Confederacy (Plutarch, Cimon; Thucydides, 
Book I; Abbott, Pericles, chaps. Ill and IV; Oman, XXII and 
XXIII; Botsford, pp. 143-153). 2. Pericles as a Statesman (Abbott, 
Pericles; Cox, Athenian Empire; Grant, Greece in the age of Pericles; 
Plutarch, Pericles; Thucydides, Books I, II and on). 3. The Acropo- 
lis and the Parthenon {Masters in Art, January, 1902, Pheidias; 
Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies, chap. IV; Abbott, Pericles, chap. 
XVII; Baedeker, Greece). 4. Greek Sculpture (Hurll, Greek Sculp- 
ture; Murray, Handbook) . 5. The Greek Drama; compare it in form 
and point of view with the drama of Shakespeare (Jebb. chap. VI; 
Moulton, Ancient Classical Dram^a, chap. VI, — ^but try to carry 
through an independent comparison of particular plays ; compare 
also Milton, Samson Agonistes). G.Sophocles (Jebb. chap. VI and 
say, the Electra or Antigone). 7. Compare the treatment of the story 
of Orestes by ^Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides — or two of these 
(Moulton, chaps. II and IV; -^schylus, Choephorae and The Furies; 
Sophocles, Mec^ra; Euripides, Mec*ra). 8. Euripidea' Alcestis (Jebb, 
chap. VII; Moulton, pp. 111-16; Browning, Balaustion's Adventure). 
9. Social Life in Greece (Mahaffy, chaps. VI to XI). 10. The 
Religion of the Greeks (Mahaffy, chap. XII — using also Homer and 
the Tragedies). 10a. The Religion of ^schylus (Jebb, pp. 176-180. 
Use especially Prometheus Bound and the Agamemnon Trilogy). 11. 
In what sense was Athens a democracy (Fowler, Gity-State, chap. 
VI) ? 12. Contrast the Spartans and Athenians (Botsford, chap. 
Ill; Thucydides, Books I and II). 13. The Frogs and Knights (A 
Aristophanes. 



LECTURE IV. 
Socrates. 

"For I spend my whole life in going about and persuading you all 
to give your first and chief est care to the perfection of your souls, 
and not till you have done that to think of your bodies, or your 
wealth; and telling you that virtue does not come from wealth, but 
that wealth, and every other good thing . . . comes from virtue. 
. . . God has sent me to attack the city, as if it were a great 
and noble horse, to use a quaint simile, which was rather sluggish 
from its size, and which needed to be aroused by a gadfly; and I think 
that I am the gadfly that God has sent to the city to attack it; for 
I never cease from settling upon you, as it were, at every point, and 
rousing, and exhorting and reproaching each man of you all day 
long. . . . You are vexed, as drowsy persons are, when they ar* 
awakened, and of course . . . you could easily kill me with a 
single blow, and then sleep on undisturbed for the rest of your lives, 
unless God were to care for you enough to send another man to arouse 
you." — Plato, Apology. 

**At any rate this, which Bishop Wilson says, is imdeniably true: 
'The number of those who need to be awakened is far greater than 
that of those who need comfort.'" — ^Matthew Arnold, Culture and 
Anarchy, 

"To me, personally, he was ... so pious and devoutly reli- 
{fious that he would take no step apart from the will of heaven; so 
just and upright that he never did even a trifling injury to any living 
soul; so self -controlled, so temperate, that he never at any time chose 
the sweeter in place of the better. . . . Capable of reasonably 
setting forth and defining moral questions, he was also able to test 
others, and where they erred, to cross-examine and convict them, and 
so to impel and guide them in the path of virtue and noble manhood. 
With these characteristics, he seemed to be the very impersonation of 
human perfection and happiness." — Xenophon, MemorahiUa, 

"A man, I think, who was the wisest and justest, and the best 
man that I have ever known." — ^Plato, Phaedo, 

"Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, give me 
beauty in the inward soul ; and may the outward and inward man be 
at one. May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy, and may I have 
such a quantity of gold as none but the temperate can carry."— 
Socratess' prayer in Plato's PJuiedrua, 

Basis of Lectube. 

The brilliant intellectual life of Athens was bound to produce not 

only the portrayal and interpretation of life in art and literature, but 

the analysis and criticism of it in an effort to ascertain the meaning 

and basis of the phenomena of individual, social and political life. 
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This was apt at first to be superficial and fruitless. With ih^ 
Sophists, for instance, philosophy, while it preserved the appearance 
of search for fundamental truth, was really in danger of losing itself 
in an unprofitable playing with words and of ending in a barren 
skepticism (doubt as to existence of gods, ''justice the interest of 
the stronger,'' etc.). Socrates brought philosophy back to reality 
and solidity, and by his method of question and answer led his pupils 
by dissolving analysis to skepticism ("This man . . . thinks that 
he has knowledge, when he has not, while I, having no knowledge, do 
not think that I have"), but then to idealism and an earnest search 
for truth. They were compelled by questions to face every problem 
persistently until the truth was born from their minds, not driven 
into them. Throughout, the effort of Socrates was to lead all in- 
quiries towards a discussion of the great facts of spiritual life, — as 
truth, justice, courage, and the hope of immortality. The fruitful- 
ness of the Socratic method was and is still its best defence. "Indeed, 
I am far from wise, nor has my mind ever given birth to any truth 
at all. Yet some of those who come to me are at first quite ignorant, 
and as our acquaintance grows they, if favored by God, progress in a 
way which astonishes themselves and others. It is clear that they 
have learned nothing from me ; wholly of themselves have they made 
many notable discoveries; yet in this I am the instrimient in the 
hands of God." — (Plato's Socrates in the TJieaetetua) , 

The decline of Athens during the Peloponnesian War was accom- 
panied by loss of spirit and growth of superstition, with a siillen 
suspicion of the new doctrines of the Sophists and Socrates. Socra'tes 
was at last condemned as a corruptor of young men, the teacher of 
recreant citizens such as Critias and Alcibiades, and a teacher of 
heresy. In 399 he was tried and put to death. The significance of 
his life and teaching has to be chiefly gathered from the Dialogues 
of his pupil Plato, and is perhaps best summed up in the Apology ^^^ 
Plato's account of his master's defence at his trial. 

Topics fob Special Study. 

1. The importance of right living in the Greek religion (Oman, 
chap. rV; Mahaffy, Bodal Life, chap. XII). 2. Why did Plato ex- 
clude Homer and the poets from his ideal State {Republic, Books 
III and X) ? 3. The Socratic method and its value (any dialogue 
will illustrate this; try Republic, Book I, or the Euthyphron; see 
Introduction to Dyde's translation of the Theaeietus), 4. The char- 
acter of Socrates (see especially Xenophon, Memorabilia, the Apology^ 
the Phaedo, and the sketch put into the mouth of Alcibiades in the 
Symposium), 5. The argument of Plato's Socrates for immortalitgr 
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{Phaedo, and see also Church's introduction to the Trial and Death 
of Socrates). 6. Were the Athenian people right in condemning 
Socrates? Did he undermine their religion (Xenophon, and the 
Apology) ? 7. Plato's Theory of Education in the Republic (Books 
II — ^from sec. 376 on, III and VII, though these should not be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the discussion). 8. The story of Er, son of 
Armenius, and its value { Republic , Book X). 9. Compare Plato's 
ideal State with Sparta [Republic; and Walter Pater, Plato and 
Platoniam, chap. VIII). 10. The Theory of Ideas (Pater, chap. VII 
on the Doctrine of Plato), 11. The Clouds of Aristophanes. j 

It would be well to have parts, in the Republic, of Book I, the story 
of Er, and Book VII; part or all of the Crito; at least the latter part 
of the Apology and the last few pages of the Phaedo, read aloud in 
class, even if it is necessary to stop occasionally to make sure of 
the meaning of what is read. 



LECTURE V. 
Alexander the Great. 

"No single personality, excepting the carpenter's son of Nazareth, 
has done so much to make the world of civilization we live in what it 
is as Alexander of Macedon. He levelled the terrace upon which 
European history built. Whatever lay within the range of his con- 
quests contributed its part to form that Mediterranean civilization 
which, under Rome's administration, became the basis of European 
life. What lay beyond was as if on another planet." — ^Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Alexander the Or eat. 

"At the moment of his death, he was planning an expedition against 
Arabia, and much wider schemes were running in his brain. If one 
of them, an expedition against Italy, had been carried into effect, the 
history of the world might have been altered to an inconceivable ex- 
tent. It has always been a favorite speculation with historians, both 
ancient and modern, to imagine what would have happened if Alex- 
ander had been brought into contact with the rising power of Rome, 
then in the midst of her Samnite wars." — Oman, History of Greece, 

"But although nothing that Alexander left unfinished at his death 
was done by another as he himself would have done it, very little 
that, indeed, he had done was ever undone. No part of the vast 
area that he had traversed this side the Indus, was governed for many 
centuries but by an administration western in origin or in type. 
. . . He did more than any single man to break down that proud 
division of the world into few Greeks and myriad barbarians, which 
had stimulated the seed of civilization, but was become a cramping 
and suffocating influence on the grown plant. He did more than 
any single man up to his day to make one part of the world 
known to the other, and unconsciously enough, so to widen the appli- 
cation of his great tutor's principles of sociaa organization, that little 
more than three centuries later a church became possible which con- 
tained Jews, Greeks, and Latins, Tarthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia.' " — ^Hogarth, Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon, 

Basis of Lectube. 

The fall of Athens had removed the one Greek State that might 
have used her leadership of Hellas with moderation and success if the 
Jealousy of other cities had made such leadership possible at all. 
Sparta succeeded her, and exercised more or less disputed supremacy 
until 371 B. C, when she was struck down permanently by Epami- 
nondas the Theban at Leuctra, the supremacy of Thebes ending in its 
torn with the death of Epaminondas at Mantineia, 362. 

No State of undoubted pre-eminence was left, and in the midst of 
the vain effort of Athens to rebuild her empire came the rise of 
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Philip of Macedon. Gradually Philip forced his way into Gredc 
affairs, notwithstanding the hostility of Athens under the incite- 
ment and leadership of his great enemy Demosthenes. Finally, when 
open war did come, Thebes and Athens fought side by side against 
Macedon, and their defeat at Chaeroneia, 338 B. C, may be said to 
mark the close of an epoch. 

The ambition of Philip was (1) to unite all the Greeks, whom he 
intensely admired, under his leadership, and (2) to turn this power 
against the ancient national enemy, Persia. These aims were passed 
on to Alexander by Philip's murder in 336. Speedy evidence came 
that Macedonian supremacy was not to die with its creator; the 
energy and ability of Alexander were shown at once, as he crushed 
resistance, consolidated his power in Greece and Macedonia, intimi- 
dated possible Greek rebels by annihilation of Thebes and rapidly 
prepared for the inyasion of Persia. 

Then came the swift conquest of Western Asia, the victories of the 
Granicus and Issus (334-3), the overthrow of Tyre (332), the occu- 
pation of Egypt and founding of Alexandria, and finally the downfall 
of the Persian Empire at Arbela (331). After the occupation of the 
Persian capital, Susa, Alexander pushed on East through Central 
Asia, entered India, and lived just long enough after his return to 
show that even he could not stand such amazing triumphs without 
a degeneration of character. He died without an heir in 323 B. C. 

Topics fob Special Study. 

1. Criticise Wheeler's statement as to Alexander's place in history 
(see below). 2. Was Demosthenes right in opposing Philip and 
Alexander (Wheeler throughout, but especially chaps. VIII and X; 
Botsford, chap. XY; Butcher's Demosthenes, chap. Ill and on; 
Oman, pp. 499-524; Fowler, pp. 294-7) ? 3. The education of Alex- 
ander (Plutarch; Wheeler, chaps. II, III, and IV). 4. The personal 
character of Alexander (Plutarch). 5. Contrast the Greeks and 
Persians (Wheeler, chaps. XI and XII). 6. The Macedonian con- 
quest of Greece (Plutarch; Wheeler, chaps. Vtll and X). 7. The 
fruits of Alexander's wars (Botsford, pp. 317-323; Wheeler, pp. 495- 
501. Take extracts from Wheeler and Hogarth below for starting 
point, verifying and expanding or disproving them according to in- 
dividual interpretation of the facts). 



LECTURE VI. 
The Rise and Spirit of Rome. 

"The genius of the Roman people was to leave one valuable '. 
to modern civilization; but it was not to be the memory of a |^ 
democracy, like the Athenian, the nursing mother of poets, orators, 
sculptors, and philosophers. It was to be a legacy of legal ideas and 
practice; a systematization of the rights and duties of men to each 
other and to the State, and of the procedure and the sanctions neces- 
sary to secure them, which preserved the conceptions of legal justice 
and equity throughout all the chaos and confusion of the Middle 
Ages." — Powler, City-State of the Greeks and Romans, 

"As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Cato took upon 
himself the office of schoolmaster to his son. ... He taught him 
not only how to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, and to ride; but 
to box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim in the roughest and 
most rapid parts of the river. He wrote histories for him, he further 
acquaints us, with his own hand in large characters ; so that without 
stirring out of his father's house, he might gain a knowledge of the 
illustrious actions of the ancient Romans, and of the customs of his 
country." — ^Plutarch, Cato the Censor, 

"And if our country has our love, as it ought to have in the highest 
degree,-— our country, I say, of which the force and natural attraction 
is so strong, that one of the wisest of mankind preferred his Ithaca, 
fixed like a little nest among the roughest of rocks, to immortaliiy 
itself, — ^with what affection should we be warmed toward such a coun- 
try as ours, which pre-eminently above all other countries is the seat 
of virtue, empire and dignity? Its spirit, customs, and discipline 
ought to be our first object of study, both because our country is the 
parent of us all, and because as much wisdom must be thought to 
have been employed in the framing of such laws, as to establish so 
vast and powerful an empire.*' — Cicero, De Oratore, Book I. 

Basis of Lectube. 

When Alexander died, 323 B. C, Rome had just begun definitely 
her career of conquest by her first wars with the Samnites, which 
were to lead step by step in a little over fifty years to dominion over 
all Italy. Rome, like Athens, began as a city-state; unlike Athens, 
she was able for centuries to maintain a powerful and effective em- 
pire. 

Much of the dignity and public spirit of a free people was d» 
yeloped in Rome by a progress towards liberty not unlike that of 
Athens, — from monarchy to aristocracy, and from aristocracy to de- 
mocracy. As in the case of the Greek city, it was under the democrMj 
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that expansion of empire began, but in the new policy shaped by the 
necessities of foreign affairs and the control of dependencies the two 
States cease to afford a parallel. Rome tacitly allowed such matters 
to drop out of the hands of the popular assembly, recognizing that 
they could be better dealt with by the smaller and wiser Senate — an 
advisory body composed of ex-magistrates and, speaking generally, 
the most experienced public men in Rome. Roman authority was 
represented in each province by a governor who practically received 
his instructions from the Senate and was a Senator himself. So 
that, though a dangerous tendency was set on foot which encouraged 
corruption and gradually stifled liberty, yet a centralization and a 
continuity of policy, wiser, more effective and surer in every way was 
possible under Senatorial rule than under the free but tumultuous 
democracy of Athens. Law was preferred to liberty. The study 
of the conquest and government of any Roman province, — Greece 
itself, for instance, conquered in the second century B. C. — ^will 
illustrate at each step the tact, caution, shrewdness, continuity of 
policy, sure stroke, and iron grip of the Roman Senate. 

But this increased concentration of power in the hands of a few 
families, and the gradual degradation of the people by pride, wealth, 
and irresponsible power, added to the flattery, corruption and contriv- 
ances by which the Senatorial classes kept their power, meant the 
ultimate ruin of Roman honor, patriotism and strength. Able leaders 
arose, as real or pretended reformers, who gradually shook the Senate 
from its position without being able to revivify the Roman people. 
With Marius and Sulla was introduced the ominous element of an 
army devoted to its commanders rather than to Rome. Liberty in 
Rome was dead from inanition long before Caesar's dictatorship. 

Topics fob Special Study. 

1. Compare the growth of democracy in Rome with that of Athens 
(Warde Fowler, chaps. V, VI and VII) . 2. Why did Athens fall and 
Rome stand (review in mind the causes of the failure of Athens and 
then read Warde Fowler, chap. VIII) ? 3. The Roman Senate (Fow- 
ler, chap. VIII). 4. The struggle with Hannibal (Florus, Epitome, 
pp. 321-9, and Plutarch, Fahius), 5. Roman politics after the Punic 
Wars (Florus, pp. 345-7, Sallust, JugurtMne War, chaps. 41-2, 
Strachan-Davidson, Cicero, chaps. I and II). 6. Sketch in outline, 
using Plutarch as chief authority and noting any striking points 
that illustrate Roman manners and character, the lives of (a) 
.^hnilius Paulus and (b) Cato the Censor. 
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' If you can fix some conception of a trtie 
human state of life to be striven for — life, 
good for all men as for yourselves ; if you 
can determine some honest and simple order 
of existence ; following those trodden ways 
of wisdom, which are pleasantness, and seek-- 
ing her quiet and withdrawn paths, which 
are peace ; then, and so sanctifying wealth 
into ''commonwealth,'' all your art, your lit- 
erature, your daily labours, your domestic 
affection, and citizen's duty, will join and in- 
crease into one magnificent harmony' 



LECTURE I. 

BUSKIN: THE MAN. 
A Biographical Study. 

<< hof^ and trtut are the only mother-milk of any man^s $ouL 
80 far as he is hated and mistrusted, his powers are destroyed. 
No man can serve you either for purse or curse; neither kind of 
pay will answer. No pay is, indeed, reeeivahle by any true man; 
hut power is receivable by him, in the love and faith you give him, 
80 far only cts you give him these can he serve ycm." 

"Your mark is visibly on the age, and it is a noble mark." — 
E. B. Browning. 

"There is, in singular environment, a ray of real heaven in 
him." — ^Thomas Carltlb. 

"The most analytic mind in Europe." — Joseph Mazzini. 

"I venerate him as one of the great teachers of the age. He 
speaks with the inspiration of a Hebrew prophet."— George Eliot. 

" A great genius, but inconsecutive." — B. Jowett. 

"What a Bishop he would have made I" — James John Ruskin. 

" A disconsolate spirit, hovering over the waters of Babylon and 
remembering Sion" — ^W. H. Mallock. 

"One of the greatest men of the age. It is a pity that the 
English people generally are of a different opimon." — Count 
Tolstoi. 

"It may be fairly questioned whether Ruskin has any great 
qualities but his eloquence and his true, honest love of Nature " — 
Justin McCarthy. 

"A man who has talked for forty years of what he has not 
done." — James McNeil Whistler. 

"A crotcheteer with a tongue of gold; an enthusiastic lover of 
Art who systematically ignores some of the first laws of the artist; 
a political economist who would bankrupt El Dorado and unsettle 
Sparta; a moralist who does not know the meaning of fairness; 
and a critic who does not know the meaning of balance — such is 
Mr. Ruskin." — G. Saintbburt. 

(8) 



" In dealing with John Ruskin. we must, from the very outset, 
be aware that we are dealing with a striking pereonality and with 
a great life-work. To sum these up positively and shortly, we 
fiAiould say that the central feature of the greatness of the pei> 
sonality consists in the bold instance he presents of a man who has 
dared to live his thoughts " — Dr. C. Waldstbin. 

" He has lived down all mockery and all strife. He has heard 
ribaldry die down, and has witnessed the harvest gathering in 
from a thousand fields beyond the acres which he ploughed and 
sowed. Europe has acknowledged him as a master of the oeautiful 
and as the soul of our modem English art. His spirit has passed 
far wider than he ever knew or conceived; and his words, flung to 
the winds, have borne fruit a hundredfold in lands that he never 
thought of or designed to reach." — F. HARRtsoN. 

SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

John Ruskin's death at Coniston, January 20, 1900. — ^Verdicts on 
his life and teaching. Difficulties of comprehension. His forty vol- 
umes of work are more than commensurate with the whole Victorian 
era. His enormous variety of subjects. The disorder of his writing, 
e. g. Fors Clavigera. His inconsistent doctrines. Qualities which lead 
to misunderstanding, over-emphasis, paradox, irony, playfulness, satire. 

Bom in 1819, a Scotsman by descent and training, in London. His 
father, James John Ruskin, an " entirely honest " sherry merchant, of 
Billiter Street, Gty. Ruskin's lack of pedigree. His mother a pious, 
practical, and unprepossessing person. Her Spartan methods of educa- 
tion. A pre-Victorian, middle-class home. Puritanism tempered by 
culture. The good and evil sides of Ruskin's early training as set 
forth in PraeterUxi, 

The education of an art critic. Annual wanderings of the Ruskin 
household through England, Wales, and Scotland, and its results on 
the author of Modem Painters, Ruskin at Oxford. His obliviousness 
of the Tractarian movement, due to his being still in leading-strings. 
His father's ambitions for liim — "to be made, at forty, Bishop of 
Winchester, and at fifty, Primate of all England." 

The origin of Modem Painters — a controversial pamphlet in defence 
of Turner. Its effect upon the England of 1843. Leslie Stephen's 
testimony. A classic written at the age of 23. Ruskin's easy victory 
over his assailants. In a few years, he had become the foremost art 
writer in England. 

His change of aim and subjects about 1860. From Art to Political 
Economy, from pictures to Social Reform. Was it a mistake and a 
misfortune? The intensity of his feeling on the " Condition-of-England 
question." Momex in 1863. His violencie of expression, and yet, in 



prirate life, the very bouI of courtesy. The oharges of dogmatism, 
egotismy sentimentalism. His defence in For<. 

The Ruskinian " Gospel of Wealth." How he expended his inheri- 
tance. Relations with Dante Gabriel RossettL The Oxford School. 
The Museum at Sheffield. S. George's Guild. A " madman's" benefi- 
cence. The nobility of his life and character. Personal tragedies. Did 
England break Ruddn's heart? Has any modem man of letters reached 
a higher ideal of faith and practice? 

LANDMARKS. 

1819. Birth, Brunswick Square, London. 

1833. Rogers' " Italy "— Schaffhausen. 

1837. Oxford undergraduate. 

1842. Modem Painters, vol. i. 

1848. Marriage. Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

1850. Stones of Venice^ vol. i. 

1851. Defence of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

1854. Lectures at Maurice's Working Men's College. 
1860. Modem Painters completed. 

1860. Unio this Last. 

1864b Death of Ruskin's father. Sesame and Lilies, 

1870. Slade Professor at Oxford. Inaugural Lectures, 

]}871. Fors Clavigera begim. Dangerous illness. 

1874. At Assisi. Franciscan influence. 

1875. Great personal sorrow. 

1878. Breakniown. Brain disease. 

1879. Retirement at Brantwood. 
1884. Last lectures at Oxford. 
1889. Last Praeterita. 

1900. Death at Coniston. 

BOOKS. 

A. Biographies. "Life and Works of John Ruskin," by W. G. 
Collingwood (Methuen, 2 vols.), or "Life of John Ruskin/' by W. G. 
Oollingwood (Methuen, 1 vol., 1900). Biographies by Mr. A. Wedder^ 
bum and Frederic Harrison (" Raglish Men of Letters" Series) are in 
preparation. There is a short popular life of Ruskin by J. M. Mather 
(P. Wame, 1».>. 

B. EsssNTEAL Book. Ruskin's Autobiography, "Ptaeterita" (3 
Tols., G. Allen). 



C. Rbyibwb. '' Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill/' by F. Harrison (Mao- 
millan); "Quarterly Review" (April, 1900); "National" (April, 1900, 
by Leslie Stephen); "Blackwood's Magazine" (March, 1900). 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A. FoRiiATiyE Influexces. 

(a) Act, 4. Friar's Crag, DenverUwater, 
" The first thing which I can remember, as an event in life, was being 
taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar's Crag, on Derwentwater; the 
intense joy, mingled with awe, that I had in looking through the hollows 
in the mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark lake, has associated 
itself more or less with all twining roots of trees ever since." — ** Modem 
Painters," vol. iii, chap. xvii. 

(&) Aet. 13. Turner's vignettes of Italy, 
" On my thirteenth birthday, 8th February, 1832, my father's partner, 
Mr. Henry Telford, gave me Rogers' " Italy," and determined the main 
tenor of my life."—" Praeterita," vol. i, 125. 

(c) Prout's Sketches in Flanders and Qermany (1833). 
"I well remember going with my father into the shop where sub- 
scribers entered their names, and being referred to the specimen print, 
the turreted window over the Moselle, of Ooblentz. We got the book 
home to Heme Hill before the time of our usual annual tour; and as 
my mother watched my father's pleasure and mine in looking at the 
wonderful places, she said, 'Why should we not go and see some of 
them in reality?' My father hesitated a little, then with glittering eyes 
said, *Why not?' And there were two or three weeks of entirely 
rapturous and amazed preparation." — "Praeterita," vol. i, 127. 

{d) Schaifhausen (1833). 

"It was drawing towards sunset when we got up to some sort of 
garden promenade — ^west of the town, I believe; and high above the 
Rhine, so as to command the open country across it to the south and 
west, at which open country of low imdulation, far into blue — gazing 
as at one of our own distances from Malvern of Worcestershire, or 
Dorking of Kent — suddenly — ^behold — beyond 1 

"There was no thought in any of us for a moment of their being 
douds. They were clear as crystal, sharp on the clear horizon sky, and 
already tinged with rose by the sinking sun. Infinitely beyond all that 
we had ever thought or dreamed — ^the seen walls of lost Eden could not 
have been more beautiful to us. ... I went down that morning 
from the garden terrace of Schaffhausen with my destiny fixed in all 
of it that was to be sacred and useful. To that terrace, and the shore 



of the Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return to this day (1886), 
in every impulse that is yet nobly alive in them, and every thought 
that has in it help or peace." — ** Praeterita/' vol. i, 197. 

(e) Rouen Cathedral. 
" Imagine the change between one Sunday and the next, — from the 
morning service in this Londonian chapel, attended by the families of 
the small shopkeepers of the Walworth Road, in their Sunday trim- 
mings: (our plumber's wife, fat, good, sensible Mrs. Goad, sat in the 
next pew in front of us, sternly sensitive to the interruption of her 
devotion by our late arrivals) ; fancy the change from this, to High 
Mass in Rouen Cathedral, its nave filled by the white-capx)ed peasantiy 
of half Normandy!"— "Praeterita," vol. i, 234. 

B. James John Rubkin. 

** My father began biisiness as a wine-merchant, with no capital, and 
a considerable amoimt of debts bequeathed him by my grandfather. 
He accepted the bequest, and paid them all before he began to lay by 
anything for himself, for which his best friends called him a fool, and I, 
without expressing any opinion as to his wisdom, which I knew in such 
matters to be at least equal to mine, have written on the granite slab 
over his grave that he was 'an entirely honest merchant.'" — ^"Fors 
Qavigera," Letter x. 

C. His Artistic Tastes. 

" It happened also, which was the real cause of the bias of my after 
life, that my father had a rare love of pictures. I use the word 'rare' 
advisedly, having never met with another instance of so innate a 
faculty for the discernment of true art, up to the point possible without 
actual practice. Accordingly, whenever there was a gallery to be seen, 
we stopped at the nearest town for the night; and in reverentest 
maimer I thus saw nearly all the noblemen's houses in England; not 
indeed myself at that age caring for the pictures, but much for castles 
and ruins, feeling more and more, as I grew older, the healthy delight 
of imcovetous admiration, and perceiving, as soon as I could perceive 
any political truth at all, that it was probably much happier to live in 
a small house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to 
live in Warwick Castle, and have nothing to be astonished at." — " Fors 
Qavigera," Letter x. 

D. A Picture of the Ruskin Household (1855). 

" I will tell you that he has a large house with a lodge, and a valet and 
a footman and coachman, and grand rooms glittering with pictures, 
chiefly Turner's, and that his father and mother live with him, or he 



with them. . . . His father k a fine old gentleman, who has a lot 
of bushy grey hair, and eyebrows sticking up all rough and knowing, 
with a comfortable way of coming up to you with his hands in his 
pockets, and making you comfortable, and sa3dng, in answer to your 
remark, 'that "John's" prose works are pretty good.' His mother is 
a ruddy, dignified, richly-dressed old gentlewoman of seventy-five, who 
knows Chamounix better than Camberwell; evidently a good old lady, 
with the "Christian Treasury" tossing about on the table. She puts 
'John' down, and holds her own opinions, aud flatly contradicts him; 
and he receives all her opinions with a soft reverence and gentleness that 
is pleasant to witness." — ** Letters of James Sknetham." 

£. Rubkin's Criticai. Period, 1860-1863. 
'* During the next few years he lived much alone among the Alps, or 
at home, thinking out the social problem; sometimes feeling, far more 
than was good for dear thought, the burden of the mission that was 
laid upon him. In March, 1863, he wrote from his retreat at Momez: 
'The loneliness is very great, and the peace in which I am at present is 
only as if I had buried myself in a tuft of grass or a battlefield wet with 
blood.' And, a few months later, ' I am tormented between the longing 
for rest and lonely life, and the sense of this terrific call of human crime 
for resistance and of human misery for help, though it seems to me as 
the voice of a river of blood which can but sweep me down in the 
midst of its black clots, helpless.'" — Collingwood, "Life of Ruskin," 
p. 192. 

F. " Lb pauvrb enfant, il ne sait pas vivre." 
" One of the pleasantest friends I ever had in my life was a Savoyard 
guide, who could only read with difiiculty, and write scarcely intelli- 
gibly and by great effort. He knew no language but his own — ^no 
science, except as much practical agriculture as served him to till his 
fields. But he was, without exception, one of the happiest persons, 
and, on the whole, one of the best, I have ever known; and, after lunch, 
when he had had his half-bottle of Savoy wine, he would generally, as 
we walked up some quiet valley in the afternoon light, give me a little 
lecture on philosophy, and after I had fatigued and provoked him 
with less cheerful views of the world than his own, he would fall back 
to my servant behind me, and console himself with a shrug of the 
shoidders, and a whispered 'The poor child, he doesn't know how to 
Uve.'"— " Fors Qavigera," Letter iv. 

Q. The Message of Ruskin. Five Reprbsbntativb Works. 

"'Modem Painters' taught the daim of all lower nature on the 

hearts of men; of the rock and wave and herb, as a part of their 



neoessary spirit-life. 'The Stones of Venice' taught the laws of con- 
structive art, and the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its 
beauty, on the happy life of the workman. 'Unto this Last' taught 
the laws of that life itself, and its dependence on the Sim of Justice; 
the inaugural ' Oxford Lectures,' the necessity that i^ should be led, 
and the gracious laws of beauty and labor recognized, by the upper, 
no less than the lower, classes of England; and lastly, ' Fors Qavigera' 
has declared the relation of these to each other, and the only possible 
conditions of peace and honour, for low and high, rich and poor, together, 
in the holding of that first estate, under the only Despot, God." — " Fors 
Qavigera," Letter Ixxviii. 

H. Obiter Dicta. 
(a) Drunkenness, 
'' It is a gentleman's duty to teach his peasantry to remain sober, and 
to furnish them with sojourn more pleasant than the pot-house, and 
means of amusement less circtunscribed than the pot. And the encour- 
agement of drunkenness, for the sake of the profit on sale of drink, is 
certainly one of the most criminal methods of assassination for mon^y 
hitherto adopted by the bravos of any age or country." — "Arrows of 
the Chace," vol. ii, 187. 

(6) Insanity. 
" ' Does it never occur to me,' a correspondent writes, * that I may be 
mad myself 7 ' Well, I am so alone now in my thoughts and ways, that 
if I am not mad, I should soon become so, from mere solitude, but for 
my work. We are in hard times, now, for all men's wits, for men who 
know the truth are like to go mad from isolation" — "Fors Clavigera," 
vol. iv, 268. 

(c) Dress. 

"The man and woman are meant by God to be perfectly noble and 
beautiful in each other's eyes. The dress is right which makes these so. 
The best dress is that which is beautiful in the eyes of noble and wise 
persons. Right dress is therefore that which is fit for the station in 
life, and the work to be done in it; and which is otherwise graceful, 
becoming, lasting, healthful and easy; on occasion, splendid; always as 
beautiful as possible." — "Arrows of the Chace," vol. ii, 22^. 

(d) Cleanliness. 

" No true luxury, wealth, or religion is possible to dirty persons; nor 
is it decent or human to attempt to compass any temporal prosperity 
whatever by the sacrifice of cleanliness. The speedy abolition of all 
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abolishable filth is the fint process of education."— " Fofb Clavigera/' 
vol. vi, 226. 

(c) Slavery, 
" Slavery is not a political institution at all, but an inherent, natural, 
and eternal inheritance of a large portion of the hiunan race — ^to whom, 
the more you give of their own free will, the more slaves they will make 
themselves."— "Munera Pulveris," 108. 

(J) Education, true and false, 

"False education is a delightful thing, and warms you, and makes 
you every day think more of yourself. And true education is a deadly 
cold thing, with a Gorgon's head on her shield, and makes you every 
day think worse of yourself ."—" Time and Tide," 116. 

(g) Literature and Art, 
"Art does its duty, not in filling monster galleries with frivolous, or 
dreadful, or indecent pictures, but in completing the comforts and 
refining the pleasures of daily occurrence, and familiar service: and 
literature does its duty, not in wasting our hours in political discussion, 
or in idle fiction, but in raising our fancy to the height of what may be 
noble, honest, and felicitous in actual life — in giving us, though we may 
ourselves be poor and unknown, the companionship of the wisest 
fellowHspirits of every age and country." — "The Eagle's Nest," 231. 

(h) Modem Philanthropy, 
"All measures of reformation are effective in exact proportion to 
their timeliness: practical decay may be cut away and cleared: but 
there is a point at which corruption can no more be stayed, nor wander- 
ing recalled. It has been the manner of modem philanthropy to 
remain passive until that precise period, and to leave the sick to perish, 
and the foolish to stray, while it spent itself in frantic exertions to 
raise the dead, and reform the dust." — "The Queen of the Air," 168. 

(t) Religion, 
" By simply obeying the orders of the Founder of your religion, all 
grace, graciousness, or beauty and favour of gentle life, will be given to 
you in mind and body, in work and in rest. The Grace of Christ exists 
and can be had if you will. Secondly, as you know more and more of 
the created world, you will find that the true will of its Maker is that 
its creatures should be happy; that He has made everything beautiful 
in its time and place, and it is chiefly by the fault of men, when they 
are allowed the liberty of thwarting His laws, that Creation groans or 
travails in pain." — "Oxford Inauficural Lectures," 166. 



LECTURE II. 

BUSKIN: PRIMATE OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

A High-Priest of Nature. 

'' Modem Painters." 

'' Instead of supposing the love of Nature necessarily connected 
wUh the faithlessness of the age, I believe it is connected properly 
wiOi the benevolence and liberty of the age ; that it is precisely ihe 
most healthy element which distinctively belongs to us ; and that out 
of itj cultivated no longer in levity or ignorance, but in earnest- 
ness and as a duty, results wUl spring of an importance at present 
in^concdvahle ; and lights arise, which, for the first time in man^s 
history, wUl reveal to him the true nature of his life, the true field 
for his energies, and ihe true relations between him and his Maker. ' ' 

"We had eyes and saw not; he gave us eyes to see." — R. db la 

SiZERANNE. 

"I feel as if I had been walking blindfold — ^this book seems to 
give me new eyes."—- C. BrontI:. 

"The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is to 
SEE something, and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of 
people can talk for one who can think, but thousands can think 
for one who can see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and 
religion — all in one." — Modem Painters. 

"The last two volimies of "Modem Painters" contain, I think^ 
some of the finest writing of the age. He is strongly akin to the 
sublimest part of Wordsworth." — G. Eliot. 

"We are gratefully united in the conviction that your genius 
has been a great gift, nobly used by you for the benefit of your 
country and the world, and that your writings have proved and 
will increasinglv prove a source of strength and joy to tne English- 
speaking race." — National Address of 1885. 

" The cardinal virtue of a good style is that everv sentence should 
be alive to its fingers' ends. There should be no cumbrous 
verbiage, no barren commonplace to fill the interstices of thought, 
and no mannerism simulatm^ emotion by fictitious emphasis. 
Ruskin has that virtue in the highest degree. We are everywhere 
in contact with a real human being^ feeling intenselv, thinking 
keenly, and, even when rhetoricsJ, wnting, not to exhibit his style 

(11) 
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or his eloquence, but because his heart bums within him." — ^Lbslib 
Stephen. 

''Praise or blame, argue or paralogize as he maY, the golden 
beauty of his form redeems his matter in the eyes of all but those 
who are imhappy enough not to see it. The more one reads him 
the more one feels inclined almost to let him go uncritidzed, to 
vote him the Primacy in nineteenth-century prose by simple 
acclamation."— G. Saintsbury. 

" Even his bitterest opponents allow his supremacy as a master 
of English prose, and confess that they read Ruskin for the sake 
of his style. Max Nordau, who denounces him as the Torquemada 
of Aestfietics and the most fallacious mind of the day, owns that 
he is one of the most powerful prose writers ever known. Eve& 
when we disagree the most with his assertions, it is difficult not 
to be carried away by the splendid rush of his words and the 
passion of his eloquence." — Quarterly Review. 

"The world has long been of one mind as to the beauty of 
Ruskin's writing; but I venture to think that even yet full justice 
has not been rendered to his consummate mastery over our English 
tongue: that it has not been put high enough, and some of its 
unique qualities have not been perceived. Now I hold that in 
certain qualities, in given ways, and in some rarer passages of his, 
Ruskin not only surpasses every contemporary writer of prose 
(which, indeed, is obvious enough) but he calls out of our glorious 
English tongue notes more strangely beautiful and inspiring than 
any ever yet issued from that instrument." — F. Harbison. 

SCOPE OF THE LECTURE. 

For the most part a study of Ruskin must be controversial. Artists 
praise his social teaching and reject his Art criticism; political econo- 
mists deride his sociology, but admire his Art writings. 

On one point, however, there is unanimity, Ruskin^s magnificent prose. 
Even "Blackwood's Magazine," though regretfully and grudgingly, 
admits his splendid style. " He has let loose a flood of prose-poetry 
upon the world which it may take years to dry up I" The verdict of 
another critic, who regards Ruskin'S matter as almost worthless, is 
''never so before and never quite so since" as regards the writing. 
John Morley's judgment, and Frederic Harrison's, is to the same effect. 

No help of critic, however, is needful. All lovers of noble rh3rtlimic 
prose are won at once by the strength and tenderness and beauty of 
Modem Painters, The Stones of Venice, Unto this Last, and the Crown 
of WHd Olive, already classics. Some of the finest descriptive work 
is to be f oimd outside Modem Painters, For illustration, we can have 
nothing better than the passage on the common sea-boat in Harbours 
of England (1856). "That rude simplicity of the bent plank that can 
breast its way through the death that is in the deep sea, has in it the 
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soul of shipping." . . . The sea piece that follows, '' To war with 
that living fury of waters" ... is unequalled even by Byron or 
Shelley. 

It was the misery of Ruskin to be termed a " word painter" instead 
of a thinker. He bewailed his pimishment '' for setting words prettily 
together," being read for his style, and not for his meaning. He always 
reprobated mere *' descriptions." His wonderful passage on the Poppy, 
in Proserpina, is not word-painting pure and simple, but the clothing 
of a fine thought. 

The influences which moulded Ruskin's prose. The poets he read 
chiefly in youth were Pope, Scott, B3rron, and George Herbert : amongst 
prose-writers, Hooker and Johnson. The artificial diction of the second 
volume of Modem Paintere may be traced to study of Hooker. His 
debt to Johnson, both as regards style, and thought. 

Ruskin's prose-style, however, was in the main due to his unique 
training in the Bible. His mother's constant drilling in Scriptural 
knowledge and its results. "Once knowing the 32nd chapter of 
Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the 15th of 1st Corinthians, the Sermon 
on the Moimt, and most of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, it 
was not possible for me, even in the f oolishest times of youth, to write 
entirely superficial or formal English." Scriptural allusions and 
quotations aboimd in Ruskin's works, 450 in Modem Painters, over 
600 in Fors Clavigera, 

Ruskin's " first manner," in his early period, is too gorgeous, inflated, 
" fine writing. " The much-quoted, greatly admired " habergeon " pas- 
sage is bad prose. Why? It is obscure; it lacks simplicity; it is 
almost l3rrical; it is a transcript of phrases from the Book of Job. His 
later style, after 1860, is the more perfect. Ruskin's criticisms on his 
earlier writings. " I was obliged to write too young, when I knew only 
half-truths, and was eager to set them forth by what I thought fine 
words." 

His gift of musical assonance. Illustration, Modem Painters, vol. iv 
(1856), the ruined Tower of Calais Church, one of his most consummate 
pictures. Matthew Arnold's objection that he tries to make prose do 
more than it can perfectly accomplish, largely true. His prose in 
Modem Painters and The Stones of Venice constantly passes into verse. 
The pathetic description of the lives of Valais peasants is an example, 
but the fault is forgotten in the magnificence of its condensed force and 
power. 

Another flaw is the inordinate length of sentences in the eariier 
writings, exceeding the long roll of Clarendon's. Examples — ^all 
unreadable. The portentous sentence of 619 words in Modem Painters, 
vol. ii. All this is changed in the later books. Partly due^ no doubt, 
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to Ruskin's lecturing, continued through many years. His opinion of 
the lecture as an instrument of education. 

Minor faults, disdain of grammar, defiance of conventions. " I like 
to make my own grammar at home.'' Conversational tone of Fors 
Clavigera. 

The real, deep-rooted fault is brutality, violence, the peculiar vice of 
English masters of prose, not entirely due to Carlyle's influence, as 
often supposed. Prout wished that the work of 1843 by "An Oxford 
Graduate" had been "more courteous." The vituperative storms of 
" ForsV Ruskinian amenities, as for example, concerning railways. 
His epistolary outbursts. 

The beauty of Ruskin's "second manner" not so generally appre- 
ciated as that of the first, but is there, in any of the earlier descriptions 
anything more splendid than the passage on the Rhone, in PraeterUa, 
dashed off lightly at the age of sixty-seven? His extraordinary range 
and variety in prose-writing. His satire and hiunour, especially as 
shown in the writings of his old age. His wealth of aphorisms. 

Ruskin as High-Priest of Nature, successor of Wordsworth. How 
man can most worthily give glory to God. His intensely religious 
nature, but Hebraist and Hellenist both. Beauty was to him a Divine 
revelation. His fimction was to prevent us from walking blindfold in 
a beautiful earth. "He gave us eyes to see." Cloud-glory, hilLa^ 
streams, trees, rocks. Our poet-seer who unveiled the beauty ot 
common things. 

Two unsurpassable, imforgettable miracles of prose, from Modem 
PairUera, 

RUSKIN'S MOST IMPORTANT WORKS. 

A. The "Modern Painters" Group. 

I. Modem Painters, 6 vols. Vol. i, 1843; vol. ii, 1846. 
vols, iii and iv, 1866; vol. v, 1860. 
II The Stones of Venice. 3 vols. Vol. i, 1851 ; vols, ii and 
iii, 1853. 

III. The Seven Lamps of ArcMtedure. 1849. 

IV. Pre-RaphaelUism. 1851. 

V. The Harbours of England. 1856. 
VI. Oxford Inaugural Lectures. 1870, 

B. The "Unto this Last" Group. 

I. Political Economy of Art (A J(yy for Ever). 1857. 
II. Unto this Last. 1860« 

III. Munera Pvlveris. 1862-3. 

IV. Time and Tide. 1867. 
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C. The "Lectures" Group (General SubjectFi>. 

I. Sesame and lAliea, 1865. 
II. The Crown ofWM Olive. 1866. 

III. Ethics of the Dust, 1866. 

IV. The Mystery of Life. 1869. 
V. The Queen of the Air. 1869. 

D. Technical Art Writings. 

I. Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 1854. 

II. The Elements of Drawing. 1867. 

III. The Two Paths. 1869. 

rV. Aratra Pentelid. 1872. 

V. The Eagle's Nest. 1872. 

VI. Ariadne Florentina. 1873. 

VII. Vald'Amo. 1874. 

VIII. The Laws of Fisole. 1877. 

E. Autobiography. 

Praeteriia. 3 vols, (unfinished). 1886-1889. 
And, one of the greatest hooks, 

F. Fors Clavigera. Letters to Workmen. 8 vols. 1871-1884. 

BOOKS. 

A. Introductory. " Rnskin as Master of Prose," by F. Harrison, 
in his "Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill and other b'terary estimates" (Mac- 
miUan) . Collingwood's " Life of Ruskin," 2 vols. " The Work of John 
Ruskin," by Dr. C. Waldstein (Methuen). 

B. Best Single Book. " Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty," by 
R. de la Sizeranne (G. Allen). 

C. Ruskin Writings. " Modem Painters," especially vols, iv and 
v; "The Harbours of England," "Stones of Venice," "Sesame and 
Lilies," "Crown of Wild Olive," and "Fors Clavigera." Or, con- 
veniently, "Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin," 1 vol. 
(Smith, Elder) ; or the more recent " Selections," 2 vols. (G. Allen, 1893). 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A Ruskin's Power in Description. 
" Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth than the solitary 
extent of the Campagna of Rome under evening light. Let the reader 
imagine himself for a moment withdrawn from the sounds and motion 
of the living world, and sent forth alone into this wild and wasted plain. 
The earth yields and crumbles beneath his foot, tread he never so 
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lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, and carious, like the dusty 
wreck of the bones of men. The long knotted grass waves and tosses 
feebly in the evening wind, and the shadows of its motion shake fever- 
ishly along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to the sunlight. 
Hillocks of mouldering earth heave around him, as if the dead beneath 
were struggling in their sleep; scattered blocks of black stone, four- 
square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one left upon another, lie 
upon them to keep them down. A dull purple poisonous haze stretches 
level along the desert, veiling its spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on 
whose rents the red light rests, like dying fire on defiled altars. The 
blue ridge of the Alban Moimt lifts itself against a solemn space of 
green, clear, quiet sky. Watchtowers of dark clouds stand steadfastly 
along the promontories of the Apennines. From the plain to the 
mountains, the shattered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the 
darkness, like shadowy and countless troops of funeral mourners, 
passing from a nation's grave." — "Modem Painters," vol. i. 

" The best image which the world can give of Paradise is in the slope 
of the meadows, orchards, and corn-fields on the sides of a great Alp, 
with its purple rocks and eternal snows above ; this excellence not being 
in any wise a matter referable to feeling, or individual preferences, but 
demonstrable by calm enumeration of the nmnber of lovely colours on 
the rocks, the varied grouping of the trees, and quantity of noble 
incidents in stream, crag, or cloud, presented to the eye at any given 
moment. For consider, first, the difference produced in the whole tone 
of landscape colour by the introduction of purple, violet, and deep 
ultramarine blue, which we owe to moimtains. In an ordinary lowland 
landscape we have the blue of the sky, the green of grass, which I will 
suppose (and this is an unnecessary concession to the lowlands) entirely 
fresh and bright, the green of trees, and certain elements of purple, 
far more rich and beautiful than we generally should think, in their 
bark and shadows (bare hedges and thickets, or tops of trees, in subdued 
afternoon sunshine, are nearly perfect purple, and of an exquisite tone), 
as well as in ploughed fields, and dark groimd in general. But among 
mountains, iii addition to all this, large unbroken spaces of pure violet 
and purple are introduced in their distances; and even near, by filmfl 
of doud passing over the darkness of ravines or forests, blues are 
produced of the most subtle tenderness; these azures and purples 
passing into rose-colom of otherwise wholly unattainable delicacy 
among the upper summits, the blue of the sky being at the same time 
purer and deeper than in the plains. Nay, in some sense, a person who 
has never seen the rose-colour of the rays of dawn crossing a blue 
mountain twelve or fifteen miles away, can hardly be said to know 
what tendemeas in colour means at all ; bright tenderness he may, indeed, 
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see in the sky (mt in a flower, but this grave tenderness of the far-away 
hill-purples he cannot conceive." — ** Modem Painters/' vol. iv. 

B. His Eablt and Lateb Sttlb Contbasted. 

(a) 1843. " Modem Painters," On the Clouds^ 

"Or those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, 
tongued with fire; how is their barbed strength bridled? What bits 
are these they are changing with their vaporous lips, flinging off flakes 
of black foam? Leagued leviathans of the Sea of Heaven, out of their 
nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
The sword of him that layeth at them cannot hold; the spear, the dart, 
nor the habergeon. Where ride the captains of their armies? Where 
are set the measures of their march? fierce murmurers, answering 
each other from morning until evening — ^what rebuke is this which has 
awed them into peace? What hand has reined them back by the way 
by which they came?" 

(5) 1886. " Praetertia,** On Rhone Waters, 

"The Rhone flows like one lambent jewel; its surface is nowhere, its 
ethereal self is ever3rwhere, the iridescent rush and translucent strength 
of it blue to the shore, and radiant to the depth. 

Fifteen feet thick, of not flowing, but fl3dng water; not water, 
neither, — melted glacier, rather, one should call it; the force of the ice 
is with it, and the wreathing of the clouds, the gladness of the sky, and 
the continuance of Time. 

Waves of clear sea are, indeed, lovely to watch, but they are always 
coming or gone, never in any taken shape to be seen for a second. But 
here was one mighty wave that was always itself, and every fluted swirl 
of it, constant as the wreathing of a shell. No wasting away of the 
fallen foam, no pause for gathering of power, no helpless ebb of discour- 
aged recoil; but alike through bright day and lulling night, the never- 
pausing plunge, and never-fading flash, and never-hushing whisper, and, 
while the sun was up, the ever-answering glow of imearthly aquar 
marine, ultra-marine, violet-blue, gentian-blue, peacock-blue, river-of- 
paradise-blue, glass of a painted window melted in the sun, and the 
witch of the Alps flinging the spim tresses of it forever from her snow." 

C. A Typical Ethical Passaqb. "Tbjb Mobal of Land- 

scape." 

^No cheating nor bargaining will ever get a single thing out of 
nature's ' establishment' at half price. Do we want to be strong? — ^we 
must woik. To be himgry? — ^we must starve. To be happy?— we 
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must be kind. To be wise? — we must look and think. No changing 
of place at a hundred miles an hour, nor making of stuffs a thousand 
yards a minute, will make us one whit stronger, happier, or wiser. 
There was always more in the world than men could see, walked they 
ever so slowly; they will see it no better for going fast. And they will 
at last, and soon too, find out that their grand inventions for conquering 
(as they think) space and time, do, in reality, conquer nothing; for 
space and time are, in their own essence, unconquerable, and besides 
did not want any sort of conquering; they wanted using. A fool 
. always wants to shorten space and time : a wise man wants to lengthen 
both. A fool wants to kill space and kill time: a wise man, first to 
gain them, then to animate them. Your railroad, when you come to 
understand it, is only a device for making the world smaller: and as 
for being able to talk from place to place, that is, indeed, well and 
convenient; but suppose you have, originally, nothing to say! We 
shall be obliged at last to confess, what we should long ago have known, 
that the really precious things are thought and sight, not pace. It does 
a bullet no good to go fast; and a man, if he be truly a man, no harm 
to go slow; for his glory is not at all in going, but in being." — " Mod- 
em Painters," vol. iii. 

D. Pure Daintiness of Style. 

"As of all quadrupeds there is none so ugly or so miserable as the 
sloth, so, take him for all in all, there is none so beautiful, so happy, so 
wonderful as the squirrel. Innocent in all his ways, harmless in his 
food, playful as a kitten, but without cruelty, and surpassing the 
fantastic dexterity of the monkey, with the grace and brightness of a 
burd, the little dark-eyed miracle of the forest glances from branch to 
branch more like a sunbeam than a living creature : it leaps, and darts, 
and twines, where it will; a chamois is slow to it; and a panther, 
dumsy; grotesque as a gnome, gentle as a fairy, delicate as the silken 
plumes of the rush, beautiful and strong like the spiral of a fern, it 
haunts you, listens for you, hides from you, looks for you, loves you, 
as if the angel that walks with your children had made it himself for 
their heavenly plaything." — " Deucalion." 

E. RusKiN AS Satirist. The Style Brutal. 

(a) Money-Smoking, 

''The first of all English games is making money. That is an 

all-absorbing game; and we knock each other down oftener in pla3dng 

at that, than at foot-ball, or any other roughest sport: and it is abso- 

lutelv without purpose; no one who engages heartily in that game ever 
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knows why. Ask a great money-maker what he wants to do with his 
money, he never knows. He doesn't make it to do anything with it. 
He gets it only that he may get it. "What will you make of what 
you have got?" you ask. "Well, I'll get more," he says. Just as, at 
cricket, you get more runs. There's no use in the runs, but to get more 
of them than other people is the game. And there's no use in the 
money, but to have more of it than other people is the game. So all 
that great foul city of London there, rattling, growling, smoking, 
stinking, a ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, pouring out poison 
at every pore, you fancy it is a city of work? not a street of it I It is a 
great city of play; very nasty play, and very hard play, but stiU play. 
It is only Lord's cricket-ground without the turf; a huge billiard-table 
without the cloth, and with pockets as deep as the bottomless pit; but 
mainly a billiard-table, after all."— "Crown of Wild Olive." 

(6) The Hyde Park Squirrel Cage* 

" Hyde Park, in the season, is the great rotatory form of the vast 
squirrel cage; round and round it go the idle company, in their reversed 
streams, urging themselves to their necessary exercise. They cannot 
with safety even eat their nuts, without so much 'revolution' as shall 
'comply with the demands of hygiene.' Then they retire into their 
boxes, with due quantity of straw; the Belgravian and Piccadillian 
streets outside the railings being, when one sees clearly, nothing but 
the squirrel's box at the side of his wires. And then think of all the 
rest of the metropolis as the creation and ordinance of these squirrels, 
that they may squeak and whirl to their satisfaction, and yet be fed. 
Measure the space of its entirely miserable life. Conceive the East-end; 
and the melancholy Islington and Pentonville districts; then the 
ghastly spaces of southern suburb, Vauxhall, Lambeth, the Borough, 
Wapping and Bermondsey. All this is the nidification of those Park 
Squirrels. This is the thing they have produced roimd themselves; 
this their work in the world. When they rest from their squirrelian 
revolutions, and die in the Lord, and their works do follow them, these 
are what will follow them. . . For these streets are indeed what 
they have built; their inhabitants the people they have chosen to 
educate. They took the bread and milk and meat from the people of 
their fields; they gave it to feed, and retain here in their service, this 
fermenting mass of imhappy human beings, news-mongers, novel- 
mongers, picture-mongers, poison-drink-mongers, lust and death- 
mongers; the whole smoking mass of it one vast dead-marine store- 
shop, accumulation of wreck of the Dead Sea, with every activity in it, 
a form of putrefaction." — " Fors Clavigera," Letter xliv. 
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F. Ruskin's Noblest RHirroBia 

"Charitable persons suppose the worst fault of the rich is to refuse 
the people meat; and the people cry for their meat, kept back by fraud, 
to the Lord of Multitudes. Alas! it is not meat of which the refusal 
is crudest, or to which the claim is validest. The life is more than the 
meat. The rich not only refuse food to the poor; they refuse wisdom; 
they refuse virtue; they refuse salvation. Ye sheep without diepherd, 
it is not the pasture that has been shut from you, but the presence. 
Meat! perhaps your right to that may be pleadable; but other rights 
have to be pleaded first. Claim your crumbs from the table if you 
will: but daim them as children, not as dogs; claim your right to 
be fed, but claim more loudly your right to be holy, perfect, pure. 

"Strange words to be used of working people! 'What! holy; 
without any long robes or anointing oils; these rough-jacketed, rough- 
worded persons; set to nameless, dishonoured service? Perfect! these, 
with dim eyes and cramped limbs, and slowly awakening minds? Pure ! 
these, with sensual desire and grovelling thought; foul of body and 
coarse of soul?' It may be so; nevertheless, such as they are, they 
are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons the earth can at present 
show. They may be what you have said; but if so, they yet are holier 
than we who have left them thus." . . . 

"In some far away and yet undreamt of hour, I can imagine that 
England may cast all thoughts of possessive wealth back to the barbaric 
nations among whom they first arose; and that, while the sands of the 
Indus and adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the housings of the 
charger, and flash from the turban of the slave, she, as a Christian 
mother, may at last attain to the virtues and the treasures of a Heathen 
one, and be able to lead forth her sons, saying — * These are my Jewels."' 
—"Unto this Last." 



LECTTURE III. 

RUSKIN: ART ORTTIO. 

" Modem Painters." 

"Oxford Lectures on Art." 

*' AU great Art is iVaisc." 

'' The teaching of Art is the teaching ofaU things.^' 

'^ Life vnthovi industry is guilt; industry without Art is hrur 



"To Ruskin the function of Art is to be the intermediator 
between man and nature, or rather is to reveal to man the divine 
spirit in nature. The great artist is he who can thus perceive <nost 
fully this divine spirit which pervades the world, ana who has the 
power of reproducing adequately the revelation thus made to him. 
and of enabling other denser souls to be pervaded with, ana 
illiunined by, this heaven-bom light." — C. Waldstein. 

" Ruskin's Gospel of Art is more comprehensive and more firmly 
set than those suppose who know it only by snippets. As against 
conventionalism, he preaches naturalism. As against the realism 
of ugliness he preaches 'typical' (or ideal) beauty. As against 
scientific minuteness he preaches aesthetic truth. As against 
lifeless copying he preaches individual impression. . . . When- 
ever Art IS conventional, or unindividual, or academic, or trivial, 
or careless, or ignoble, Ruskin's warning words will serve as a 
rebuke and a stimulus. Whenever Art is pursued seriously, 
earnestly and reverenth'', his passionate enthusiasm for the true, 
the beautiful and the good, will be received as encouragement and 
reward. His Grospel of Art can never grow out of date." — E. T. 
Cook. 

" The same characteristics which distinguished * Modem PainteiB ' 
(modified somewhat as he advanced in years) are found in all the 
many books on Art which he has written since then: — ^an intense 
love of nature; unwear3nng powers of minute observation; a 
strongly religious bent of mind; an enthusiasm intolerant of 
hindrance or contradiction ; a dogmatism born of deep conviction : 
a magnificent command of literary expression, of impassionea 
rhetoric, felicitous description, and lucid demonstration; a fund 
of pla3rful humour and of biting satire ; a startling love of paradox; 
and an almost unparalleled discursiveness." — Perciyal Gaskell. 

'' He lacked the rigid logical conscience which makes the results 
of many a man's toil so scanty. Had he pursued a stricter method 
we should have been the poorer, no doubt, by many a fine passage; 
but we should have had less oisparagement of ms earlier in his 

(21) 



later work, and fewer admissions that his splendid lucubrations 
had sadly failed in truth. But his faults are far outweighed by 
his splendid services. More than any Englishman, more than 
Walpole or Burke or Re3niolds or Walter Pater, he succeeded in 
bringing Art home to a nation of phlegmatic temper and practical 
bias that had always been somewhat slow to receive the finer 
influence." — R. Warwick Bond. 

"It is well known that economists generously allow that Mr. 
Ruskin is unrivalled as an Art-critic, while Art-critics magnani- 
mously own that among economists he has no superior. We 
believe that both are wrong. . . . He is an incorrigible pedant. 
. . . He has no calmness of judgment, no balance of mind. He 
is Sir Oracle, and when he chooses to lift up his voice no dog must 
bark. Everything he says is ' entirely true, wholly right-worded, 
and utterly serviceable.'"— "Maqa" (1900). 

"Although we understand why some good critics attack Ruskin, 
we do not understand why they attack him as 'obsolete.' They 
would be right if they meant by this that he has sometimes 
defended certain eternal principles which were true before we 
were bom, and which will remain true when we are no more. But 
those who have insinuated that he has neither admitted nor under- 
stood, nor foreseen the new schools, make acknowledgment that 
they nave not read his works. For the man who in 1843 wrote 
that we must go to Nature, despise nothine, reject nothing, and 
thus foretold what realism was to be; he who in 1S46 laid down 
the rule that extreme tints and pure colour might only exist on 
Doints, and in 1853 that the landscape must oe painted from 
Nature in the open air up to the veiy last touch, and thus foretold 
the school of impressionists, is for all times not only a pioneer but 
the one pioneer amongst critics of Art, who are wont generally 
'to fly to the help of victory' rather than take sides before the 
battle and lead a doubtful attack." 

" It may be that if ugliness should triumph, as ever3rthing seems 
to aucur, with science for its accomplice and political economy for 
its ally, we shall deem this man but a hero of fable, who alone 
against all the world, fought not for Truth, who has her prophets, 
nor for Justice, who has her apostles, nor for Religion, who has 
her martyrs, but for an ideal that has had no other champion, and 
perhaps will know no other victory — ^the ideal of the Beautiful." — 

K. DE LA SiZERANNE. 

SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

A vast topic, — Ruskin's art-teaching. All the technical side of it, 
Elements of Dramng, Laws of Fisole, and similar writings, will be 
ignored. The important thing is to gain dear ideas of the basic 
principles that underlie all his teaching on Art. They are to be found 
in four classics. Modem Painters, the Stones of Venice, the Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and especially, — because here we have his matiu^d 
doctrines, — in the Oxford Lectures on Art of 1870. 



A preliminary objection, that " Ruskin was a man who for forty yean 
talked about what he had not done." It is not necessary that the 
critic should be able to execute, but as matter of fact Ruskin was the 
most capable artist amongst modem art-critics. Witness the illus- 
trations to Modem Painters, his studies at the Oxford School, his 
architectural drawings, his wateivcolours. Rosa Bonheur's eulogy 
Ruskin's limitations, — ^no skill in oil-painting, no mastery of figure, no 
creative power. " I can no more write a story than compose a picture." 
August\is Hare's description of his minute accuracy. Some of his 
water-colour drawings are almost worthy to be ranked with Turner's. 

A second charge, that Ruskin's theories on Art are exploded, or 
antiquated. Not so much antiquated as aaairmiated. We are Rus- 
kinians without knowing it. Sizeranne's testimony. To realize the 
magnitude of Ruskin's victory, we must go back to the condition of 
English Art and taste in early-Victorian times, — the age which ven- 
erated Claude, Guido and Maclise, and considered Turner a madman. 
Characteristics, — servile adherence to convention, academic ideals. 
Constable's prophecy of 1821 that English Art would be extinct within 
thirty years. The work of Turner and Ruskin was part of a greater 
whole, the Romantic Revival. What Browning and Carlyle did for 
literature, Ruskin achieved for Art. The ke3niote of his teaching was 
SincerUy. Sir George Beaumont and his maxims. "But where is 
your brown tree?" Modem Painters overthrew Conventionalism. 
The attack on Claude. Illustration, — ^his picture of S. George and 
the Dragon (M, P. vol. v). Ruskin's demand was for " Truth, earnest 
and passionate, sought for like a treasure, and kept like a crown." 
The leading principle of the Pre-Raphaelites, and more than that, the 
fundamental axiom of modem Art. It is Ruskin's revolution, his and 
no other man's. 

His theory of Beauty. Behind it there is always a religious belief, 
the postulate of a Divine Being. Natiu« is the drapery of God. "Nature 
has a body and a soul like a man; but the soul is her Deity." Hence 
Ruskin's abhorrence of scenery-desecration. 

Next basic principle is summed up in his favourite formula, "All 
great Art is Praise." What exactly did he mean by it? " The perfect- 
ness and eternal beauty of the work of God." The same idea in Plato 
and Spenser. 

Do we know what Beauty really is? Various theories of the philoso- 
phers. " No definition can be said to have met with universal accept- 
ance" (Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic), The theory of Utility, and 
of Association. Ruskin teaches (M. P. vol. ii) that Beauty " consists 
in certain extemal qualities of things which are typical of the Divine 
attributes." Illustrations from the wild rose. 
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His inculcation of Naturalism. ''All that tends back to Nature 
makes for Beauty. All that departs from her walks in the ways of 
Ugliness." In what sense was he also a Realist? His anecdote of 
Turner and the port-holes (Ea^^a NesC). His heresies regarding Per- 
spective and Anatomy. Examples of A. Diirer and Reynolds. 

Nearly all Ruskin's doctrines may be illustrated by his extreme 
admiration for Turner's work and the reasons for it. Why did he rank 
Turner with Shakespeare and Bacon? Illustration from the Ijeciurea 
on Architecture and Painting, His eulogy is not so exaggerated as it 
seems. A popular error that he '' discovered" Turner. The facts and 
dates. Turner was a successful painter before the eighteenth century 
dosed. What Ruskin did was to prove the truth and beauty of 
Turner's paintings in hU later period, which were almost universally 
condenmed in 1840. Tumerian distances. "Indistinctness is my 
forte." The beauty of natural colour first shown by him. The scarlet 
tones of the colouivchord. Turner aspired to be the painter of Light. 
Ruskin's trimnph as regards the great painter's enduring fame. A 
noble memorial. 

Changes in opinion brought about by Ruskin. Contrast what men 
thought sixty years ago of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Giovanni BeUini, 
Carpaccio, Luini, Tintoretto, with the opinion of to-day. The downfall 
of Guido Reni, Carlo Dolei, and the Caracci. Who achieved it? A 
founder of true Art criticism. Ruskin's victory has been so complete 
that we have forgotten by whom it was first won. Sandro Botticelli in 
1800, and now. Ruskin's dictatorship of English Art after 1860. The 
Academy Notes and David Roberts. His possible exaggerations. Did 
he appreciate Michelangelo? His judgments on Titian. 

Art and Religion. Ruskin a Puritan at heart. " I have not loved 
the arts of Greece as others have." His strength and his limitation is 
to be found in his principle, from which he never swerved, that Art is 
inseparable, in its highest developments, from morality and religion. 
His love of Gothic. The statue of Ilaria di Caretto in the Cathedral of 
Lucca. " No goddess statue of the Greek cities, no nim's image among 
the cloisters of Apennine, no fancied light of angel in the homes of 
heaven, has more divine rank among the thoughts of men." 

BOOKS. 

A. Introductort. The best introduction is to be found in Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood's handbook, "The Art Teaching of John Ruskin" 
(Percival, 1891). 

B. Critical Essays. "The Work of John Ruskin," by C. Wald- 
stein (very important). "Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty," by 
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R. de la Sizerajme (a defence). "Studies in Ruskin/' by £. P. Cook 
(0. Allen, 1890). ''John Ruskin," by M. H. Spielmann (Cassells). 

C. Works. Chiefly " Modem Painters," especially vols, iv and v, 
corrected and supplemented by the "Oxford Inaugural Lectures" of 
1870. Refer also to "The Two Paths," "Eagle's Nest," "A Joy for 
Ever," "The Seven Lamps of Architecture," and the writings oo 
" Pre-Raphaelitism" (all published by G. Allen). 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. Rubkin's Passion fob Natubb* 

" In such joumeyings, whenever they brought me near hQls, and in 
all mountain ground and scenery, I had a pleasure, as early as I can 
remember, and continuing till I was eighteen or twenty, infinitely 
greater than any which has been since possible to me in anything; 
comparable for intensity only to the joy of a lover in being near a 
noble and kind mistress, but no more explicable or definable than that 
feeling of love itself. . . . Although there was no definite religious 
sentiment mingled with it, there was a continual perception of Sanctity 
in the whole of nature, from the slightest thing to the vastest; an 
instinctive awe, mixed with delight; an indefinable thrill, such as we 
sometimes imagine to indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit. 
I could only feel this perfectly when I was alone: and then it would 
often make me shiver from head to foot with the joy and fear of it, 
when after being sometime away from hills, I first got to the shore of a 
mountain river, where the brown water circled among the pebbles, or 
when I first saw the swell of distant land against the sunset, or the 
first low broken wall, covered with moimtain moss. I cannot in the 
least describe the feeling. . . . The joy in nature seemed to me 
to come of a sort of heart-hunger, satisfied with the presence of a 
Great and Holy Spirit. These feelings remained in their full intensity 
till I was eighteen or twenty, and then, as the reflective and practical 
power increased, and the 'cares of this world' gained upon me, faded 
gradually away, in the manner described by Wordsworth in his ' Inti- 
mations of Inmiortality.'" — "Modem Painters," vol. iii. 

B. "Go TO Nature" — the Worst Ruskin Misquotation on 

Record. 
"From young artists nothing ought to be tolerated but simple 
bona fide imitation of Nature. . . . Their duty is neither to choose, 
nor compose, nor imagine, nor experimentalize; but to be humble and 
earnest in following the steps of Nature, and tracing the finger of 
God. . . . Their work should be full of failures; for these are the 



aignB of efforts. They should keep to quiet colours, greys and browns; 
and, making the early works of Turner their example, as his latest are 
to be their object of emulation, should go to Nature in all singleness 
of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, having no other 
thoughts but how best to penetrate her meaning, and remember her 
instruction; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing; 
believing all things to be right and good, and rejoicing always in the 
truth. 

"Then, when their memariea are stared, and their imaginations fed, 
and their hands firm, let them take up the scarlet and the gold, give the 
reins to their fancy, and show us what their heads are made of. We 
wUl follow them wherever they choose to lead ; we wiU check at nothing; 
they are then our masters, and are fit to be so. They have placed them- 
selves above our criticism, and we will listen to their words in aU faith 
and humility ; but not unless they themselves have before bowed, in the 
same submission, to a higher Authority and Master. — " Modem PainU 
ers,** vol. i. 

C, The Oxford Lectures on Art (1870). 
** The little volume is most valuable as giving Ruskin on Art at his 
best. One understands why the public which loves its "Modem 
Painters" does not read the " Lectures on Art," but it is surely an 
oversight on the part of the would-be critics of Ruskinism to ignore the 
re-statement, in a serious course of lectures before an educated audi- 
ence, of views which youthful works either failed to expound, or 
expounded in a loose and inadequate manner." — W. G. Collinqwood, 
"Life," vol. ii. 

Doctrines of the Book 

(a) " The Art of any country is the exponent of its social and political 
virtues. You can have noble Art only from noble persons, asso- 
ciated under laws fitted to their time and circumstances." 

(6) " The highest thing that Art can do is to set before you the true 
image of the presence of a noble human being. It has never done 
more than this, and it ought not to do less." 

(c) "The great Arts have had, and can have, but three principal 
directions of purpose: — First, that of enforcing the religion of men; 
secondly, that of perfecting their ethical state; thirdly, that of doing 
them material service." 

(d) " We may have splendour of Art again . . . but only after 
we have striven with our whole hearts to sanctify the temple of the 
body and spirit of every child that has no roof to cover its head from 
the cold, and no walls to guard its soul from corruption in this our 
English land." 
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(c) " Think of it, and you will find that so far from Art being immoral, 
little else except Art is moral; that life without industry is guilt, and 
industry without Art is brutality." 

(J) " You cannot have a landscape by Turner, without a country for 
him to paint; you cannot have a portrait by Titian, without a man to 
be pourtrayed. . . . The beginning of Art is in getting our country 
dean, and our people beautiful." 

(g) " God inhabits cottages as well as churches, and ought to be well 
lodged there also." 

(h) "Art has been much less thoughtful than we suppose; it has 
taught much, but erred much also. Many of the greatest pictures are 
enigmas; others, beautiful toys; others, harmful and corrupting 
enchantments. . . . Some among you may so learn and use the Arts, 
that pictures may be painted which shall not be enigmas any more, but 
open teachings of what can no otherwise be so well shown — ^which shall 
not be fevered or broken visions any more, but filled with the indwelling 
light of self-possessed imagination; — ^which shall not be stained or 
enfeebled any more by evil passion, but glorious with the strength and 
chastity of noble himian love; — and which shall no more degrade or 
disguise the work of God in heaven, but testify of him as here dwelling 
with men,and walking with them, not angry, in the garden of the earth" 

D. A Criticism on These Doctrines. 

"According to Ruskin, all Art is revelation and all Art is praise. 
This at once gives a religious bias to scientific investigation. ... I 
say that he prematurely introduces religious and ethical considerations, 
and in dealing with the theory of Art he does not direct all his concen- 
trated forces towards the answering of the question, 'What is true?' 
but ' What is holy,' or ' good,' or ' good for,' or ' better,' or * worse'? " — 
C. Waldstein. 

£. The Greatness of Turner. 

" Turner will one day take his place beside Shakespeare and Verulam; 
a third star in that central constellation, round which in the astronomy 
of intellect, all other stars make their circuit. By Shakespeare, 
humanity was unsealed to you; by Verulam, the principles of nature; 
and by Turner, her aspect. All three were sent to unlock one of the 
gates of light, and to unlock it for the first time. . . . None before 
Turner had lifted the veil from the face of nature; the majesty of the 
hills and forests had received no interpretation, and the clouds passed 
unrecorded from the face of the heaven which they adorned, and of 
the earth to which they ministered." — " Edinburgh Lectures on Archi- 
tecture and Painting." 



F. Thb Charactbr of Tuknbii. 

"You have heard him spoken of as ill-natured, and jealous of his 
brother artists. I will tell you how jealous he was. I knew him for 
ten years, and during that time had much familiar intercourse with 
him. I never once heard him say an imkind thing of a brother artist, 
and I never once heard him find a fault with another man's work. I 
could say this of no other artist whom I have ever known." 

** When Turner's picture of Cologne was exhibited in the year 1826, 
it was hung between two portraits, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Lady 
Wallscourt and Lady Robert Manners. The sky of Turner's picture 
was exceedingly bright, and it had a most injurious effect on the colour 
of the two portraits. Lawrence naturally felt mortified, and com- 
plained openly of the position of his pictures. You are aware that 
artists were at that time permitted to retouch their pictures on the 
walls of the Academy. On the morning of the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, at the private view, a friend of Turner's who had seen the Cologne 
In all its splendour, led a group of expectant critics up to the picture. 
He started back from it in consternation. The golden sky had changed 
to a dim colour. He ran up to Turner who was in another part of 
the room. 'Turner, what have you been doing to your picture?' 
' Oh,* muttered Turner, in a low voice, ' poor Lawrence was so unhappy. 
It's only lampblack. It'll all wash off after the exhibition 1' He had 
actually passed a wash of lamp-black in water-colour over the whole 
sky, and utterly spoiled his picture for the time, and so left it through 
the exhibition, lest it should hurt Lawrence^s " 

"Naturally irritable, though kind, naturally suspicious, though 
generous, the gold gradually became dim, and the most fine gold 
changed, or, if not changed, overcast and clouded. . . . Cut off 
in great part from all society, hunted to his grave by the malignities 
of small critics, and the jealousies of hopeless rivalry^ he died in the 
house of a stranger — ^the companion of his life, and one only, staying 
with him to the last. The window of his death-chamber was turned 
towards the west, and the sun shone upon his face in its setting, and 
rested there, as he expired." — "Edinburgh Lectures." 

G. Thb Flaw in Turner. 

" I find myself more and more helpless to explain his errors and hi» 
sins. The lesson we have finally to learn from Turner's life is broadly 
this, that all the power of it came of its mercy and sincerity; all the 
failure of it, from its want of faith. ... All his failure and enor, 
deep and strange, came of his faithlessness. Faithlessness, or despair, 
the despair which is characteristic of this present century, and most 
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sorrowfully manifested in its greatest men." — ^"Modern Painters," 
vol. V. 

H. TUBNBR AND RUSKIN. 

" No man, not even he who is by nature and circumstance prepared 
to appreciate works of Art, and in the habit of so doing, can approach 
the works of Turner after he has read Ruskin without having his per- 
ceptive sense quickened, so that new beauties and truths are manifest 
to him that were before hidden. And this faculty of appreciating 
Turner, which becomes a lesson in the more careful observation of aU 
landscape-painting — ^nay, all pictures and works of art — has been 
strengthened and widened by Ruskin in the guidance which he gives 
for a revived and intensified observation of Nature herself in a new 
spirit and a new method. It is here, I believe, Ruskin's greatest 
achievement is to be found, and one with which his name will ever 
have to be associated. He has endowed man with a new habit of mind." — 
C. Waldstbin. 

I. Ruskin's View op English Abt and Its Limitations. 

"We cannot rise to pure Ideal Art, not only because we have no 
fixed and deep beliefs capable of being translated into plastic form, 
but also because the temper of the English mind is humorous and 
burlesque. Of this Chaucer and Shakespeare and Byxon are examples, 
with their intrusion of comic and even coarse ideas amidst sublimity 
and poetry. Whenever we attempt the Michelangelesque we fail. We 
must be content with other walks, if we want true and vital work. 

** We can paint portraits. The very insight which makes us humorous 
and coarse helps us out in characterization; and our great portraitists 
hold their own in history. 

"We can paint domestic genre for the same reason, and animals. 
The charm of mingled sweetness and sourness, of the pleasing and the 
grotesque, is quite within the range of English genius. We have had 
Vital Art in these kinds, and still have it. 

" We can paint landscape. The fact of our dwelling in towns gives us 
pleasure in country scenery. Our hereditary memory, such as it is, 
has already filled our minds with instinctive sympathy for Nature; and 
the associations of history endear the features of our land, and of other 
countries in which we have an interest, to our imagination. 'The 
instinctive love of landscape in us has this deep root, which, in your 
minds, I will pray you to disencumber from whatever may oppress or 
mortify it, and to strive to feel with all the strength of your youth 
that a nation is only worthy of the soil and the scenes that it has 
inherited when by aU its acts and arts it is making them more lovely 
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for its children.'" — ^W. G. Collinqwood, "Art Teaching of John 
Ruskin." 

J. SoMB Judgments on iNDivmuAL Painters. 
" Follow him when he admires, and fly from him when he disapproves." 

(a) Giotto. 
"Suddenly Giotto threw aside all the glitter, and all the conven- 
tionalism; and declared that he saw the sky blue, the table-doth 
white, and angels, when he dreamed of them, rosy. And he simply 
founded the schools of colour in Italy." — " Mornings in Florence." 

(6) FraAngdico, 
" In Angelico, you have the entirely spiritual mind, wholly versed in 
the heavenly world, and incapable of conceiving any widcedness or 
vileness whatsoever. . . . Not seclusion from the world. No 
shutting out of the world is necessary for him. There is nothing to 
shut out. Envy, lust, contention, controversy, are to him as though 
they were not." — " Modem Painters," vol. v. 

(c) Giovanni Bellini. 
** The mighty Venetian master who alone of all the painters of Italy 
united purity of religious aim with perfection of artistic power." — 
"Arrows of the Chace," vol. L 

((Q Sandro Botticelli. 
"On the whole, the most universal of painters; and, take him all in 
all, the greatest Florentine workman." — " Fors Clavigera," xxii. 

(e) Vittor Carpaccio. 
"You may measure yourself, outside and in — ^your religion, your 
taste, your knowledge of art, your knowledge of men and things — ^by 
the quantity of admiration which, honestly, after due time given, you 
can feel for this picture by Carpaccio of the Presentation in the Temple." 
— " Stones of Venice," vol. iii. 

(/) Titian. 
"Nobody cares much at heart about Titian; only there is a strange 
undercurrent of everlasting murmur about his name, which means the 
deep consent of all great men that he is greater than they." — ^"The 
Two Paths." 

(g) Michelangelo. 

" Great enough to make praise and blame alike necessary and alike 
inadequate." — Introd. to "Tyrwhitt's Lectures on Art." 
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(h) Velasguez. 
'* Amongst the very greatest of painters. " — " The Two Paths." 
"Shows the highest reach of technical .perfection yet attained in Art; 
all effort and labours seeming to cease in the radiant peace and sim- 
plicity of consummate human power." — ^''Fors Qavigera." 

(t) Clayde. 

" Claude effected a revolution in Art, he- set the sun in the sky. We 
will give him the credit of this with no drawbacks." — ^"Modern Paint- 
ers," vol. iii. 

(j) Reynolds and Gainsborough, 

" All that the rest can do partially, they can do perfectly. They do 
it, not only perfectly, but nationally; they are at once the greatest, 
and the Englishest of all our school." — ^''The Art of England," Lec- 
ture iii. 

K. The Influence op Ruskin'b Art Teaching. 
"*I profess no Gospel of Ruskin,' said the Professor. *I neither 
worship mediaeval saints, nor the "Fors Clavigera" of any prophet, 
major or minor, old or hew. But I see this, that in my own memory 
of fifty years, a deep and universal change has come over the thoughtful 
part of our nation — ^a love of beauty, a sense of all that was beautiful 
in the past, a waking consciousness of the importance of art in life, 
and at least industry and zeal in trying to brighten oiu: life and purge 
it from vulgarity. And the real foimder of this new sense was the 
"Oxford Graduate" of 1843.' 

" * There are a dozen art movements to-day, and I will not deny that 

many of them have in them original elements of promise, although far 

apart from each other. I am the last man who would swear by all that 

Ruskin conmiands us to swear by, much less one who despises all that 

he anathematises. But I know this, having no interest at all in any 

special school or any aesthetic gospel whatever, that all that is healthy, 

j noble, or promising in any school or any gospel of art to-day comes out 

I of the impulse that was given to it more than fifty years ago when 

I "Modem Painters" burst upon our people.' . . . 

' "'Well,' said the painter, 'I have read bits of "Modem Painters," 

and some of the lectures, and I have seen a lot of extracts from his 

books, mostly about painting, but I am not well posted up in the 

Gospel according to Ruskin, which I find too voluminous for me, nor 

do I want to be told to spend a year in trying to copy the marks on a 

lump of granite.' 

"*I should be surprised,' said the other, 'if you could give the very 
names of one-tenth of Ruskin's books.' 'Such odd names, too,' said 



the painter aside. 'It is strange/ continued the Professor, 'how very 
few even of the professed admirers and devotees of Ruskin have really 
read the whole of his books in any serious way.' ** — ^Fredebic Habribon, 
Buskin as Prophet. 

L. Ruskin's "Nunc DiMims." 

"And now, in writing beneath the cloudless peace of the snows of 
Chaxnouniy what must be the really final words of the book which their 
beauty inspired and their strength guided, I am able, with yet happier 
and^calmer heart than ever heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance 
of Faith, that the knowledge of what is beautiful leads on, and is the 
first^step, to the knowledge of the things which are lovely and of good 
report; and that the laws, the life, and the joy of beauty in the material 
world!of God, are as eternal and sacred parts of His creation as, in the 
world^of spirits, virtue; and in the world of angels, praise." — ^Epilogue 
to Modem Painters (l8SS) , 



LECTURE IV. 

RUSKIN:' HISTORIAN OP VENICE. 

"The Stones of Venice." 

^^ Oreat nations vrrUe their autobiographies in three vnanvr 
seripts: the book of their deeds, the book of their vnyrds, and the 
book of fheir Art. Not one of these books can be understood 
unless we read the two others; but of the three, the only quite 
trustworthy one is the last.^^ 

" Prime model of a Christian commonwealth. 
Thou wise simplicity, which present men 
Calumniate, not conceiving — ^joy is mine, 
That I have read and learnt thee as I ought. 
Not in the rude compiler's painted shell, 
But in thine own memorials of live stone, 
And in the pictures of thy kneeling princes. 
And in the lofty words on lofty tomos. 
And in the breath of ancient chroniclers. 
And in the music of the outer sea." 

— MONCKTON MiLNBS. 

" Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest child of liberty. 
She was a maiden city, bright and free, 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And when she took unto herself a mate. 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade. 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay, — 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day. 
Men are we^ and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away." 

— ^W. Wordsworth. 

"Venice, superficially so unlike, is yet in many of its accidental 
features, and still more in its spirit, the counterpart of Rome, in 
its obscure and mixed origin, m its steady growth, in its quick 
tense of order and early settlement of its pobty, in its grancl and 
serious public spirit, in its subordination of the individual to the 
family^ and the family to the state, in its combination of remote 
domimon with the litierty of a solitary and sovereign city. And 
though the associations and the scale of the two were so different— 
though Rome had its hills and its legions, and Venice its lagunes' 

(33) 
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and galleys — ^the long empire of Venice, the heir of Carthage and 
predecessor of England on the seas, the great aristocratic republic 
of a thousand years, is the only empire that has yet matched 
Rome in length and steadiness of tenure. Brennus and Hannibal 
were not resisted with greater constancy than Doria and Louis XIII 
and that great aristocracy, long so proud, so high-spirited, so intel- 
ligent, so practical, who combined the enterprise and wealth of 
merchants, the seli-devotion of soldiers and gravity of senators, 
with the uniformity and obedience of a reb'gious order, may com- 
pare without shame its Giustiniani, and Zenos. and Morosini, with 
Roman Fabii and Claudii. And Rome could not be more con- 
trasted with Athens than Venice with Italian and contemporary 
Florence — stability with fitfulness ; independence impregnable and 
secure, with a short-lived and troubled liberty; empire meditated 
and achieved, with a course of barren intrigues and quarrels." — 
R. W. Church. 

'* Thenceforward, year after year, the nation drank with deeper 
thirst from the fountains of forbidden pleasure, and dug for 
springs, hitherto unknown, in the dark places of the earth. In 
the ingenuity of indulgence, in the varieties of vanity, Venice 
surpassed the cities of Christendom, as of old she had surpassed 
them in fortitude and devotion ; and as once the powers of Europe 
stood before her judgment-seat, to receive the decisions of her 
justice, so now the youth of Europe assembled in the halls of her 
luxury, to learn from her the arts of delight. It is needless^ as 
it is painful, to trace the steps of her final ruin. That ancient 
curse was upon her, the curse of the cities of the plain — * Pride, 
fullness of bread, and abundance of idleness.' By the inner 
burning of her own passions, as fatal as the fiery rain of Gomorrah, 
she was consumed from her place among the nations; and her 
ashes are choking the channels of the dead, salt sea." — Ruskin, 
" Stones of Venice," vol. iii. 

SCOPE OF THE LECTURE. 

Ruskin's idea of what a lecture should be, — " a living comment quietly 
given to a class on a book they are earnestly reading." Hitherto we 
have dealt generally with his doctrines, culled here and there from three 
hundred separate publications. Here one book, the Stones of Venice, 
18 selected for intensive study and anal3nsd8. 

Ruskin 's scheme of education for the children of S. George's Guild. 
"They are to leam the history of five cities, Athens, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and London." Of these, he wrote in detail of Venice. His 
chief incursion into the field of History. A national record approached 
from an entirely new standpoint, that of Art. Ruskin's chief interest 
in History was ethical. What qualities gave the Venetians their 
supremacy? When were they at their best? What faults and vices 
caused their downfall? He sought answers to these questions, not in 
chronicles and documents^ but in the witness of Art, most trustworthy 
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because it is unconscious. Art as an index of morality. How far is 
the position sound? Example, the Florence of 1293, and England 
to-day. The English in the thirteenth century built Westminster 
Abbey: in the nineteenth, the Oystal Palace and the Forth Bridge. 
la there meaning in that? Architecture as the expression of national 
life and character. " The Stones of Venice had, from beginning to end, 
no other aim than to show that the Gothic Architecture of Venice had 
arisen out of, and indicated in all its features, a state of pure national 
faith, and of domestic virtue; and that its Renaissance Architecture 
had arisen out of, and in aU its features indicated, a state of concealed 
national infidelity, and of domestic corruption." 

The origin of the work, and its exact place in Ruskin's writings. 
Essentially it is a part or section of Modem Painters, and also is a 
continuation of the Seven Lamps of Architecture. Its date is 1851, 
between the second and third volumes of Modem Painters. We must 
expect, therefore, to find in it the characteristic defects of the earlier 
writings, and especially a somewhat narrow sectarianism. 

Ruskin, not B3rron, is the modem interpreter of Venice, but Pisa and 
Verona were dearer to him. Yet we can scarcely separate Venice and 
Ruskin. He has totally changed our view of S. Mark's and the Palace 
of the Doges, he discovered for us Carpaccio and Tintoretto. Venice 
as she appeared to English eyes in past days, to Sir Philip Sidney, to 
Lady Elizabeth Craven, to Gibbon. The latter's verdict, " Of all the 
towns in Italy, I am the least satisfied with Venice." Contrast Ruskin's 
glowing eulogy in the last volimie of Modem Painters. 

The Stones of Venice in reality consists of two separate books, a 
technical treatise on Architecture, and a commentary on the records of 
Venice as a State. A badly-arranged, badly-constructed work, a dis- 
course "on many things." It must never be regarded as a history in 
the true sense. Ruskin's defects as historian. He relied on unsafe 
authorities like Daru. He believed too easily, as in his account of the 
foundation of Venice. Another error, — " Torcello, mother of Venice." 
On the other hand, we have in the ''Throne" chapter an admirable 
analysis, due to Ruskin alone, of the physical conditions which moulded 
Venetian civilization. He was, above all things, a patient, scientific 
observer of natural facts. Illustrations of this. 

Ruskin's view of the Venetian as opposed to Byron's. The Venice 
of melodrama. Too much attention had been given to the three 
hundred years of decrepitude, too little to the thousand years of labo- 
rious struggle and wonderful achievement. "The Venice of modem 
fiction and drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence of decay." 
The real problem of the Venetian record is not to explain her decline 
but her rise. The integrity and nobleness of Venetian character in the 



earlier periods. The honesty of Venetian commeroe. Ruskin's evi* 
denoes were slight and fanciful, but his insight was right. 

How far does Venetian Architecture bear witness to national char- 
acter? Gothic and Renaissance buildings compared. Ruskin's attack 
on the Renaissance. Pride of science, Pride of State, Infidelity: are 
these charges justified? When was Venice at her best? 

The causes of the fall of Venice. Were they political and commercial, 
or moral? Verdicts of the historians; Rud^in's view. Does he seek 
to know more than History can tell? National vices and their pimish- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most vital chapter in the Stones is that on the " Natiue of 
Gothic." It was distributed as a sort of manifesto by the friends of 
Frederic Maurice at the opening of the Working Men's College in 1854. 
Why? What induced William Morris to pronounce it " one of the few 
necessary and inevitable utterances of the age . . ."? Amid tech« 
nical architectural details concerning lintels and roofs, there is embedded 
in it Ruskin's first decided teaching on the social problem. It marks 
the first transition from Art to humanity. His own lament that the 
most important principles in the book were totally missed. Gothic 
forms were revived, but not the spirit out of which they sprang. " The 
relation of the life of the workman to his work" was ignored. Ruskin's 
own contribution to the study of Architecture. He loved Gothic 
Architecture for those]|very qualities of savageness and imperfection 
which had caused it to be despised. "It is, perhaps, the principal 
admirableness of the Gothic Schools that they receive the results of 
the labour of inferior minds." Dr. Waldstein's criticism of this view 
misses Ruskin's argument. Perfection at the price of slavery and 
degradation. The laws of ornament and the laws of joyous labour. 
Gothic Architecture and the mental freedom of the worker. Step by 
step Ruskin had been led on from Art to the great sociological problems 
of modem life. The Stones of Venice witnesses to the gradual transition. 
The misery of the modem worker in spite of higher wages and increased 
material comforts. What is the root cause? "To-day men have no 
pleasure in the work by which they make their bread." Ruskin's basic 
principles are, first that God meant all men to labour, secondly that 
He intended all men to be happy in their work. For him the die is 
now cast. Ruskin the Art critic has become Ruskin the revolutionist 
and Social Reformer. | ^l^^?-? 

l^jA. Essential Book. The "Stones of Venice," 3 vols.; or the 
Traveller's edition, 2 vols. 

B. Best Historical Authoritt. Horatio Brown's " Venice," and 
*' Venetian Studies," by the same. 
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C. Refer to "Modem Painters;" "Praeterita;" "S.Mark's Rest;" 
" Lectures on Architecture and Painting;" " Fors Qavigera." 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. Favourable Aspects of Venetian Government. 

" Care for the people, in peace as well as in war, was characteristic of 
this government, and its attention to the wounded, even to those of the 
enemy, excited the admiration of other states. Public institutions of 
every kind found in Venice their pattern; the pensioning of retired 
servants was carried out systematically, and included a provision for 
widows and orphans. Wealth, political security, and acquaintance 
with other coimtries, had matured the understanding of such questions. 
The stores of energy which the city possessed and the prejudice in its 
favour diffused throughout Europe enabled it at a much later time to 
survive the heavy blows which were inflicted by the discovery of the 
■ea route to the Indies, by the fall of the Mamelukes in Egypt, and by 
the war of the league of Cambray." 

"Venice relied, if not exactly on the loyalty, at least on the good 
sense of its subjects; in the war of the league of Cambray it absolved 
them, as is well known, from their oath of allegiance, and let them 
compare the amenities of a foreign occupation with the mild government 
to which they had been accustomed. As there had been no treason in 
their desertion of Saint Mark, and consequently no punishment was to 
be feared, they returned to their old masters with the utmost eager- 
ness." — Jacob Burckhardt, Renaissance in Italy 

B. The Patriotism of Venice. 

" From whatever point of view this government is judged, it must be 
admitted that such a spectacle of wisdom and stability has seldom 
Appeared before the world. True, the rein was given to human 
passions at Venice as elsewhere. True, intrigue, jealousy, immorality 
held their sway in this Republic; but the profound motive which 
guided statesmen was the greatness of Venice and her splendour above 
other states. Two himdred thousand inhabitants scattered about the 
lagoon, which they had transformed into a city the most beautiful, 
given the unexampled conditions of its site, in Europe, grew so powerful 
as to seem like a nation of many million citizens, and to £01 the world 
with their renown." — C. Yriartb. 

C. Chronology of the Decline of Venice. 
1406. Acquisition of Padua and Verona. 

1418. Death of Carlo Zeno. 
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1420. Venice mistress of Vicenza, Treviso, Friuli, Istria, Dalmatia, 
part of Albania, Ionian Islands, and Candia. 

1423. Death of Doge Tommaso Mocenigo. 

1425. Carmagnola enters Venetian service. Wars against Milan. 

1432. Execution of Carmagnola. 

1441. Venice acquires Ravenna. 

1454. Commercial treaty between Venice and Mohammed II. 

1457. Deposition and death of Doge Francesco FoscarL 

1479. Surrender of Scutari and Negropont to the Turks. 

1498. Portuguese route to India changes direction of European 
conmierce. 

1509. League of Cambrai. Era of Venetian decline. 

1571. Battle of Lepanto. 

1605. Struggle between Venice and the Papacy. Fra Paolo SarpL 

1669. Loss of Crete. 

1684. Conquest of Peloponnesus by Morosini. 

1718. Peace of Passarowitz. Venice no longer of any importance. 

1797. Extinction of the Venetian Republic by Napoleon. 

1815. Venice assigned to Austria. 

1848. Short-lived Republic imder Daniele Manin. 

1849. Capture of Venice by the Austrians. 

1866. Venice becomes part of the imified kingdom of Italy. 

D. The Church of S. Mark at Venice. 

"Under foot and over head, a continual succession of crowded 
imagery, one picture passing into another, as in a dream; forms 
beautiful and terrible mixed together; dragons and serpents, and 
ravening beasts of prey, and graceful birds that in the midst of them 
drink from running fountains and feed from vases of crystal; the 
passions and the pleasures of human life symbolized together, and the 
mystery of its redemption; for the mazes of interwoven lines and 
changeful pictures lead always at last to the Cross, lifted and carved 
in every place and upon every stone; sometimes with the serpent of 
eternity wrapt round it, sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and 
sweet herbage growing forth from its feet; but conspicuous most of all 
on the great rood that crosses the church before the altar, raised in 
bright blazonry against the shadow of the apse. And although in 
the recesses of the aisles and chapels, when the mist of the incense 
hangs heavily, we may see continually a figure traced in faint lines 
upon their marble, a woman standing with her eyes raised to heaven, 
and the inscription above her, 'Mother of God,' she is not here the 
presiding deity. It is the Cross that ia first seen, and always, burning 



in the centre of the temple; and every dome and hollow of its roof has 
the figure of Christ in the utmost height of it, raised in power, or 
returning in judgment." — ** Stones of Venice/* vol. iL 

E. A Defence of Splendid Churches. 

" It has been said — ^it ought always to be said, for it is true, — that a 
better and more honourable offering is made to oiu* Master in ministry 
to the poor, in extending the knowledc^e of His name, in the practice of 
the virtues by which that name is hallowed, than in material presents 
to His temple. Assuredly it is so : woe to all who think that any other 
kind or manner of offering may in any wise take the place of these I Do 
the people need place to pray, and calls to hear His word? Then it is 
no time for smoothing pillars or carving pulpits; let us have enough 
first of walls and roofs. Do the people need teaching from house to 
house, and bread from day to day? Then they are deacons and 
ministers we want, not architects. I insist on this, I plead for this; 
but let us examine ourselves, and see if this be indeed the reason for 
our backwardness in the lesser work. The question is not between 
God's house and His poor: it is not between God's house and His 
Gospel. It is between God's house and ours. Have we no tesselated 
colours on our floors? no frescoed fancies on our roofs? no niched 
statuary in our corridors? no gilded furniture in our chambers? no 
costly stones in our cabinets? ... I do not imderstand the feeling 
which would arch our own gates and pave our own thresholds, and 
leave the church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill; the feeling 
which enriches our own chambers with all manner of costliness, and 
endures the bare wall and mean compass of the temple." — "Seven 
Lamps of Architecture," chap. i. 

F. The Message of S. Mark's. 

" Never had city a more glorious Bible. Among the nations of the 
North, a rude and shadowy sculpture filled their temples with confused 
and hardly legible imagery; but, for her, the skill and the treasures of 
the East had gilded every letter, and illumined every page, till the 
Book-Temple shone from afar off like the star of the Magi. . . . But 
the sins of Venice, whether in her palace or in her piazza, were done 
with the Bible at her right hand. The walls on which its testimony 
was written were separated but by a few inches of marble from those 
which guarded the secrets of her councils, or confined the victims of 
her policy. And when in her last hours she threw off all shame and 
all restraint, and the great square of the city became filled with the 
madness of the whole earth, be it remembered how much her sin was 
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greater, because it was done in the face of thejHoufle of God, burning 
with the letters of His Law. Mountebank and masquer laughed their 
laugh, and went their way; and a silence has followed them, not 
unforetold; for amidst them all, through century after century of 
gathering vanity and festering guilty that white dome of S. Mark's 
had uttered in the dead ear of Venice, ' Know thou, for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.'" — " Stones of Venice," vol. iL 

G. The Social Doctrinb of thb "Stones of Vdnicb." 

"We have much studied and much perfected, of late, the great 
eivilized invention of the division of labour; only we give it a false 
name. It is not, truly speaking, the labour that is divided; but the 
men: — Divided into mere segments of men — broken into small frag- 
ments and crumbs of life; so that all the little piece of intelligence that 
is left in a man is not enough to make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts 
itself in making the point of a pin, or the head of a nail. Now it is a 
good and desirable thing, truly, to make many pins in a day; but if 
we could only see with what crystal sand their points were polished, — 
sand of human soul, much to be magnified before it can be discerned 
for what it is, — ^we should think there might be some loss in it also. 
And the great cry that rises from all our manufacturing cities, louder 
than their furnace blast, is all in very deed for this, — ^that we manu- 
facture everything there except men; we blanch cotton, and strengthen 
steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery ; but to brighten, to strengthen, 
to refine, or to form a single living spirit, never enters into our estimate 
of advantages. And all the evil to which that cry is urging our myriads 
ean be met only in one way: not by teaching nor preaching, for to 
teach them is but to show them their misery, and to preach to them, 
if we do nothing more than preach, is to mock at it. It can be met 
only by a right understanding, on the part of all classes, of what kinds 
of labour are good for men, raising them, and making them happy; by 
a determined sacrifice of such convenience, or beauty, or cheapness as 
is to be got only by the degradation of the workman." 



LECTURE V. 

RUSKIN: UTOPIAN DREAMER. 

"Unto this Last." "Time and Tide." 

"Pors Olavigera." 

" Quicotism or Utopianism, that is another of the deviPa pet 
words. Whenever you hear a man dissuading you from attempt- 
ing to do well, on the ground that perfection is Utopian, beware of 
that man. " 

"Thus, from a very early age, O friend! 
My thoughts bv slow gradations had been drawn 
To human kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life : — Nature led me on." 

"High on the desert mountain, full descried, sits throned the 
tempter, with his old promise — ^the kingdoms of this world, and the 
glory of them. He still calls you to your labour, as Christ to your 
rest ; — labour and sorrow, base desire, and cruel hope. So far as you 
desire to possess, rather tnan to give ; so far as you look for power to 
command, instead of to bless ; so far as your own prosperity seems 
to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of any kind, with other 
men, or other nations; so long as the hope before you is for su- 
premacy instead of love : and your desire is to be greatest, instead 
of least ; — ^first instead oi last ; — so long you are serving the Lord of 
all that is last, and least; — the last enemy that shall be destroyed — 
Death; and you shall have Death's crown, with the worm coiled in 
it." — Modem Painters (concluding passage). 



"A time will come — I do not think even now it is far from i 
when this golden net of the world's wealth will be spread abro^ 
as the flanung meshes of morning cloud are over the sky; bearing 
with them the jov of light and the dew of the morning, as well as 
the summons to honourable and peaceful toil. What less can we 
hope from your wealth than this, rich men of England, when once 
you feel fully how, by the strength of your possessions — not, ob- 
serve, by the exhaustion, but by the administration of them and 
the power J — ^you can direct the acts — command the energies — ^in- 
form the ignorance — prolong the existence^ of the whole human 
race ; and how, even of worldly wisdom, which man employs faith- 
fuUy, it is true, not only that her ways are pleasantness, but that 
her paths are peace?" — ^A Joy for Ever. 

" Six thousand years of weaving, and have we learned to weave? 
Might not every naked wall have been purple with tapestry, and 
every feeble breast fenced with sweet colours from the ex)ld? What 
(41) 
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have we done? Our fingers are too few, it seems, to twist together 
some poor covering for our bodies. We set our streams to work 
for us, and choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning-wheels — and, 
— are we yet clothedt Are not the streets of the capitals of Europe 
foul with the sale of cast clouts and rotten rags? Is not the beautv 
of your sweet children left in wickedness of disgrace, while, with 
better honour, nature clothes the brood of the bird in its nest, and 
the suckling of the wolf in her den? And does not every winter's 
snow robe what you have not robed, and shroud what you have 
not shrouded; and every winter's wind bear up to heaven its 
wasted souls, to witness against you hereafter, by the voice of 
their Christ, 'I was naked and ye clothed me not'?" — "The 
Mystery of Life and its Arts." 

"I am not an imselfish person, nor an Evangelical one; I have 
no particular pleasure in doing good ; neither do I disHke doing it 
so much as to expect to be rewarded for it in another world. But 
I simply cannot paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor do any- 
thing else that I like, and the very light of the morning sky, when 
there is any — which is seldom, now-a-days, near London — has 
become hateful to me, because of the misery that I know of, and 
see signs of, when I know it not, which no imagination can mter- 

Eret too bitterly. Therefore, I will endure it no longer quietly; 
ut henceforward, with any few or many who will help, do my poor 
best to abate this misery." — " Fors Clavigera," Letter i. 

" What is chiefly needed in England at the present day is to show 
the quantity of pleasure that may be obtained by a consistent, 
well-administered competence, modest, confessed, and laborious. 
We need examples of people who, leaving Heaven to decide whether 
they are to rise in the world, decide for themselves that thev will 
be happy in it, and have resolved to seek — ^not greater wealtn, but 
simpler pleasure; not higher fortune, but deeper felicity; making 
the first of possessions, self-possession; and honouring themselves 
in the harmless pride and calm pursuits of peace." — " Unto this 
Last." 

SCOPE OF THE LECTURE. 
What John Ruskin cared about most passionately was beautiful 
human life. The reform he fought for was Social Justice, applied 
Christianity. On the whole he was victorious in establishing new 
canons of Art. How was it with regard to his schemes for Social 
Reform? Here the conflict is still undecided, but usually he is con- 
demned as wrong-headed and Utopian. His entire lack of sympathy 
with modem Industrialism. His main text is "Modem civilization, 
its cause and cure." All his social doctrines, when really faced, are 
disquieting and revolutionary. "Doctrines of the future?" Perhaps, 
but what have we to do with them? Notwithstanding it is good to 
inquire how our social conditions of to-day may appear to posterity. 
The need of detachment from the prejudices of our own age. How long 
ago is it since England recognized for the first time the wrong of slavery? 
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At this hour Ruskin's social teachings are accepted by only an insig- 
nificant minority. Pop\ilar opinion, authority, the spirit of the age, 
are all fiercely opposed to them. His Political Economy has only one 
thing in its favour, it is fundamentally Christian, Ruskin's main posi- 
tion was that our present social and industrial organization is a negative 
of Christian ethics. Is it true or false? 

Ruskin was forty years old before he realized that there was a social 
problem in England, of transcendent importance. Reasons for this, 
and for his change of attitude. The influence of Carlyle. Teaching 
Art classes at the Working Men's College, 1854. Friendship with 
Thomas Dixon, 1867, which led to the letters of Time and Tide, First 
Study of Political Economy. The lectures at Manchester on the 
" Political Economy of Art," a declaration against laissez-faire methods. 
So far his plea had been for Charity, not Justice. The rich were rich 
because of their superior wisdom and virtue : let them care for the poor. 
In 1860 came his great change of creed. He no longer believed in phil- 
anthropy, but a great social revolution. Some of his revolutionary 
positions illustrated. "No man can become largely rich by his per^ 
•onal toil." His idealization of manual toilers in Urdo this Last, The 
outcry of 1860. Thackeray was compelled to stop publication of 
Ruskin's social teachings in CornhtU, Froude in Fraser^s Magazine, 
Present opinion of Unto this Last, "The most original and creative 
work of John Ruskin." 

His quarrel with orthodox Political Economy. Upon what is it 
really based? The plain declarations of Mill and Bagehot, that it is 
a science of business. Ruskin's distinction between Mercantile Econ- 
omy and Political Economy. His insistence that ail human motives, 
not merely self-interest, should be considered in any true science of 
Political Economy. How far was his protest needed? How far has 
it prevailed? 

All depends upon our definition of wealth. There can be no trust- 
worthy science of wealth for States imtil we know in what true wealth 
consists. "The judgment that we pass on the utility of things may 
chance to be grossly erroneous." (Gide. Political Ecorunny,) So 
Ruskin contended. "There is no wealth but Life." Amid all errors 
of his social teaching, he has rightly insisted that we may buy our riches 
too dear. "Among national manufactures souls of a good quality" 
are the most imperatively necessary. 

Was Ruskin a Socialist? The answer must be, both Yes and No. "A 
Commimist of the old school," that is, of primitive Christianity. " We 
think that our property belongs to everybody." Right or wrong, pos- 
sible or impossible, his social doctrine is simply applied Christianity. 
Even his most extreme, and most unsound theory, of the unlawfulness 
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of interest, was the theory of the Christian Church for thirteen hundred 
years. The flaw in his reasoning about usury. The sixty-eighth letter 
<rf FoTs Clavigera. What however lay at the root of his objection? It 
was his conviction that large fortunes are an evil both to the individual 
and to the State. In his Utopia there would be no millionaires. 

Ruskin as a Reformer of Education. Here we are on less conten- 
tious and doubtful ground. He heralded nearly all the best educa- 
tional thought and educational reforms of to-day. He demanded com- 
pulsory education, "gratis also," as far back as 1865. It must be 
moral too, not merely intellectual (Fora Clavigera), It should be a 
great nation's primary care. He wished for equality of opportimity, 
but not that people should be educated beyond their wits. Education 
for life, not livelihood. The Goddess of "Getting-On." Should men, 
as a rule, remain in the class in which they are bom? 

Ruskin 's heresies regarding women's education. The flaws in Sesame 
and LUiea. Narrowness and limitations of his teaching as to women's 
position. He detested the idea of women earning their own living. 
His message was mainly to those within park gates. Most chivalrous 
of men, " honoiuiag all women with solemn worship," he preached the 
intellectual subordination of women. " Her intellect is not for inven- 
tion, or creation." His extraordinary narrowness of view about this. 
His most popular and belauded writing, in Queen*a Gardens, is really 
one of his weakest. The Letter to Young Girls contains more sense and 
wisdom. 

Ruskin as the creator of a new Utopia. Utopias have their uses, 
though practical Englishmen are intolerant of them. Plato's Republic 
and More's Utopia. Have they been without influence? Ruskin's 
scheme of S. George's Guild, formulated in Fors Clavigeraf and fore- 
casted in Time and Tide. Its main principles. Universal manual toil, 
and the reasons for it. Agriculture to be the main industry. Few 
railways, little machinery, save by natural means. The earth to be 
kept like a garden, and as God's entail. Cavalier treatment of the 
learned professions. The scholar to receive equal pay with the ploughr 
man, and no more. Why? Merchants as paid officials of the Republic. 
Trade as a noble profession, not a means of accumulating a fortune. 
Vague political arrangements for this Utopia. From one fault of 
Utopias, especially More's, dullness, this one is free. Dress and cos- 
tume. No asceticism, as with Tolstoi. The Paradise of children. 
Ideal education. The splendid ideas of Ruskin's Republic. Some 
are now being realized; many more are on the way. "All things will 
not be well till all men are good;" but civilization moves, and it Ui 
surely, slowly moving towards Ruskin's ideal. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. What is Wealth? Ruskin's Definitions. 

"There is no Wealth biU Life.** 

"Life, including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings; that man is richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest 
helpful influence, both personal, and by means of his possessions, over 
the lives of others."— " Unto this Last." 

" The study of Wealth is a province of natural science : — it deals with 
the essential properties of things. 

"The study of Money is a province of commercial science: — ^it deals 
with conditions of engagement and exchange. 

" The study of Riches is a province of moral science : — it deals with 
the due relations of men to each other in regard of material possessions: 
and with the just laws of their association for purposes of labour." — 
*' Munera Pulveris." 

B. The Misunderstandings of Rich and Poor. 

"There is a working class— strong and happy — among both rich and 
poor; there is an idle class — ^weak, wicked, and miserable — among both 
rich and poor. And the worst of the misunderstandings arising be- 
tween the two orders come of the unlucky fact that the wise of one class 
habitually contemplate the foolish of the other." — "Crown of Wild 
Olive." 

C. The Production of Noble Human Beings and Its CJost. 

" How far is it lawful to suck a portion of the soul out of a great many 
persons in order to put the abstracted psychical quantities together, and 
make one very beautiful or ideal soul? . . . We live, we gentlemen, 
on delicatest prey, after the manner of weasels; that as to say, we keep 
a certain number of clowns digging and ditching, Msid generally stupe- 
fied, in order that we, being fed gratis, may have all the thinking and 
feding to oursdves. Yet there is a great deal to be said for thia. A 
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highly bred and trained English, French, Austrian or Italian gentleman 
(much more a lady) is a great production; a better production than 
most statues; being beautifully coloured as well as shaped, and plus all 
the brains; a glorious thing to look at, a wonderful thing to talk to; 
and you cannot have it, any more than a pyramid or a church, but by 
sacrifice of much contributed life. And it is, perhaps, better to build 
a beautiful human creature than a beautiful dome or steeple, and more 
delightf\il to look up reverently to a creature far above us, than to a 
wall; only the beautiful human creature will have some duties to do 
Ui return — duties of living belfry and rampart." — " Sesame and Lilies." 

D. Noblesse Oblige. 

" This ought to be the first lesson of every rich man's political code. 
'Sir,' his tutor should early say to him, 'you are so placed in society — 
it may be for your misfortune, it must be for your trial — that you are 
likely to be maintained all your life by the labour of other men. You 
will have to make shoes for nobody, but some one will have to make a 
great many for you. You will have to dig ground for nobody, but some 
one will have to dig through every summer's hot day for you. You 
will build houses and make clothes for no one, but many a rough hand 
must knead clay, and many an elbow be crooked to the stitch, to keep 
that body of yours warm and fine. Now remember, whatever you and 
your work may be worth, the less your keep costs, the better. It does 
not cost money only. It costs degradation. You do not merely em- 
ploy these people. You also tread upon them. It cannot be helped; — 
you have your place, and they have theirs; but see that you tread as 
lightly as possible, and on as few as possible. What food, and clothes, 
and lodging you honestly need, for your health and peace, you may 
righteously take. See that you take the plainest you can serve your- 
self with — ^that you waste or wear nothing vainly; — ^and that you em- 
ploy no man in furnishing you with any useless luxury."' — "Time and 
Tide." 

E. Labour of Head and Hand. 

" Rough work, honourable or not, takes the life out of us; and the 
man who has been heaving clay out of a ditch all day, or driving an 
express train against the north wind all night, or holding a collier's helm 
in a gale on a lee-shore, or whirling white hot iron at a furnace mouth, 
that man is not the same at the end of his day, or night, as one who has 
been sitting in a quiet room, with ever3rthing comfortable about him, 
reading books, or classing butterflies, or painting pictures. If it Is any 
comfort to you to be told that the rough work is the more honourable 
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of the two, I should be sorry to take that much of consolation from you; 
and in some sense I need not. The rough work is at all events real, 
honesty and, generally, though not always, useful; while the fine work 
is, a great deal of it, foolish and false as well as fine, and therefore dis- 
honourable; but when both kinds are equally well and worthily done, 
the head's is the noble work, and the hand's the ignoble." — " Grown of 
Wild Olive." 

^, The Labuuiusbs Pension. 
** A labourer serves his country with a spade, just as a man in the mid- 
dle ranks of life serves it with a sword, pen, or lancet; if the service is 
less, and therefore the wages during health less, then the reward, when 
health is broken, may be less, but not, therefore, less honourable; and 
it ought to be quite as natural and straightforward a matter for a 
labourer to take his pension from his parish, because he has deserved 
well of his parish, as for a man in higher rank to take his pension from 
his country, because he has deserved well of his country. If there be 
any disgrace in coming to the parish, because it may imply improvi- 
dence in early life, much more is there disgrace in coming to the govern- 
ment; since improvidence is far less justifiable in a highly educated than 
in an imperfectly educated man; and far less justifiable in a high rank, 
where extravagance must have been luxury, than in a low rank, where 
it may only have been comfort. So that the real fact of the matter is, 
that people will take alms delightedly, consisting of a carriage and foot- 
men, because those do not look like alms to the people in the street; 
but they will not take alms consisting only of bread and water and 
coals, because everybody would imderstand what those meant. Mind, 
I do not want any one to refuse the carriage who ought to have it; but 
neither do I want them to refuse the coals." — " A Joy for Ever," pp. 92, 
93 

G. The Gospel of Labour Accobdino to Ruskin. 

(1) " Government and Co-operation are in all things the Laws of Life ; 
Anarchy and Competition the Laws of Death." — '* Unto this Last." 

(2) "You are to do good work whether you live or die." — "Fors 
Clavigera," vol. L 

(3) "The beginning of all good law, and nearly the end of it, is in 
these two ordinances, — ^That every man shall do good work for his 
bread; and secondly. That every man shall have good bread for his 
work." — *' Fors Clavigera," vol. ii. 

(4) " No man can become largely rich by his personal toil." — ^"Time 
and Tide." 

(5) "The final outcome and consummation of all wealth is in the 
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producing, as many as possible, full-breathed, bright-eyed, and happy- 
hearted human beings." — ** Unto this Last." 

H. Ths Morality of Trusts. 

'' You would be indignant if you saw a strong man walk into a 
theatre or a lecture-room, and, calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbour by the shoulder, and turn him out of it into the back 
seats, or the street. You would be equally indignant if you saw a stout 
fellow thrust himself up to a table where some himgry children were 
being fed, and reach his arm over their heads and take their bread from 
them. But you are not the least indignant if when a man has stoutness 
of thought and swiftness of capacity, and, instead of being long-armed 
only, has the much greater gift of being long-headed — ^you think it per- 
fectly just that he should use his intellect to take the bread out of the 
mouths of all the other men in the town who are of the same trade with 
him; or use his breadth and sweep of sight to gather some branch of 
the commerce of the country into one great cobweb, of which he is him* 
self to be the central spider, making every thread vibrate with the 
points of his claws, and commanding every avenue with the facets of 
his eyes. You see no injustice in this. 

"But there is injustice; and, let us trust, one of which honourable 
men will at no very distant period disdain^ to be guilty ." — ^"A Joy for 
Ever." 

I. POVBRTY. 

"Among the various characteristics of the age in which we live, as 
compared with other ages of this not yet very experienced world, one 
of the most notable appears to me to be the just and wholesome 
contempt in which we hold poverty." — ^"A Joy for Ever." 

J. Chbafness. 

" There is no such thing as i^ just or real cheapness. . . . When you 
obtain anything yourself for half-price, somebody else must always 
have paid the other half." — "Art of England." 

" Whenever we buy, or try to buy, cheap goods — goods offered at a 
price which we know cannot be remunerative for the laboiu: involved 
in them, we are stealing somebody's labour. Don't let us mince the 
matter. I say, in plain Saxon, Stealing! — taking from him the proper 
reward of his work, and putting it into our own pocket. You know 
well enough that the thing could not have been offered you at that 
price, imless distress of some kind had forced the producer to part with 
it. You take advantage of this distress, and you force as inuch out 
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of him as you can under the circumstanoes. The old barona of the 
middle ages used, in general, the thumbHM»eW| to extort property; 
we modems use, in preference, hunger or domestic affliction; but the 
fact of extortion remains precisely the same. Whether we force the 
man's property from him by pinching his stomach, or pinching his 
fingers, makes some difference anatomically; — amorally, none what- 
soever: we use a form of torture of some sort in order to make him 
give up his property; we use, indeed, the man's own anxieties, instead 
of the rack; and his immediate penl of starvation, instead of the pistol 
at the head; but otherwise we differ from Front-de-BoBuf, or Dick 
Turpin, merely in being less dexterous, more cowardly, and more 
cruel."— "The Two Paths." 

K. Ruskin's Principles of Education. 

" I take Wordsworth's single line, * We live by admiration, hope, and 
love,' for my literal guide, in all education." — " Fors Clavigera," vol. iL 

"All education must be moral first; intellectual secondarily." — 
" Fors Clavigera," vol. iii 

" There is one test by which you can all determine the rate of your 
real progress. 

" Examine, after every period of renewed industry, how far you have 
enlarged your faculty of admiroHon, 

" Consider how much more you can see to reverence, in the work of 
masters; and how much more to love, in the work of nature." — " A Joy 
for Ever." 

" By this you may recognize true education from false. False educa- 
tion is a delightful thing, and warms you, and makes you every day 
think more of yourself. And true education is a deadly cold thing, 
with a Gorgon's head on her shield, and makes you every day think 
worse of yourself. 

"Worse in two ways, also, more's the pity. It is perpetually 
increasing the personal sense of ignorance and the personal sense of 
fault."— "Tune and Tide." 

L. Rural and Citt Life. 
"In the coimtry every morning of the year brings with it a new 
aspect of springing or fading nature; a new duty to be fulfilled upon 
earth, and a new promise or warning in heaven. No day is without 
its innocent hope, its special prudence, its kindly gift, and its sublime 
danger; and in every process of wise husbandly, and every effort of 
contending or remedial courage, the wholesome passions, pride and 
bodily power of the labourer, are excited and exerted in happiest 
unison. The companionship of domestic, the care of serviceable 
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animals, soften and enlarge his life with lowly charities, and discipline 
him in familiar wisdoms and unboastful fortitudes; while the divine 
laws of seed-time which cannot be recalled, harvest which cannot be 
hastened, and winter in which no man can work, compel the impatiences 
and coveting of his heart into laboiir too submissive to be anxious, and 
rest too sweet to be wanton. What thought can enough comprehend 
the contrast between such life, and that in streets where summer and 
winter are only alternations of heat and cold; where snow never fell 
white, nor sunshine clear; where the ground is only a pavement, and 
the sky no more than the glass roof of an arcade; where the utmost 
power of a storm is to choke the gutters, and the finest magic of spring, 
to change mud into dust: where — chief and most fatal difference in 
state, there is no interest of occupation for any of the inhabitants but 
the routine of counter or desk within doors, and the effort to pass each 
other without collision outside; so that from morning to evening the 
only possible variation of the monotony of the hours, and lightening 
of the penalty of existence, must be some kind of mischief, limited, 
unless by more than ordinary godsend of fatality, to the fall of a horse, 
or the slitting of a pocket." — " Fiction — Fair and Foul." 

M. Ruskin's Utopia — S. George's Guild. 
" We will try to make some small piece of English groimd beautiful, 
peaceful, and fruitful. We will have no steam-engines upon it, and no 
railroads; we will have no imtended or imthought-of creatures on it; 
none wretched, but the sick; none idle, but the dead. We will have 
no liberty upon it; but instant obedience to known law, and appointed 
persons; no equality upon it; but recognition of every bettemess 
that we can find, and reprobation of every worseness. When we want 
to go anjrwhere, we will go there quietly and safely, not at forty miles 
an hour in the risk of our lives; when we want to carry anything 
anywhere, we will carry it either on the backs of beasts, or on our own, 
or in carts, or boats; we will have plenty of flowers and vegetables in 
our gardens, plenty of com and grass in our fields, — and few bricks. 
We will have some music and poetry; the children shall learn to dance 
to it and sing it; — ^perhaps some of the old people, in time, may also. 
We will have some art, moreover; we will at least try if, like the 
Greeks, we can't make some pots. The Greeks used to paint pictures 
of gods on their pots; we, probably, cannot do as much, but we may 
put some pictures of insects on them, and reptiles; — butterflies, and 
frogs, if nothing better. There was an excellent old potter in France 
who used to put frogs and vipers into his dishes, to the admiration of 
mankind; we can surely put something nicer than that. Little by 
little, some higher art and imagination may manifest themseivet 
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among us ; and feeble rays of science may dawn for us. Botany, though 
too dull to dispute the existence of flowers; and history, though too 
simple to question the nativity of men; — ^nay — even perhaps an uncal- 
culating and imcovetous wisdom, as of rude Magi, presenting, at such 
nativity, gifts of gold and frankincense." — "Fors Clavigera," vol. i. 

N. The Creed of S. George's Guild. 

1. I trust in the Living God, Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth, and of all things and creatures, visible and invisible. I trust in 
the kindness of His law and the goodness of His work. And I will 
strive to love Him and to keep His law, and to see His work while I live. 

2. I trust in the nobleness of human nature — in the majesty of its 
faculties, the fullness of its mercy, and the joy of its love. And I will 
strive to love my neighbour as myself, and even when I cannot, I will 
act as if I did. 

3. I will labour, with such strength and opportimity as God gives 
me, for my own daily bread; and all that my hand finds to do, I will do 
it with my might, 

4. I will not deceive, or cause to be deceived, any hiunan being, for 
my gain or pleasure; nor hurt, nor cause to be hurt, any human being 
for my gain or pleasure; nor rob, nor cause to be robbed, any himian 
being for my gain or pleasure. 

5. I will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, nor destroy 
any beautiful thing; but will strive to save and to comfort all gentle 
life, and guard and perfect all natural beauty upon the earth. 

6. I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into higher 
powers of duty and happiness; not in rivalship or contention with 
others, but for the help, delight, and honour of others, and for the joy 
and peace of my own life. 

7. I will obey all the laws of my country faithfully; and the orders 
of its monarch, so far as such laws and conmiands are consistent with 
what I suppose to be the law of God; and when they are not so, or 
seem in any wise to need change, I will oppose them loyally and 
deliberately — ^not with malicious, concealed or disorderly violence. 

8. And with the same faithfulness, and under the limits of the same 
obedience, which I render to the laws of my country and the commands 
of its rulers. I will obey the laws of the Society called of S. George. 



LECTURE VI. 

RUSKIN: THE PROPHET. 

Ethical and Religious Mefisage. 

"Fors Olavigera." 

" Bred in luxury, which I perceive to have been unjust to others^ 
and destructive to myself , vctdUatingj foolish, and miserably fail- 
ing in aU my oum conduct of life — and blown about hopelessly by 
siorms of passion — I, a man clothed in soft raiment, — I, a reed 
shaken with the wind, have yet this message to all men again en-' 
ttustedlto nkf ; ' Behold, the axe is laid to the root of the trees. 
Whatsoever tree therefore bringeth not forth good fruU, shall be 
hewn down and cast into the fire.^ " 

"The first life of John Ruskin was the life of a oonsuimnate 
teacher of art and master of style, the second life was the life of 
priest and evangelist." — F. Habbison. 

" Ruskin's true position is higher than that of art critic in any 
possible development. It is as moralist and a reformer, and in 
nis passionate love of humanity (not inconsistent with much bit- 
terness, and even unmerited, at times to individual men), that 
we must recognize him. When we wish to compare him with one 
of his kind, it must be with Plato or Savonarola rather than with 
Hazlitt or Hamerton." — ^W. J. Stillman. 

" There is nothing goine on amonj; us as notable to me as these 
fierce lightning-bolts Rusldn is copiously and desperately passing 
into the black world of Anarchy all aroimd him. No other man 
in England that I meet has in him the divine rage against iniouity, 
falsity, and baseness that Ruskin has, and every man ougnt to 
have."— Cakltlb to Emerson, 1872. 

"Men must either hereafter live, or hereafter die; fate ma^ be 
bravely met, and conduct wisely ordered, on either expectation : 
but never in hesitation between ungraspea hope and unconf rontea 
fear. We usually believe in immortalitv, so far as to avoid prep- 
aration for death; and in mortality, so far as to avoid preparation 
for anvthine after death. Whereas, a wise man will at least hold 
himself ready for one or other of two events, of which one or other 
is inevitable ; and will have all things endea in order, for his sleegp, 
or left in order, for his awakening.^' — ^The Crown of Wild Olive , 
Pref. 
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SCOPE OF LECTURE. 



Three juvenile sermons, Browning's, Kingsley's, Ruskin's. Ruddn 
18 not primarily and essentially a writer on aesthetics, but an ethical 
and religious teacher. ''He cared for Nature more than Art; for 
Humanity more than Nature ; for the glory of God most of all." 
R. de la Sizeranne's error. Opposition to '' Art for Art's sake.'! Cause 
of quarrel with the older Political Economists. " There is no Wealth 
but Life." 

Ruskin in the main is a logical, remorseless, thoroughgoing preacher 
of practical Christianity. Ruskin and Count TolstoL "He took his 
Bible and acted on it." A quotation from his book, ''A Joy for Ever," 
in illustration. "Luxury at present can only be enjoyed by the 
ignorant" ("Unto this Last"). His satires upon Philistia. A picture 
of suburban London. Is it a caricature, or true in essence? 

Attacks upon nineteenth-century Christianity. The " Letters to the 
clergy on the Lord's Prayer," of 1879. True and false religion, accord- 
ing to Ruskin. The real religion of modem England and the " goddess 
of Getting-On." " Divine Service" ("Crown of Wild Olive "). Chris- 
tianity based upon Charity, or Christianity based upon Justice, which? 

Ruskin's early religious training, Protestant and almost Calvinist. 
His three stages, Puritanism, Doubt, Liberal Christianity. Collision 
with Frederic D. Maiuice about 1860. " Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds," 1851. The revolt against his parents' creed. Catholicism. 
Ruskin on Madonna-worship. Period of doubt truthfully portrayed in 
the " Mr. Herbert" of the " New Republic." What was Ruskin's faith 
at last? Natiure and character of his religion. In the main, ethical. 

Ruskin's supposed defence of War. His attitude in " Modem Paint- 
ers" and the "Crown of Wild Olive." Popular misunderstanding. 
Necessity of collating all his teaching on this subject. Some con- 
tradictions, apparent and otherwise. His real doctrines on war. 
Women's responsibility for war. The Dream-Parable from " Sesame 
and Lilies." 

Ruskin on the "Mystery of Life." Was he a pessimist? Creed of 
S. George's Guild. His hopes for England. Attack on modem 
pessimism. Ruskin's gospel for the Agnostic. His " Everlasting Yea." 

His teaching on Wealth. The comer-stone of his life-philosophy. 
Rich and poor. His Utopian vision. A prophet against modem 
Materialism. His message to us. 

BOOKS. 

A. Introductobt. CoUingwood, Waldstein, R. de la Sizeranne, 
J. A. Hobson, as before. Art. "Ruskin" in " Encyclopaedia Britannica" 
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(Supplement), by E. T. Cook (1902). New volume in '' English Men of 
Letters" Series, by Frederic H^rison (Macmillan). 

B. Main Authority. "Fors Clavigera." (Edition in four vol- 
umes, G. Allen, 1896.) 

C. Ruskin's Works, passim, but especially " Crown of Wild Olive," 
"Unto this Last," and the lecture on "The Mystery of Life and Its 
Arts" in "Sesame and Lilies" (original edition). 

D. Selections. Second Series (1860-1888, G. Allen). Readings 
in " Fors Clavigera," by Caroline Wurtzburg. " Social Philosophy," a 
Ruskin Anthology, compiled by W. S. Kennedy (for American readers^ 
Alden, New York, 1886). 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

A. Ruskin's Criticism on S. Francis and His Law of 

Poverty. 

" It is not at all clear to me how far the Beggar and Pauper Saint, 
whose marriage with the Lady Poverty I have come here to paint from 
Giotto's dream of it, — ^how far, I say, the mighty work he did in the 
world was owing to his law of Poverty, or diminished by it. If he had 
been content to preach love alone, whether among poor or rich, and 
if he had understood that love for all God's creatures was one and the 
same blessing; and that, if he was right to take the doves out of the 
fowler's hand, that they might build their nests, he was himself wrong 
when he went out in the winter's night on the hills, and made for 
himself dolls of snow, and said 'Francis, these behold! these are thy 
wife and thy children': if instead of quitting his father's trade, that 
he might nurse lepers, he had made his father's trade holy and pure, 
and honourable more than beggary; perhaps at this day the Friars 
might yet have had an unruined house by Thames shore, and the 
children of his native village not be standing in the porches of the 
temple built over his tomb to ask alms of the infidel." — ^Written at 
Assisi in 1874. "Fors Qavigera," xli. 

B. Asceticism. 

"Three principal forms of asceticism have existed in this weak worid. 
Religious asceticism, being the refusal of pleasure and knowledge for 
the sake (as supposed) of religion; seen chiefly in the middle ages. 
Military asceticism, being the refusal of pleasure and knowledge for the 
sake of power; seen chiefly in the days of Sparta and Rome. And 
monetary asceticism, consisting in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for the sake of money; seen in the present days of London and Man- 
chester. 'We do not come here to look at the mountains,' said the 
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Carthusian to me at the Grande Chartreuse. 'We do not come here 
to look at the mountains/ the Austrian generals would say, encamping 
by the shores of Garda. ' We do not come here to look at the moun- 
tains/ so the thriving manufacturers tell me, between Rochdale and 
Halifax. All these asceticisms have their bright and their dark sides. 
I m3rself like the military asceticism best, because it is not so necessarily 
a refusal of general knowledge as the two others, but leads to acute and 
marvellous use of mind, and perfect use of body. Nevertheless, none 
of the three are a healthy or central state of man. . . . Looking 
broadly, not at the destiny of England, nor of any country in particular, 
but of the world, this is certain — ^that men exclusively occupied either 
in spiritual reverie, mechanical destruction, or mechanical productive- 
ness, fall below the proper standard of their race, and enter into a 
lower form of being; and that the true perfection of the race, and 
therefore, its power and happiness, are only to be attained by a life 
which is neither speculative nor productive; but essentially contem- 
plative and protective, which (o) does not lose itself in the monk's 
vision or hope, but delights in seeing present and real things as they 
truly are; which (6) does not mortify itself for the sake of obtaining 
powers of destruction, but seeks the more easily attainable powers of 
affection, observation, and protection; which (c) finally, does not 
mortify itself with a view to productive accumulation, but delights 
itself in peace, with its appointed portion. So that the things to be 
desired for man in a healthy state, are that he should not see dreams, 
but realities; that he should not destroy life, but save it; and that 
he should be not rich, but content." — "Modem Painters," vol. v. 

C. Practical Religion. 
" I will not speak of the crimes which in past times have been com- 
mitted in the name of Christ, nor of the follies which are at this hour 
held to be consistent with obedience to Him; but I will speak of the 
morbid corruption and waste of vital power in religious sentiment, by 
which the pure strength of that which should be the guiding soul of 
every nation, the splendoxir of its youthful manhood, the spotless light 
of its maidenhood, is averted or cast away. You may see continually 
girls who have never been taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly; 
who cannot sew, who cannot cook, who cannot cast an account, nor 
prepare a medicine, whose whole life has been passed either in play 
or in pride ; you will find girls like these, when they are earnest-hearted, 
cast all their innate passion of religious spirit, which was meant by God 
to support them through the irksomeness of daily toil, into grievous 
and vain meditation over the meaning of the great Book, of which no 
syllable was ever yet to be understood but through a deed; all the 
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mstinctive wisdom and mercy of their womanhood made vain, and the 
glory of their pure consciences warped into fruitless agony concerning 
questions which the laws of common serviceable life would have either 
solved for them in an instant, or kept out of their way. Give such a 
girl any true work that will make her active in the dawn, and weary at 
night, with the consciousness that her fellow creatures have indeed 
been the better for her day, and the poweriess sorrow of her enthusiasm 
will transform itself into a majesty of radiant and beneficent peace." — 
''Sesame and Lilies." 

D. Charity, or Justice? 

"The one Divine work — ^the one ordered sacrifice — is to do justice; 
and it is the last we are ever inclined to do. An3^thing rather than 
that! As much charity as you choose, but no justice. 'Nay,* you 
will say, 'charity is greater than justice.' Yes, it is greater; it is the 
summit of justice — it is the temple of which justice is the foundation. 
But you can't have the top without the bottom; you cannot build upon 
charity. You must build upon justice, for this main reason, that you 
have not, at first, charity to build with. It is the last reward of good 
work. Do justice to your brother (you can do that whether you love 
him or not), and you will come to love him. But do injustice to him, 
because you don't love him, and you will come to hate him." — "Crown 
of Wild Olive," Lecture i. 

E. Brotherhood. 

"To fill this little island with true friends — ^men brave, wise, and 
happy! Is it so impossible, think you, after the worid's eighteen 
hundred years of Christianity, and our own thousand years of toil, 
to fill only this little white gleaming crag with happy creatures, helpful 
to each other? Africa, and India, and the Brazilian wide-watered plain, 
are these not wide enough for the ignorance of our race? Have they 
not space enough for its pain? Must we remain here also savage — ^here 
at enmity with each other — ^here foodless, houseless, in rags, in dust, 
and without hope, as thousands and tens of thousands of us are lying? 
Do not think it. The thought that it is inevitable is the last infidelity; 
infidelity not to God only, but to every creature and every law that 
He has made."— "Crown of Wild Olive," Lecture iv. 

F. A Parable on Monet-makino. 

" Meanwhile, the children in the house had been making themselves 
happy also in their manner. For them, there had been provided every 
kind of indoor pleasure : there was music for them to dance to; and the 
library was open, with all manner of amusing books; and there was a 
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mufieum^ lull of the most curious ediells, and animals, and birds; and 
there vma a woricshop, with lathes and carpenters' tools, for the ingenious 
boys; and there were pretty fantastic dresses, for the girls to dress in, 
and there were microscopes and kaleidoscopes; and whatever toys a 
fksi^d could fancy; and a table, in the dining-room, loaded with every- 
thing nice to eat. But, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three 
of the more 'practical' children, that they would like some of the braa»- 
headed nails that studded the chairs; and so they set to work to pull 
them out. Presently, the others, who were reading, or looking at shells, 
took a fancy to do the like ; and, in a little while, all the children, nearly, 
were spraining their fingers, in pulling out brass-headed nails. With 
aB that they could pull out they were not satisfied; and then, everybody 
wanted some of somebody else's. And at last, the really practical and 
sensiUe ones declared, that nothing was of any real consequence, that 
afternoon, except to get plenty of brass-headed nails; and that the 
books, and the cakes, and the microscopes were of no use at all in 
themselves, but only, if they could be exchanged for nail-heads. And 
at last they began to fight for nail-heads, as the others fought for the 
bits of garden. Only here and there, a despised one shrank away into 
a comer, and tried to get a little quiet with a book, in the midst of the 
noise; but all the practical ones thought of nothing else but counting 
nail-heads all the afternoon — even though they knew they would not be 
allowed to carry so much as one brass knob away with them. But 
no— it was — ^'Who has most nails? I have a hundred and you have 
fifty; or, I have a thousand, and you have two. I must have as many 
as you before I leave the house, or I cannot possibly go home in peace.' 
At last, they made so much noise that I awoke, and thought to myself, 
IVhat a false dream that is, of children. ' The child is the father of 
the man, and wiser. Children never do such foolish things. Only 
men do."—" The Mystery of Life." 

Q. RusKiN ON War. 

"Suppose I had been sent for by some private gentleman, living in a 
suburban house, with his garden separated by a fruit-waU from his 
next door neighbour's; and he had called me to consult with him on 
the furnishing of his drawing-room. I begin looking about me, and 
find the walls rather bare; I think such and such a paper might be 
desirable — ^perhaps a little fresco here and there on the ceiling — a 
damask curtain or so at the windows. 'Ah,' says my employer, 
'damask curtains, indeed! That's all very fine, but you know I can't 
afford that kind of thing just now I' * Yet the world credits you with a 
splendid income I' *Ah, yes,' says my friend, 'but do you know, at 
present, I am obliged to spend it nearly all in steel-traps? ' ' Steel-traps I 
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for whom?' 'Why, for that fellow on the other side of the wall, yo« 
know: we're very good friends, capital friends; but we are obliged to 
keep our traps set on both sides of the wall; we could not possibly keep 
on friendly terms without them, and our spring guns. The worst of 
it is, we are both clever fellows enough; and there's never a day passes 
that we don't find out a new trap, or a new gun-barrel, or something; 
we spend about fifteen millions a year each in our traps, take it all 
together; and I don't see how we're to do it with less.' A highly 
comic state of life for two private gentlemen 1 but for two nations, it 
seems to me, not wholly comic? Bedlam would be comic, perhaps, if 
there were only one mad man in it; and your Christmas pantomime 
is comic, when there is only one clown in it; but when the whole world 
turns down, and paints itself red with its own heart's blood instead of 
vermilion, it is something else than comic, I think." — "Crown of Wild 
Olive." 

H. His Final Messaob. 

"All real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man have been just 
as possible to him, since first he was made of the earth, as they are now: 
and they are possible to him chiefly in peace. To watch the com grow, 
and the blossom set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or spade; 
to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray, — these are the things that 
make men happy; they have always had the power of doing this, 
they never will have power to do more." — *^ Modem Painters." 

"Tme heartedness and graciousness, and tmdisturbed trust and 
requited love, and the sight of the peace of others, and the ministry 
of their pain; these, and the blue sky above you, and the sweet waters 
and flowers of the earth beneath; and mysteries, and presences innu- 
merable of living things, — these may yet be here your riches, untormentr 
ing and divine; serviceable for the life that now is; nor, it may be, 
without promise of that which is to come." — " Crown of Wild Olive." 

UEnvoi, 
"Whether I am spared to put into act anything here designed for 
my country's help, or am shielded by death from the sight of her 
remediless sorrow, I have already done for her as much service as she 
has will to receive, by laying before her facts vital to her existence, 
and unalterable by her power, in words of which not one has been 
warped by interest nor weakened by fear; and which are as pure from 
selfish passion as if they were spoken already out of another world." — 
"Arrows of the Chace." 
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BUSKIN'S WORKS. 

(ChronolofficaUy arranged by T, J, Wise,) 



1839. 
♦1843. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1848. 

1848. 

1849. 
♦1849. 

1850. 

1851. 
♦1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 
1854. 
♦1854. 
1855. 

1855. 

1855. 

1856. 
♦1856. 

1856. 
♦1857. 

1857. 

1857. 



Saleette and Elephanta» 
Modem Painters. 

Modem Painters. Vol. 

Modem Painters. Vol. 

Modem Painters. Vol. 

Modem Painters. Vol. 
Modem Painters. 



i, second edition (new preface). 

ii 

i, third edition. 

i, fourth edition. 



Second edition (new 



Vol. ii, second edition (new addenda). 
The Scythian Guest (privately printed). 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Poems. Collected vol. (privately printed). 
The King of the Golden River. 
The Stones of Venice. Vol. L 
Notes on (he Construction of Shsepfolds, 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds. 

preface). 
Examples of the Architecture of Venice, 
Pre-RaphaeliHsm. 

Modem Painters. Vol. i, fifth edition (with postacript). 
Modem Painters. Vol. ii, third edition. 
The National GaUery. 
The Stones of Venice. Vols, ii and iiL 
Giotto and his Works in Padua. Part 1. 
Giotto and his Works in Padua. Part 2. 
The Opening of the Crystal Palace. 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting* 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Second edition (new 

preface). 
Notes on the Royal Academy. No. 1. 
Lectures on Ardiitedure and Painting. Second edition. 
Modem Painters, Vols, iii and iv. 

The Harbours of England. Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner. 
Notes on the Royal Academy. No. 2. 
The Political Economy of AH. 
The Elements of Drawing. 
Notes on the Royal Academy. No. 3. 
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1857. The Elements of Drawing. Second edition (new appendix). 

1858. Notes on the Royal Academy. No. 4 

1859. The Unity of AH. 
♦1859. The Two Paths. 

1859. The Elements of Perspective. 

1859. The Elements of Drawing. Third edition. 

1859. Notes on the Royal Academy. No. 5. 

1860. Modem Painters. Vol. v. 
♦1860. Unto this Last {Comhill Magazine). 

1860. Qiotto and his Works in Padua. Part 3. 

1861. Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin. 

1861. Tree Twigs. 

1862. Essays on Political Economy (Frazer's Magazine). Esaays 

1,2,3. 

1862. Unto this Last (vol. form). With preface. 

1863. Essays on Political Economy (Frazer's Magazine) . Essay 4. 

1864. The Queen's Gardens. 
♦1865. Sesame and Lilies. 

1865. Sesame and LUies. Second edition (new preface). 
♦1866. The Ethics of the Dust. 

1866. War. 

♦1866. The Crown of Wild Olive. 

♦1867. Time and Tide. 

1868. Leoni. 

♦1869. The Mystery of Life and its Arts. 

♦1869. The Queen of the Air. 

1870. Verona and its Rivers, 

1870. The Future of England. 

1870. Samuel Prout. 

1870. Lectures on Art. 
♦1871. Fors Clavigera. Vol. i. 

1871. Sesame and Lilies (new preface and the inclusion of The 

Mystery of Life and its Arts). 

1872. Fors Clavigera. Vol. ii. 
1872. Aratra Pentelid. 

1872. Instructions in Elementary Dravying. 4 editions. 

1872. The Eagle's Nest. 

♦1872. Munera PuLveris (with preface). 

1872. The Relation between Michael Angdo and Tintoret, 

1872. Time and Tide. 

1873. Fors Clavigera. Vol. iii, and index to vols, i, iL 
1873. Love's Meinie. Lectures i, ii. 

1873. Ariadne Florentina. Lecture i. 
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1873. Instrudiona in Elementary Drawing, Fifth edition. 

1873. Modem Paintere, 5 volfl., autograph edition (new preface). 

1873. Stones of Venice. 3 volfl., autograph edition (new preface). 

1873. Croton of Wild Olive (including Future of England). 

1873. The Nature and Authority of Miracle, 

1874. Fore Clavigera, Vol. iv. 

1874. Ariadne Florentina, Lectures ii, iii and iv. 

1874. Val d'Amo. 

1875. Fore Clavigera, Vol. v, and index to vols, iii and iy. 
1875. Ariadne Florentina. Lectures v and vi. 

1875. Mominge in Florence, Parts 1, 2, 3, 4. 

1875. Proserpina, Parts 1, 2. 

1875. Social Policy, 

1875. Deucalion. Parts 1, 2. 

1875. Frondes Agrestes, from Modem Painters, with notes and 
preface. 

1875. Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, Third edition. 

1876. Fors Clavigera, Vol. vi 
1876. Proserpina, Parts 3, 4. 
1876. Mornings in Florence, Part 5. 

1876. Protest against the Extension of Railways. 

1876. Ariadne Florentina, Appendix. 

1876. Deucalion, Parts 3, 4. 

1876. Letter to Young Girls. 

1876. Letters on Pre-Raphaelite Pictures. 

1876. Btbliotheca Pastorum {Economics of Xenophon). 

1877. Fors Clavigera, Vol. vii. 

1877. St. Mark's Rest, Parts 1, 2, and supplement 1. 

1877. Mornings in Florence, Part 6. 

1877.- The Laws of Fisole. Parti. 

1877. Unto this Last, Second edition. 

1877. Yewdale and its Streamlets, 

1877. Ethics of the Dust. Second edition (new preface). 

1877. Bibliotheca Pastorum {Rock Honeycomb, part I). 

1878. Fors Clavigera, Vol. 8, letters 1, 2, 3. 
1878. Proserpina. Part 5. 

1878. Deucalion, Part 5. 

1878. The Laws of F^sole, Parts 2, 3, 4 

1878. The Two Paths (new preface). 

1879. St, Mark's Rest, Part 3. 

1879. Salsette and Elephanta, Second edition. 

1879. Proserpina, Part 6. 

1879. Deucalion. Part 6. 
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*1879. LeUen to the Clergy an ^ Lord's Prayer. 

1879. Stones of Venice. Traveller's edition, vol. i (new preface). 

1879. St MarVs Rest, Supplement 2. 

1879. Notes on Prout and Hunt. 

1880. Fors Clavigera. Vol. viii, letters 4 and 5. 
1880. Deucalion. Part 7. 

1880. The Bible of Amiens. Part 1. 

1880. The Seoen Lamps of Archiiectwre. Third edition (new 
preface). 

♦1880. A Joy for Ever (new preface). 

1880. The Lord's Prayer and the Church (with epilogue). 

♦1880, Arrows of the Chace, Scattered letters, 1840-1880. 2 vote. 

1881. Love's Meinie. Lecture iii. 
1881. The Bible of Amiens. Part 2. 

1881. The Bible of Amiens. Part 4 (Traveller's edition). 

1881. The Stones of Venice. Traveller's edition, vol. 2 (with new 

chapter). 

1882. The Bible of Amiens. Part 3. 
1882. Proserpina. Parts 7, 8. 

1882. Sesame and Lilies. Small edition (new preface). 

1882. Mornings in Florence, Parts 4, 5, second edition. 

1883. Deucalion. Part 8. 

1883. The AH of England. Nos. 1-6. 

1883. Fors Clavigera. Vol. viii, letters 6, 7, 8, 9. 

1883. Modem Painters. Vol. ii, in 2 vols. 

1883. The Bible of Amiens. Part 4, 8vo edition. 

1883. Mornings in Florence. Part 6, second edition. 

1883. The Story of Ida (preface only by J. R.). 

1883. The Ruskin Birthday-Book. 

1884. F<yrs Clavigera. Vol. viii, letters 10, 11, 12. 
1884. The Storm Cloud of the Nineteenth Century. 
1884. St. Mark's Rest. 

1884. The AH of England. Appendix. 

1884. In Montibus Sanctis. Part 1. 

1884. The Pleasures of England. Lectures i, iu 

1885. Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Parts 1-4. 
1885. The Pleasures of England. Lectures ill, iv. 
1885. Proserpina. Part 9. 

1885. The Bible of Amiens. Appendix. 

*1885. Praeterita. Parts 1-7. OuUinea of^Scenes and ThoughtB 
perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 

1885. Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Parts 5-10. 

1885. Dame Wiggins of Lee. 
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1885. Btbliotheca Pastorum (A KnigMi FaUk). 

1885. In Montibus Sanctis, Part 2. 

1885. Codi Enarrant (from Modem Painters), 

*18SS. On the Old Road (miscellaneous pamphlets^ artideB and 
essays, 1834-1884). 

1886. Time and Tide. Small edition. 
1886. Praeterita. Parts 8-21. 

1886. Dilecta. Parti. 

1886. Proserpina. Part 10. 

1886. Munera PuLveris. Small edition. 

1886. The Crown of WHd Olive. Small edition. 

1887. Examples of the Architecture of Venice (reprint). 
1887. Praeterita. Parts 22-24. 

1887. Dilecta. Part 2. 

1887. Hortus Incbisus. 

1887. The Two Paths. Small edition. 

1887. Qvsen of the Air. Small edition. 

1887. Lectures on Art. Fourth edition (new preface). 

1887. Christ's Folk in the Apennine. Vol. L 

1887. A Joy for Ever. Small edition. 

1887. The Eagle's Nest. Small edition. 

1888. Praeterita. Parts 25, 26. 

1888. Modem Painters. 5 vols., complete edition, with epilogue, 

and three new plates. 

1888. Modem Painters. Index. 

1888. Hortus Indusus. Second edition. 

1889. Praeterita. Parts 27, 28. 

1889. Christ's Folk in the Apennine. Vol. ii. Part 1. 

1890. Letters Concerning Notes on the Construction of Sheepfoids. 
1890. Aratra Pentelici, including Michael Angelo and TintoreL 
1890. Ariadne Florentina. Small edition. 

1890. Vol d'Amo. Small edition. 

1890. The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Small edition. 

1891. Gold. 

1891. Lectures on Architecture and Painting. Small edition. 

1891. The Poems of John Ritskin. Complete edition, 2 vols. 

1892. The Elements of Drawing. New edition. 
1892. The SUrry of Ida. 

1892. Letters upon Subjects of General Interest. 

1892. Letters to a London Bibliopole. 

1892. The Poetry of Architecture. 

1893. Letters from J. Ruskin to William Ward. 2 vols. 
Selections from the Writings of John Ruskm. 2 vols. 
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1893. Three LeUers, and an Essay on ** literature, 1836-1841." 

1894. Letters to a College Friend, 1840-1845. 
1894. Rtiakin on Music (extracts from his works) . 
1894. LeUers on Art and LUerature. 

1894. Sesame and Lilies (popular edition, 2 lectures). 

1894. Letters to Ernest Chesneau. 

1894. Verona, and other Lectures, 

1895. Studies in both Arts. 

1895. Tlie Harbours of England. Small edition. 

1895. The Ruskin Reader (selected passages from his works). 

1896. Letters to the Rev. F. A. MaUeson, M. A 

1896. Letters to the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M. A. 2 vols. 

1896. Liters to the Clergy on the Lord's Prayer and the Church. 
Third edition, with additional letter. 

1896. Fors Clavigera. 4 vols, (reprint, with index to each vol.). 

1897. Modem Painters, and index, small edition, 6 vols. 

1898. Lectures on Landscape. Illustrated. 
1898. The Bible References of John Ruskin. 

1898. Letters to Dr. F. J. FumivaU. Privately printed^ 



" What we especially love to dwell on is this : that in all this unrivalled 
volume of printed thoughts, in this encyclopaedic range of topic by this 
most voluminous and versatile of modem writers, there is not one line 
that is base, or coarse, or frivolous ; not a sentence that was framed in 
envy, malice, wantonness, or cruelty. Think what we may of this enor- 
mous library of print, we know that every word of it was put forth of 
set purpose without any hidden aim, utterly without fear, and whollv 
without guile ; to make men a little better, to guide, inspire^ and teach 
men, come what might, scoff as they would, turn from him as thev 
chose, though they left nim alone, a broken old man ciying in the wil- 
derness, with none to hear or to care. They mi^ht think it all utterly 
vain ; we may think much of it was in vain ; but it was alwavs the very 
heart's blood of a rare genius and a noble soul." — Frederic "Harrison. 
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IMPERIAL ROME. 

'' ShSj she alone has taken the eonquered to her boaom, and has 
made men to be of one household, with one nam^, herself their 
mother, not their Empress, and has caUed her vassals, citizens, and 
has linked far places in a bond of love. Hers is ihat large loyalty 
to which we owe it thai the stranger walks in a strange land as if 
it were his own, ihat inen can change their homes, that it is a pas- 
time to visit Thule, and to expose mysteries at which we once shvd- 
dered, that we drink at will the waters of the Rhone and the 
Orontes; ihat the whole earth is one people.^ ^ — Claudian. 



ROMAN EMPERORS. 



Julius CsBsar, Dictator B. C. 49-44. 

1. Augustus B. C. 31 to A. D. 14 

11. Tiberius 14-37 A. D. 

Til. Caligula 37-41 

rV. aaudius 41-64 

V. Nero 64-68 

VI.-VIII. Galba-Otho-Vitellius 6^-69 

IX. Vespasian 69-79 

X. Titus 79S1 

XI. Domitian 81-96 



Xn. Nerva 96-98 

XIII. Trajan 98-117 

XIV. Hadrian 117-138 

XV. Antoninus Pius 138-161 

XVI. Marcus Aurelius 161-180 



LECTURE I. 

JULIUS OAESAR, Dictator 

The Fall of the Roman Republic. 

Pompeius Magnus. Oicero. Oato. Brutus. 

The Foundation of Roman Monarch;^ 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURE. 

The Plutarch-Shakespeare theory of Caesar. The true character of 
the Republic, which he destroyed. Evils of the later Roman Republic. 
The Senate's failure. Inefficiency and corruption. The Provinces. 
The problem of the age — ^to re-constitute the State in the interests of 
a hundred millions. 

Birth and education of Csesar. His political associations with the 
Marian party. Why did Sulla allow him to escape? Early career at 
Rome — fashionable society leader and political intriguer. Democracy 
and bribes. The immensity of Csesar's debts. Relations with Marcus 
Crassus. His political consistency. Antagonism to Senatorial rule. 
Character and career of Pompeius. Cause of his failure. Caesar's rise 
to office. His pro-praetorship in Spain. The First Triumvirate and 
its meaning. Consulship. 

The Conquest of Gaul. What were Caesar's motives in turning his 
back upon Rome? Mommsen's view. Seriousness of the crisis. The 
storm-cloud in the West. Caesar as soldier. His "Commentaries." 
Nature of his achievements in Gaul. His conduct to the conquered. 
Vercingetorix. Wholesale slavery. 

The end of the Triumvirate, and the breach with Pompeius. The 
case for Constitutionalism. Cicero's position. Drifting into Civil War. 
Was Csesar justified when he crossed the Rubicon? The great Civil 
War. Pharsalia. Thapsus. Munda. The Dictator's magnanimity. 

The last six months. Caesar as Reformer. What he did, and what 
he designed to do. His assassination. The stupidity of it. Motives 
of the conspirators. Brutus and Liberty. The inevitable march 
towards Monarchy. Caesar's personal character. His place in History. 
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SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



I. The last stage of the Roman 

Republic. 

II. Csesar and Catiline. 

III. The case for Cicero. 



IV. The Roman armies of the 

period. 
V. Caesar in Britain. 
VI. Verdicts on CsBsar's charac- 
ter and influence. 



LANDMARKS. 
A. Roman History beforb Cjssar's Risib. 
B.C. 146. Destruction of Carthage. Rome supreme over Mediter- 
ranean world. 
133. Tiberius Gracchus. Beginning of period of Revolution. 
123. Movement of Caius Gracchus. Agrarian laws. 
111. War against Jugurtha. Corruption of the Senate . 
106. Rise of Marius. Changes in the Roman army. 

Birth of Cicero. Birth of Pompeius. 
102-1. Great victories of Marius over Teutones and Cimbri. 
91. Drusus and Italian franchise. Social War. Rise of Sulla. 
88. Conflict between Marius and Sulla. Exile of Marius. 

Mithridatic War. 
86. Death of Marius. L. Cornelius Qnna. 
82. Dictatorship of Sulla. 
79. Sertorius in Spain. 
78. Death of Sulla. 

74. Second war against Mithridates. Gladiatorial War. 
72. Pompeius in Spain. Death of Sertorius. 
70. Pompeius and Crassus Consuls. 

B. Chronoloot for Cjbsar's Life. 
102. Birth (July 12). 
85c. Mairied to daughter of Cinna. 
82. In danger during Sulla's proscription. Pardoned. 
81. First military service in Asia Minor. Civic crown. 
78. Return to Rome. 

77. Caesar as orator. Prosecution of Dolabella. 
76. Captured by pirates. Studies under Molo at Rhodes. 
74. Political life at Rome. Opponent of Sulla's constitution. 
68. Official life begins. Quaestor in Spidn. 
65. Aedileship. 

63. Pontifex Maximus. Cicero Consul. Conspiracy of Cati- 
line. 
62. Praetorship. 



59. Csesar Consul. Coalition with Pompeius and Crafisus. 

58. Proconsul in Gaul. Campaign against Helvetii and Ario- 

vistus. 

57. Campaign against Belgae. 

56. Renewal of coalition. Conference at Lucca. 

55. " Invasions " of Germany and Britain. 

53. Rebellions in Gaul. Death of Crassus. 

52. Fall of Alesia and surrender of Vercingetorix. Pompeius 

sole Consul. 

51. Alliance of Pompeius and the Senate against Csesar. 

49. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. Civil War. 

48. Battle of Pharsalia. Death of Pompeius. 

46. Battle of Thapsus. 

45. Battle of Munda. Return to Rome. Reforms. 

44. Assassination (March 15). 

BOOKS. 

A. Best Biography and Text-book. "Julius Caesar," by Warde 
Fowler (" History of the Nation " Series. Putnam). 

B. Chiep Authority. Mommsen's " History of Rome." Vols, iv 
andv; 

C. Foil Cicero and the Constitutional Sidb^ " Cicero," by J. 
Strachan-Davidson (Putnam). 

D. Refer to Merivale's " History of Romans under the Empire,"v<A. 
i; Froude's "Caesar;" Napoleon IIl.'s "Jules Cfisar," 2 vols.; Seeley's 
"Essays on Roman Imperialism;" Plutarch's "Lives." 

E. Chief Original Authoritieb. Caesar's "Commentaries" and 
Cicero's "Tjctters." 



LECTURE II. 

AUGUSTUS, PRINOEPS OP ROME. 
The Organization of the Empire. 
Agrippa. Maecenas. 
The Tragedy of Tiberius. 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURE. 

The thirteen years of Civil War and anarchy following upon Caesar's 
assassination. Disappearance of rival leaders. Supremacy of Caius 
Julius Csesar Octavianus. His early life and relations to the great Dic- 
tator. The struggle between Caesar's murderers and Caesar's friends 
ended by the battle of Philippi. Deaths of Cassius and Brutus. 

The second struggle for mastery between Octavius and Marcus An- 
tonius. The contrasts in character. A word in defence of Antony. 
The mingled iron and clay. Love of Caesar almost made him great; love 
of Cleopatra ruined him. Gibbon's verdict upon his rival Octavius : — 
"a cool head, an unfeeling heart and a cowardly disposition." How 
far is there truth in it? Octavius the civilian, diplomat, and statesman. 
A model Machiavellian "Prince." Not a man of genius like Julius, 
but achieved more in constructive work. An incarnation of supreme 
political common sense. The charge of cruelty in his earlier period. 
Proscriptions of the year 43. The murder of Cicero. Repulsiveness 
of the annals of this time. 

The battle of Actium heralds the Augustan age. Its true meaning 
and significance. The clash of East and West. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Her ambitions and far-reaching schemes. Egypt against Rome. An- 
tonius by his alliance with Cleopatra siroused passionate Roman patriot- 
ism. Octavius as the champion of Rome against Orientalism. Actium 
one of the great turning-points in history. The last days of Antony and 
Queen Cleopatra. 
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The new era of peace after seventy years of revolution and civil war. 
Augustus, undisputed master of the ci^dlized world, inaugurates the 
Roman Empire. The nature of his Constitution. Essentially it was 
a Monarchy disguised under Republican forms. Relations to the 
Senate. The German theory of a Dyarchy. Differences between the 
position of Augustus and the later Emperors. His was ilot an absolute 
monarchy, but it was kingship. Constitutional pedantries. Under 
Augustus who legislated, who taxed, who chose the future head of the 
State? Who controlled the army? Princeps and Imperator, — ^what 
did these titles mean in fact? Grovemment of the Provinces, — com- 
promise. Vast improvement in the condition of the Provinces. The 
real justification of the Roman Empire. 

Two great men of the Augustan era, pillars of the State, the soldier 
Agrippa and the statesman Maecenas. M. Vipsonius Agrippa, victor 
of Actium, conqueror in Gaul and Spain, the true hero of the time. His 
military genius. Kingmaker. His lifelong loyalty to Augustus. An 
honest, noble Roman of the old type. Maecenas the Etruscan, Sybarite, 
patron of letters, Epicurean, was no mere dilettante but a consummate 
minister and diplomatist. His great task, — to reconcile Rome to the 
new order. A builder of Imperial rule. His friendship with Vergil and 
Horace. The alliance between the Augustan government and Augustan 
men of genius. 

The last years of the Emperor. The German campaigns. Arminius. 
The disaster of Varus in the Teutoberg forest. Domestic tragedies. 
Deaths of heirs to the Empire. The succession and palace intrigues. 
The Empress Livia and her ambitions. The infamous Julia and her 
banishment. The Emperor lived too long. 

His impress upon the world's history. A great man, who did a great 
work. The Tiberius controversy. Changes in opinion during the last 
forty years. Is there a case for revising the traditional estimate? No 
doubt now that the Emperor Tiberius, whether vicious or not, was a 
wise and successful ruler. A great benefactor of the Provinces. Evi- 
dence for thb view. The reform of the Civil Service. Conservative 
foreign policy. Social ideas. 

The difficult problem of Tiberius' personal character. All the evil 
stories relate to the last period of his life. The explanation of Tacitus, — 
profound dissimulation. The eulogies of Velleius Paterculus. Sue- 
tonius and Dion Cassius not contemporary. The whole question rests 
upon the credibility of Tacitus. Did he sacrifice truth to art? Was 
he prejudiced? Extreme improbability of the orgies of Capri. The 
horrible tragedies of the later years. Can they be explained away? 
Doubt remains, but the traditional verdict must go. " Tristissimus 
hominum." 



SUBJECTS FOR CLASS, 



I. The Provinces under Augus- 
tus. 
n. The character of the Empress 

Livia. 
III. Vergil and the new era. 



IV. The winning and losing of 

Germany 
V. Germanicus. 
VI. Deification of Emperors. 



IMPORTANT DATES. 

B.C. 43. The Second Triumvirate. Death of Gcero. 

42. Battle of Philippi. Deaths of Brutus and Cassius. 

36. Overthrow of Sextus Pompeius. 

33. Breach between Octavianus and M. Antonius. 

31. Battle of Actium. 

30. Death of Antonius and of Cleopatra. 

29. Supremacy of Octavianus. Temple of Janus closed. 

23. Death of Marcellus. 

19. Death of Vergil. 

15. Tiberius and Drusus reduce Vindelici and Rhaetians. 

12. Death of Agrippa. 

8. Deaths of Maecenas and Horace. 
2. Banishment of Julia. 

A. D. 2. Return of Tiberius to Rome, after seven years' retirement. 

9. Disaster of Varus in Germany. 

14. Death of Augustus and accession of Tiberius. 

19. Death of Germanicus. 

23. Influence o. Sejanus. 

26. Tiberius withdraws to Capri. 

31. Fall of Sejanus. 
33. Death of Agrippa. 

37. Death of Tiberius. 
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THE JULIAN EMPERORS. 

Caius Juliuis Csesar. 
Praetor. 

I 

I I 

Caixtb Julius Cbsar. Julia. 
Dictator. I 

Atia. 

Caius Octavius, 
Adopted by Julius, 
Known as Emperor Augustus, married Livia, previously married to 

' Tiberius Claudius Nero. 

Emperor Tiberius, Drusus. 

Adopted by Augustus. 



Germanicus. Emperor Claudius, married Agrippina, 
I previously married to Cnseus Domitiu8« 

I I I 

Emperor Caius (Caligula). Agrippina, Emperor Nero, 

Married to Claudius. Adopted by Claudius. 

BOOKS. 

A. Text-book. Professor J. B. Bury's " History of the Roman Em- 
pire" (Murray, 1900), pp. 1-213; or, "The Early Empire," by W. W. 
Capes (Longman's " Epochs of Ancient History ")• 

B. Chief Authority. " History of the Romans under the Empire," 
by Dean Merivale, vols, iii, iv. 

C. Original Authorities. Chiefly Tacitus, "Annals" (best edition 
by Fumeaux, 2 vols.. Clarendon Press) ; Suetonius, '* Lives of the 
CsQsars;" VeUeius Paterculus. 

D. Refer to T. Mommsen, " Provinces of the Roman Empire from 
Csesar to Diocletian" (2 vols., Bowsley); V. Duruy, "History of 
Rome, " 6 vols. ; V. Gardthausen, " August und seine Zeit ; " -Mommsen, 
" Monumentum Ancyranum ; " Gibbon's " Decline and Fall ; " Crutt- 
well's " History of Latin Literature." 



LECTURE III. 

NERO. 

The Dynasty of the Flavians. 

Vespasian. Titus. Domitian. 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURE. 

Nero, "enemy of the human race," offers no opportunity for denigra- 
tion. The culminating horror of an accursed society in its maddest 
period of turpitude. Was he mad? The problem of insanity in the 
Qaudian house. Difference between the cases of Caligula and Nero — 
a study in heredity. Cnseus Domitius Ahenobarbus and his wife 
Agrippina. The first years of power. The " quinquennium Neronis." 
The poisoning of Britannicus. The deaths of Agrippina, Octavia, 
Seneca, Lucan, Corbulo, Thrasea. Why did Rome endure Nero so 
long? 

Of one charge, the burning of Rome, he must be acquitted. Popular 
feeling, however, ascribed it to him and it was necessary for him to find 
a scapegoat. First record of the Christians in secular history. The 
famous passage in Tacitus: "/n order to drown the rumour Nero shifted 
the guilt on persons hated for their abominations and k/nown to the vulgar 
as Christians.** Popular charges against them. The facts of the 
so-called Neronian persecution. 

Can anything be urged on behalf of this monster? His reputation 
with the masses of Rome and the reasons for it. Nero the artist and 
man of culture. His tours in Greece. '^What a loss my death will he to 
Art!** The miserable end, — a coward's death. Administration of 
the Empire imder Nero. Burrus and Seneca. Beginnings of financial 
troubles. The debasement of the coinage. 

The extinction of Caesar's house was followed by a short period of 
anarchy and Civil War. The " Year of the Four Emperors." Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius. The Empire was restored and re-founded b}' the rough 
soldier Vespasian. 

Vespasian the Sabine and plebeian merits a certain amount of hero- 
worship. A return to the old Roman type. Sanity after madness. 
His early career in Britain, Africa and Judsea. The struggle with the 
Vitellians. At the age of sixty he inaugurated a magnificent period of 
peace and prosperity for the Roman Empire. Vespasian's personal 
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character. No glamour about him, no attractiveness, but one of the 
few Emperors whom absolute power changed for the better. The gos- 
pel of efficiency. His reforms. Discipline in the army. The Pre- 
torian guard placed under the command of Titus. Crushing of revolts 
in the Provinces. The peace of Vespasian. His relations to the Senate. 
Foundation of a new nobility. The charge of avarice brought against 
him by Tacitus, and the answer to it. Vespasian as a rebuilder of 
Rome. The temple of Jupiter, and the temple of Peace, the Arch of 
Titus and the Flavian Amphitheatre. Vespasian and letters. It is a 
mistake to regard him as an uncultivated boor. His libraries and en- 
dowment of teachers. Quintillian. Moral effects of his life of sim- 
plicity. The checking of insane luxury and return to old Roman ideals. 
Only one red stain, the execution of Hebridius Priscus. Stoic opposi- 
tion to the Empire. Was it justified? Vespasian's expulsion of the 
philosophers. One political execution in ten years. The new era. 
Vespasian's high place in the Imperial record. 

Titus, " darling of the human race," an interesting personality but 
not very important. His one exploit, the capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem. His unbounded popularity at Rome and the causes of it. 
His lavish generosity and lax administration. The Berenice romance. 
Myiatery of the death of Titus. 

The problem of Domitian. Was he a second Tiberius, only worse? 
The evidence of Tacitus now contemporary, but he is never fair to an 
Emperor who injured the sacred Senate. Domitian was clearly a 
constitutional innovator, rejected the Dyarchy and went far towards 
establishing pure absolutism. His last years and the reign of terror. 
Destruction of Senators and the Stoic opposition. Domitian's assas- 
sination and the end of horrors. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



I. The Emperor Claudius. 
II. The conquest of Britain. 
m. Seneca. 

IV. The Year of the Four Empe- 
rors. 



V. Mucianus, King-maker. 
VI. The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. 
VII. Agricola and Britain. 
VIII. The works of Tacitus. 



LANDMARKS. 

A. D. 37. Accession of Caligula. Birth of Nero. 

41. Accession of Claudius. 

43-47. Conquest of Britain. Aulus Plautius. 

48. Death of Messalina. 

49. Marriage of Claudius to Agrippina. 
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64. Death of Claudius. Aooession of Nero. 

55. Death of Britannicua. 

59. Murder of Agrippina. 

64. Qreat fire of Home. 

65. Deaths of Seneca and Lucan. 

67. Nero in Greece. Vespasian in Palestine. 

68. Revolt of Vindex and Galba. Death of Nero. 

69. Civil War. Deaths of Galba, Otho, Vitellius. Accession 

of Vespasian. 

70. Fall of Jerusalem. 

71. Temple of Janus closed. 

75. Building of the Temple of Peace. 

79. Death of Vespasian. Accession of Titus. Destruction of 

Pompeii. 

81. Accession of Domitian. 

84. Agricola in Caledonia. 

86. Domitian's Dacian War. 

93. Sarmatian War. 

96. Murder of Domitian. 

BOOKS. 

A. Text-book. Bury's '* History of the Roman Empire," pp. 274- 
411. 

B. Main Authority. Merivale's " History of the Romans under the 
Empire." vols, vi and vii. 

C. Original Authority. Tacitus, "Annals," " Histories," and 
*'Agricola." 

D. Reference. Monmisen, " Roman Provinces " ; Pliny's "Letters ;' ' 
Josephus; Works of Seneca. 



LECTURE IV. 

The Golden Age of the Roman Empire. 

Trajan and Hadrian. 

Roman Civilization in the Second Century. 

Tacitus. Pliny. Juvenal. 

" Neither the Oriental pomps of some Oriental royalties, founded 
upon the baseness and the stupidity of men, nor the pedantic royal- 
ties of the Middle Ages, founded upon an exaggerated sentiment of 
heredity, and upon the simple faith of the Germanic races in the 
rights of blood, can give us an idea of this wholljr republican sover- 
eignty of Nerva, of ftajan. of Hadrian, of Antonmus, and of Marcus 
Aurelius. There was nothing of the hereditary prince or of right 
divine; nothing of the military captain; it was a kind of grand 
civil magistrature, with nothing which resembled a court, nothing 
which stripped the Emperor of his individual character. The 
advent of the Antonines was only the succession to power of the 
society whose just colours Tacitus has handed down to us, a society 
of sages brought into existence by the league of those who had 
revolted against the despotism of the first CaBsars." — E. Rbnan. 

" Few men who are not priests or monks would not have pre- 
ferred to live in the best days of the Athenian or of the Roman 
Republics, in the age of Augustus or in the age of the Antonines, 
rather than in any period that elapsed between the triumph of 
Christianity and the fourteenth century." — ^W. E. H. Leckt. 

" Res olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem." — 
Tacitus. 

" Si Cato reddatur, Csesarimus erit." — Martial. 

" You bid us be free; we will be free." — Pliny (to Trajan). 

" Felicior Augusto, melior Trajano." — Eutropixjb. 

" It is sincerely to be lamented, that, whilst we are fatigued with 
the disgustful relation of Nero's crimes and follies, we are reduced 
to collect the actions of Trajan from the glimmerings of an abridg- 
ment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. There remains, how- 
ever, one panegyric far removed beyond the suspicion of flattery. 

(13) 
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Above two hundred and fifty years after the death of Trajan, the 
Senate, in pouring out the customary acclamations on the acces- 
sion of a new Emperor, wished that he might surpass the felicity 
of Augustus and the virtue of Trajan." — Gibbon. 

"The Roman world was never better governed than by Ha- 
drian." — Prof. E. S. Beesbt. 

" Hadrian has unquestionably suffered in general reputation by 
the fate which placed him between two such commanding figures 
as Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. By the side of the former, Hadrian 
appeared timid and commonplace. . . But viewed as a states- 
man, as the ruler of a great Empire, Hadrian stands higher than 
either Trajan or Marcus. He is more truly representative of his 
time, and he left a greater mark upon it. Above all, it was he 
and not they who shaped the policy of the Empire." — Prop. H. 
Pelham. 

" Hadrian in himself united two natures. He was both Roman 
and Greek. His artistic soul delighted in the ideals of beauty of 
the ancient world. At the same time, as a Roman, he reformed 
the institutions of the monarchy, — the government, the army and 
the law. The Empire under him reaches the zenith of its great- 
ness." — F. Greqorovius. 

"Hadrian reconciled with eminent success things hitherto 
found irreconcilable; a contented army and a peaceful frontier; an 
abundant treasury and a stable monarchy; a free senate and a 
stable monarchy. But the merit of Hadrian is above all con- 
spicuous in the decision with which, the first of Roman statesmen, 
he conceived the idea of governing the world as one homogeneous 
Empire. On the whole I am disposed to regard his reign as the 
best of the Imperial series, marked by endeavours at reform and 
improvement in every department of administration. His defects 
and vices were those of his time, and he was indeed altogether the 
fullest representative of his time. The complete and crowning 
product, as far as we can judge, of the crowning age of Roman 
civilization." — Merivale. 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURE. 

The New Era of the Roman Empire inaugurated by Nerva. Gib- 
bon's famous verdict upon it. How far is the eulogy justified? Nervals 
short reign of sixteen months. A senatorial champion, be-praised by 
Tacitus. His greatest service to the Empire was his adoption of Mar- 
cus Ulpius Trajanus. The disasters caused by hereditary succession. 
In the second century the fittest man was chosen to rule. 

Characteristics of the Emperor Trajan. A provincial for the first 
time raised to the headship of the world. Significance of this. Old 
Roman qualities survived in Spain and Gaul. Trajan's early career 
as soldier. His first year as Emperor spent on the Rhone. His 
entry into Rome. Plotina. Charges brought against Trajan by Dion 
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Cassius. All flaws notwithstanding, he was the noblest man whom 
Rome had known as Emperor. His forward policy on the frontier. 
His conciliatory attitude to the Senate. His freedom from tyrant 
suspiciousness. The case of Licinius Sura. Admirable administrar 
tion of Trajan as illustrated by the correspondence of Pliny. His 
peculiar care for Italy. Alimentary institutions and their results. 
The traditions of Trajan's benevolence commemorated by Dante. 
His work as Empire-builder. The conquest of Dacia. Unfortunately 
the contemporary Tacitus has left no account of it. The wonderful, 
campaigns against Decebalus. Battle of Tapse. Final conquest and 
settlement of Dacia. The Pillar of Trajan. His last campaigns in the 
East. Was his policy of Imperial expansion a blunder of statesman- 
ship? The case for and against Dacia and Parthia are different ques- 
tions. Justification of Hadrian. 

Misconceptions regarding Hadrian. A magnificent ruler, who found 
no historians able to understand him. His record from inscriptions. 
The great Imperialist who truly conceived the idea of the organized 
Roman Empire. No timid civilian, but every inch a soldier. His 
reform of the Roman armies. The most efficient War Office in history. 
Hadrian believing in peace was prepared always for war. His barriers 
against barbarians. The Devil's Dyke and the Wall from Sol way to 
Tyne. 

Hadrian's domestic government. His reforms in the Civil Service. 
Administrative posts transferred from freedmen to Roman knights. 
Measures to check extortion in the Provinces. His care for the Empire 
as a whole. "Not a Roman, but a cosmopolitan." The breaking 
down of all race barriers. The Emperor's constant joumeyings 
through the Provinces. 

Personal character of Hadrian. A complex, baffling, many-sided 
personality. Incompetent historians, Spartianus and Dion Cassius. 
Senatorial tradition misrepresented him. The question of mental 
derangement in his last years. " The note of his character was a cer- 
tain restless curiosity." The fullest life in the Imperial annals. His 
intense love of Greece and Greek culture. Dark stains. The deificar- 
tion of Antinous and its possible explanation. The influence of 
Eastern mysticism. A Faust of the second century. The tragedy of 
Hadrian's death. 

The Empire as he left it. Population and extent. The Pax Ro- 
mana. Military forces to protect these territories, — then and now. 
A homogeneous Empire interpenetrated by one system of law. Com- 
mon language and literature. Material prosperity. Flourishing con- 
dition of Asia Minor, Egypt, North Africa, Gaul. Rome imder Hadrian. 
The great buildings of this age. Imperial Socialism. 
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LANDMARKS. 

A. D. 96. Accession of Nerva. Consulship of the historian Tacitus. 
98. Death of Nerva. Succeeded by Trajan. "Germania" of 
Tacitus. 

101. First Dacian War. First Satires of Juvenal. 

102. Battle of Tapse. 
104. Second Dacian War. 

106. Suicide of Decebalus. Settlement of Dacia. Arabia an- 
nexed. 

112. Pliny in Bithynia. Trajan's rescript against the Christians. 

115. War against Parthia. Probable martyrdom of Ignatius. 

116. Capture of Ctesiphon. "Annals" of Tacitus. 

117. Death of Trajan. Accession of Hadrian (bom A. D. 76). 

118. Surrender of three new Provinces, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 

Assyria. 
122 Hadrian's Wall in Britain. Temple of Venus and Rome 

begun. 
125. Hadrian at Athens. 
131. Revolt of the Jews. 
134. Return to Rome. 
136. Adoption of Verus. 
138. Death of Verus. Adoption of Antoninus. 

BOOKS. 

A. Text-books. "The Students' Roman Empire," by J. B. Bury; 
or, "The Age of the Antonines" (Epochs of Ancient History), by W. 
W. Capes. (Longmans.) 

B. General Authority. Dean Merivale's " History of the Romans 
under the Empire," vol. viii. 

C. Special Book. F. Gregorovius, "The Emperor Hadrian" (Eng- 
lish translation, 1898). 

D. Original Authorities. Dion Cassius (68th Book) ; " Letters " 
of Pliny, and his " Panegyric on Trajan"; Spartianiis, in " Scriptores 
Historise Augustae"; Aurelius Victor; Eutropius. 

E. Refer to Tacitus, "Germania"; Plutarch, "Moral Treatises"; 
Martial's Epigrams. 



LECTURE V. 

The Age of the Antonines. 
Marcus Aurelius. 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURE. 

Strange contrasts in Roman history between the first century and 
the second. Caligula and Nero in the early epoch, Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius in the later. Saints and philosophers on the Imperial 
throne. The three purest and noblest men of the ancient world, Epic- 
tetus the slave, and the two Antonine Emperors, belong to this period 
of peace, this golden age of Rome. Marcus Aurelius " the most beauti- 
ful figure in history." 

Was not, however, his predecessor, Antoninus Pius, his master and 
friend and father by adoption, equally noble? Reasons for the obscura- 
tion of his fame. He wrote no book. The historical memorials of his 
reign are meagre. What M. Aurelius thought about him. "Soimd 
Roman through and through." Who made the word Antonine a badge 
of honour? Hadrian's discovery of him. The life of Antoninus to 
A. D. 138. A Gaul by descent, a native of Nemansus. Pro-consul in 
Asia. How he earned the epithet of " Pius." A lover of peace, but 
lost no foot of Roman territory and improved Roman frontiers. His 
reign almost a blank, a blessed era of peace and prosperity. Was it 
stagnation also? An epoch in Roman law. The new spirit of equity. 
Humanitarian measures of Antoninus. His almost flawless personal 
character. His home life reveals the latent tenderness of the Roman 
nature. The slanders upon Faustina. Her temple, and "Faustina's 
maidens." The "happiest man of heathen history." His manliness 
and cheerfulness. His death. Is there any more perfect character and 
life in the ancient world? 

The association of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, father and 
son, joint rulers of Rome in its noblest period. Never before or since 
have two su<!h ideal men been linked together. Some misconceptions 
regarding Marcus Aurelius. With him saintliness did not mean weak- 
ness in government. The enormous difficulties and calamities with 
which he had to cope. The beginning of the Barbarian invasions. The 

(17) 
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peril on the Danube frontier from Marcomanni and Quadi. The bar- 
riers burst and 100,000 Italians carried off into bondage. Marcus 
Aurelius, quiet philosopher and lover of peace, spent three-fifths of 
his reign in war. "Among the Quadi, by the Grani." How does he 
emerge from the ordeal? A successful captain in war, who during 
fourteen years stood in the breach against barbarism. His three 
triumphs at Rome. Had he lived, he would probably have added new 
provinces to the Empire. The calamities of his epoch were not due 
to any fault of his. The Plague as one supreme cause of depopulation 
and the decay of the Roman Empire. What is known of its ravages 
in the second century? Proofs of the frightful extent of the desolation. 
"The ancient world never recovered from the blow." 

The personal sorrows of M. Aurelius. The evil reputation of his 
wife, the younger Faustina. Was it justified? Verdicts of modem 
historians. "A woman who did not understand." The isolation of 
the Emperor. His son Conunodus. Was he blamable for not dis- 
inheriting him? Why did he not continue the adoptive principle? A 
possible defence. 

The only serious charge to be made against the Stoic Emperor arises 
out of his persecution of the Christians. There is no doubt of the fact. 
Christian writers have enormously exaggerated the persecutions, but 
under Aurelius the Christians suffered more terribly than under any 
previous Emperor save Nero. The martyrdoms of Polycarp, Justin 
Martyr at Rome, Blandina and Ponticus at Lyons. What palliations 
can be urged? Did the initiative come from the populace? The Em- 
peror's edicts. Did he err through ignorance, and if so, was it culpable 
ignorance? M. Arnold's judgment, " blameless, but unfortunate." 

Philosophy on the throne. M. Aurelius and Stoic thought. Danger 
of doctrinaire reforms. His sanity and moderation. " Endeavour the 
best you may, but do not hope for Utopia." 

His book and its strange history. A discovery of the Renaissance 
in the year 1568. The lost Autobiography. That which remains is 
merely a rough diary, ** To Himself." Its want of style, and form, and 
order. A noble product of Roman Stoicism, but it is not for its philos- 
ophy that men treasure it, nor its illogical optimism, but for the quality 
of the goodness it reveals. The " De Imitatione of Paganism." Illus- 
trations from the book. The intolerable sadness of M. Aurelius, and 
his fortitude. The end. " Serenely take your leave." 

VERDICTS ON MARCUS AURELIUS. 
(i) " Verissimus." — ^The Emperor Hadrian. 

(ii) " Take care not to be CoBsariaed; take care thou art not dyed 
with this dye. Keep thyself simple, good, pure, serious, free 
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from affectation, a friend of justice, a worshipper of the Gods, 
kind, affectionate, strenuous in all proper acts. Reverence the 
Gods and help men. Short is life. There is only one fruit of this 
Terrine exbtence, a pious disposition and social deeds." — M. 
AuBRUUS to himself. 

(iii) " It is more delightful to speak of Marcus Aurelius than of any 
man in History ; for if there is any sublime human virtue it is his. 
If there is anywhere an expression of virtue it is in the heavenly 
features of Maicus Aurelius." — Niebuhr. 

(iv) " One cannot read his life without a softening feeling of emo- 
tion. He produces such an effect upon our minds that we think 
better of ourselves, because he inspires us with a better opinion 
of mankind." — Montesquieu. 

(v) "We stand here face to face with a representative of the 
Scipios and Cffsars, with a model of the heroes of Tacitus and 
Livy. Our other Romans are effigies of the closet and museum; 
this alone is a man of the streets, the Forum, and the Capitol. 
Such especial prominence is well deserved, amidst the wreck of 
ages, for him whom historians combine to honour as the worthiest 
of the Roman people." — Mbrivalb, on the statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius. 

(vi) " So august does he look, so fit to rule, so worthy of man's jpro- 
foundest homage and obedience, so inevitably attractive of his 
love." — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

(vii) "We carry in heart a mourning for Marcus Aurelius, as if he 
had died yesterday. With him philosophy has reigned. For a 
moment, thanks to him, the world has been governed by the best 
and greatest man of his century." — E. Renan. 

(viii) "Marcus Aurelius is perhaps the most beautiful figure in 
history. It is one of those consoling and hope-inspiring marks, 
which stand forever to remind our weak and easily discouraged 
race how high human goodness and perseverance have once been 
carried, and may be carried again." — M. Arnold. 

DATES. 

138. Accession of T. Aurelius Antoninus. (Antoninus Pius, aged 

52.) 
142. Wall of Antoninus in Britain. 

146. Marriage of M. Aurelius and the younger Faustina. 

147. M. Aurelius made Consort in the Empire. 

161. Death of Antoninus. M. Aurelius and L. Verus joint 

rulers. 
163. War against Parthia. 

167. Great pestilence in Rome and Italy. 

168. War against Marcomanni. 
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169. Death of Verus. 

172. Defeat of the Marcomanni. Settlements of German colo- 
nies. 
175. Revolt of Avidius Cassius. Death of Faustina. 
178. Second war against Quadi and Marcomanni. 
180. Death of M. Aurelius, (March 17) at Vindobona. 

BOOKS. 

A. Text-books. "Students* Roman Empire," or Capes' "Age of 
the Antonines." 

B. Chief History. Merivale's " Romans under the Empire," vol. 
viii. 

C. Special Books. "Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself," by 
G. H. Rendell. (Macmillan, 1898), or the same translation in the 
Golden Treasury series (1901). 

D. Essays. M. Arnold's, in "Essaj's in Criticism," First Series; 
F. W. Myers', in "Classical Essays." (Macmillan, 1888.) 

E. Refer to M. Gaston Boissier, "La Religion Romaine d'Auguste 
aux Antoiiines," (1874); E. Renan, "Histoire des Origines du Chris- 
tianisme," vol. vii; W. E. H. Lecky, " History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne," 2 vols. 



LECTUEE VI. 

Paganism and OhriBtianity. 

Oivilization and Morals Under the Roman 

Emperors. 

SUBJECTS OF LECTURE. 

Gibbon's main thesis in his " Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire." "I have described the triumph of barbarism and religion." 
The Golden Age of himianity, he considered, was to be discovered in 
the century of Trajan and the Antonines. Retrogression followed, for 
which the Christian religion was chiefly to blame. The personal equa- 
tion in his case must be taken into account. His political and religious 
opinions. His ideals, — ^peace, order, and material prosperity. His 
eighteenth century hatred of all forms of ''enthusiasm." Mirabeau's 
rebuke. Condemnation of his judgments on early Christianity by 
modem historians, Lecky and Professor Bury. And yet his famous 
ecclesiastical chapters earned praise from Newman and are, in the 
main, true history. We may admit the enormous value of his histori- 
cal work, without accepting his theory of the Golden Age. 

The best witnesses to the moral conditions prevailing under the 
Roman Empire. Tacitus believed himself to be living in a time of 
political degradation and moral decadence. Personally prosperous, 
he was filled with a " sacra indignatis" against his age, and his histories 
are satires. The indirect evidence afforded by Suetonius. What sort 
of a society was it which eagerly devoured anecdotes like his? No 
doubt the Provinces were purer than the capital, as shown in Pliny's 
Letters and the works of Plutarch. Alexandria, Antioch and Corinth, 
however, were also centres of moral pestilence. The witness of Pom- 
peii. Juvenal's Satires. How far can their testimony be accepted? 
.They would be incredible if they stood alone. Roman history with 
its Jjegends of Bad Women, Agrippinas, Julias, Messalinas, Sulpicias. 

Recently the theory has been advanced (S. Dill, "Roman Society 
in the last century of the Western Empire") that the age of Tacitus and 
Juvenal was followed by a strong moral reaction. No thoroughly cor- 
rupt conditions could have produced Emperors like Antoninus Pius and 
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Marcus Aurelius. They belonged, however, to the noble Stoic " rem- 
nant." Marcus Aurelius found himself isolated in his generation. " It 
is better to die than live as men do." "The best solace against death 
is correct appreciation of the moral natm^s \vith which your soul will 
then cease to intermingle." He despaired of Roman society. 

Three monstrous forms of cruelty in the Roman Empire, slavery, 
infanticide and the gladiatorial games. The true facts regarding 
Roman slavery. Mitigations of it in the second century, especially 
by Hadrian. Still, horrible cruelties existed amongst the agricultural 
gangs, and in the mines and quarries. Evidence from Pliny and Apu- 
leius. The most appalling feature was the vast number of the servile 
population. Gibbon's calculations as to the proportion of free and 
unfree. Moreover it was white slavery, and the slave class was not 
intellectually or morally inferior to its masters. Who were the physi- 
cians, teachers, sculptors, craftsmen, merchants of Imperial Rome? 

The prevalence of infanticide. Distinctions made by Roman law. 
Neither Quintilian nor Plutarch condemned the exposure of infants. 
"It was practised on a gigantic scale and with absolute impunity" 
(Lecky). An illustration from Terence. 

The spectacles of the arena, however, constitute the worst indict- 
ment against Roman character. All classes shared in these brutal 
amusements, and they were not confined to the capital. Nearly all 
great cities, save in Greece, possessed amphitheatres. The best as 
well as the worst of Roman Emperors pandered to Roman cruelty and 
the passion for bloodshed. Trajan's 10,000 gladiators. Even Marcus 
Aurelius sat through the gladiatorial games. Philosophers and men 
of light and leading encouraged them, from Cicero to Pliny the Younger. 
Neither Tacitus nor Juvenal condemned them. Seneca, amongst 
Roman teachers, was almost alone in his protest. It was left for Chris- 
tianity to sweep away the foulest shame of the Empire. The end in 
404. 

Stoicism as a force making for righteousness in the Roman world. 
Its splendid record. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius as representing 
Stoic ideals of life. The Puritans of antiquity. The Stoics made 
character the supreme good, and inculcated disinterested virtue. 
Their noble austerity and scorn of materialism. Rooted rather in the 
ancient, primitive Roman virtues than in Greek philosophy. Stoicism 
in the teaching of Epictetus discarded the old Republican man- 
ners and preached universal brotherhood. Illustrations from Lucan 
and Persius. It became, too, a sort of missionary movement. Dion 
Chrysostom. Itinerant lecturers and mendicant orders. At last, a 
Stoic student reigned over the world. The failure of the movement 
and its causes. Limitations of the Stoic ideal. It tended to harsh- 



ness and a majestic egotism. A school for heroes, not for the mass of 
men. Its theology cold and abstract. It concentrated attention upon 
Death, not Life. At bottom, a religion without Hope. 

The early growth of Christianity. The strange obliviousness shown 
by Pagan writers of the first centuries. Scantiness of their allusions. 
No mention of Christianity in Seneca or Plutarch. Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius have a condemnation apiece. Marcus AureUus evidently had 
no true knowledge of the Christians. Two explanations partly elu- 
cidate this lack of insight : Firstly, Christians were long confounded 
with Jews. Secondly, Christianity for many generations hardly affected 
the cultured class. Possible exceptions of Pomponia Graecina imder 
Nero, Flavins Clemens and Domitilla, relatives of Domitian. Chris- 
tianity began as a religion of the poor, disregarded by the government, 
until too late for extirpation. 

The truth about the Persecutions. Not the horror, but the extent 
of them has been enormously exaggerated by Christian tradition. For 
nearly two centuries the Emperors made no real, systematic endeavour 
to crush out Christianity. Nero's cruelties were confined to Rome. 
Domitian's persecution hardly deserves the name (Merivale). From 
Nerva to Aurelius, eighty-four years, there is generally peace, broken 
by some conspicuous martyrdoms, by fierce local outbreaks, and the 
really horrible cruelties at Lyons and Smyrna. The meaning of Tra- 
jan's edict. Attitude of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. In the best 
days of the Roman Empire, there was no deliberate government 
attempt to destroy the Christian religion or any other. Gibbon's plea 
for the conduct of the Emperors quite valid. Christians appeared to 
be anti-social traitors to the State. No words, however, can be too 
strong for his repulsive treatment of the martyrs. Was their blood in 
truth the "seed of the Church"? In part, but the early Christians 
conquered by their lives as well as their deaths. Primitive Christianity 
as revealed in the Catacombs of Rome. Its purity, simplicity, and joy- 
fulness. Not yet ascetic, not yet chilled by hermit or monk. Pater's 
picture in " Marius the Epicurean." With moral ideals as high as those 
of Marcus Aurelius, it supplied the warmth, the enthusiasm, the o^^er- 
whelraing motive, the hopefulness, in which Stoicism was conspicuously 
lacking. 

The gifts of Pagan Civilisation, — ordered peace, law, glorious art and 
literature. Its great curses, — impurity, cruelty, and pitilessness. A 
day of typical Roman life in the Golden Age of Gibbon. Could it be 
endured now? The chequered history of Christianity. Its shames 
and false surrenders — and yet, — ^the second century, and the twen- 
tieth! The triumphs of eighteen himdred years. The hope for the 
Future. 
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BOOKS. 

I. Chief Authoritt. Lecky's " History of European Morals from 
Augiistus to Charlemagne/' 2 vols. (Longmans). 

II. Standard Histories. Gibbon's "Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire/' 6 vols, (last edition, edited by Professor J. B. Bury) ; 
Merivale's "History of the Romans under the Empire;" V. Duruy's 
"History of Rome;" L. Friedl&nder's "Sittengeschichte" (sixth edi- 
tion, 1888). 

III. Refer to Mayor's Juvenal; Fumeaux's Tacitus; Friedl&nder's 
Martial, and S. Dill's " Roman Society in the last century of the Western 
Empire" (1898). 
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There is a peculiar value in studying a world-master in 
thought, such as Plato, who stands remote from our time. 
And this is true, not only because the older Greek philosophy 
has a greater wholeness, since it holds in solution elements 
which have been separately developed in modem thought, 
but for a deeper and more universal reason. In the hurry 
of our life little and great things surge in upon us in an over- 
whelming sea, and we have no standard by which we may 
select the essential from the unimportant. This lack of 
perspective with reference to the world that is nearest us is 
always the greatest source of error and confusion. We waste 
our lives for ends which mean nothing when we have reached 
them, and meantime the fields of joy and peace, the heights 
of thought and the plains of action await us, were we not too 
blind to see. The supreme value of loving and continuous 
contact with some great thinker who 'saw life steadily and 
saw it whole ' is in lifting us away from the submerging stream 
of things, and so in giving us some vision of the significant 
tendencies of life. 

Of all the great, none does this for us in fuller measure than 
Plato. At once poet and philosopher, severe thinker and 
bold dreamer; striving ever away from the details that con- 
fuse to the imity that interprets; full of glad faith in life and 
imwearied striving for the truth; clothing his deepest dreams 
and highest wisdom, through the characters of his Dialogues, 
in all the dramatic beauty and vitality of life; and with an 
irony at once smiHng and grave, suggesting ever a deep below 
the deeps and a height behind the highest, Plato may well 
serve as leader, and to climb the mountain of his vision must 
indeed lift to more serene and effective life. 



LECTURE I. 

THE LIFE OP PLATO. THE TENTATIVB DIA- 
LOGUES: OHARMIDES, LYSIS, LACHES. 

Aim of this course. — To present and interpret the main 
aspects of Plato's philosophy; to find the value of that phi- 
losophy for present life. Earnest study and even more earnest 
thinking needed on the part of the student. 

The different elements of value in Plato. — ^Intellectual 
gymnastic. Plato revealing a phase in the evolution of mind. 
Plato giving the best opportimity to study the method and 
significance of idealism. Dramatic and poetic art. The 
insights of Plato. 

The period of Plato (427-347 B. C.) — Subsequent to the 
poUtical climax of Athenian life. Plato twenty-three when 
Athens fell before Sparta in 404 B. C. The youth of Plato 
thus contemporaneous with the trials and horrors of the 
Peloponnesian war. By the time of Plato's mature man- 
hood the dreams of a briUiant Athenian empire already dead. 

The after-glow in Athens. — ^The great period of philosophy. 
Turning from public action to the life of thought. Philosophy 
a kind of refuge. Significance of this for the aristocrat Plato 
who felt that the Athenian democracy had proved a failure. 

The preparation for Plato. — ^The development of early 
Greek philosophy. Opposing dogmatic systems. The reaction 
of the sophists. The problem of knowledge. Relation of the 
sophists to the changes in Greek life. 

Socrates. — ^The relation of Socrates to the sophists. Simi- 
larity of his premise to theirs; opposite conclusions. The 
real mission of Socrates. His method. His disciples. 

The life of Plato. — One of the few imcontested facts in the 
life of Plato his discipleship to Socrates. Differences between 
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the two in family, personality and experience. The bond 
that held them together. 

Tradition of Plato's travels: probable truth. Legend of 
captivity. Story of the experiments in government with the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. 

The Academy. — Certainty of Plato's long residence at 
Athens as a teacher. Character of his school and his teaching. 

The writings of Plato. — Relation of the written to the 
spoken exposition. Range of the Dialogues. Impossibility of 
exact chronology; yet groups into which the Dialogues fall. 
The method of the Dialogues. 

The tentative Dialogues.— Plato b^inning where Socrates 
left oflf : raising a question, developing the different points of 
view with regard to it, lea^dng it unanswered. The value of 
such work. The problem and development of the Charmides, 
of the liaches, of the Lysis. The spirit in which we are left at 
the dose of each of these. 



LECTURE n. 

I PLATO'S INTERPRETATION OP SOORATES. 

THE APOLOGY, ORTTO, AND PHAEDO. 

The relation of Plato to Socrates. — ^Plato going far beyond 

I his master in thought. Socrates Uved a life, Plato developed 

a philosophy. Yet all that Plato thought included implicitly 

in what Socrates was. Thus profound fertilization of Plato's 

spirit by Socrates. 

Socrates in the Dialogues. — The range of characters in the 
Dialogues; foremost place of Socrates. The method of the 
Dialogues as compared vnih the method of Socrates. The 
Socrates of the Dialogues as the mouthpiece for the opinions 
of the historical Socrates; as the mouthpiece of views and 
ideas peculiarly Plato's own, going far beyond those held by 
his master. Difficulty in separating the two strands. 

The Dialogues most intimately associated with Socrates. — 
The dramatic trilogy of the Apology, Crito and Phaedo. In 
these Plato's most direct interpretation of Socrates and of the 
meaning of his Ufe and death. 

The Apology. — ^The Apology dosest of the three to the his- 
torical Socrates. Plato's transfigured statement of the de- 
fence Socrates made of his hfe; substantial truth to the spirit 
and attitude of Socrates and perhaps even to his actual argu- 
ments at his trial. 

The character of a Greek jury. The accusers of Socrates. 
Reason for the heroic imprudence Socrates displays. The 
lesson in his attitude. 

The Crito. — Transition in the Crito from the teaching of 
Socrates to the philosophy of Plato. Yet simpUcity and truth 
to the attitude of Socrates. The impersonal consideration 
of the problem of life and death. The real argiunent for the 
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conclusion of Socrates far higher than the dialectic. The song 
of the laws in the ears of Socrates. 

The Phaedo. — ^The Phaedo far removed from the teaching 
of Socrates in its philosophy ^ but still presenting the essential 
attitude of Socrates toward life and death and immortality. 
The situation of the Phaedo; natural subject of discussion. 

The succession of Plato's arguments for inmiortality; thdr 
value then and now. Plato's strongest argument for immor- -. 
tality the attitude of Socrates. 



LECTURE m. 

THE FLAOE OP THE BEPUBLIO IN 'i' Hh! 
METHOD AND TEAOHZNG OF PLATO 

Plato's masterpiece. — The Republic a vast, many-sided 
work, best expressing Plato in every aspect of his contribution. 
The Republic a result, not of a period of Plato's experience, but 
rather of the main part of his life. Compare the relation of 
Faust to Goethe's development. Thus certain inconsistencies 
in the Republic. 

The subject of the Republic. — Plato's twofold theme : (1) 
The nature of justice; (2) the character of the ideal state. 
In the development of the double subject all problems of phi- 
losophy considered. Plato's hunger to find unity expressed 
especially in the Republic. A subsuming of all the virtues 
imder the head of justice. The RepubUc expressing Plato 
and not Socrates. 

Dialectic. — The RepubUc the best opportimity to study the 
philosophic method of Plato. Dialectic as a method of dis- 
covering truth; faults in Plato's view. Dialectic as a method 
of exposition. The value, philosophic and dramatic, of study- 
ing the different aspects of a problem through the minds natu- 
rally presenting the varjdng points of view with regard to it. 

The first movement of the Republic. — ^The opening of the 
Dialogue on the plane of simple, sane conmion life. The char- 
acter of Cephalus. His view of old age. The question as to 
the nature of justice. The answer of Cephalus; its sources 
and value. 

The second view of justice. — Significance of the withdrawal 
of Cephalus. Polemarchus the ' heir to the argument.' The 
type of mind Polemarchus represents. The brief course of 
reasoning he is able to follow; beauty of the conclusion. 
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The reactionary point of view. — The third speaker, Thra- 
symachus. His reaction against the view bom of common 
experience. His claim that justice is the interest of the 
stronger. Significance of such a view in relation to the Greece 
of Plato's time. The evil in the reversal of common concep- 
tions that comes in an extreme skeptical reaction called 
'enlightenment.' 

The character of Thrasjnnachus. — Treatment of Socrates 
by Thrasymachus. The latter's inability to reason. The indis^ 
criminate use of the words justice and injustice to express one 
conception. The arguments of Socrates. The new question 
as to the relative happiness of the just and the unjust, dose 
of the first movement of the Republic. Introduction of a new 
' motif ' with the speakers Glaucon and Adeimantus. 



LECTURE IV. 

THE THEORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
REPUBLIO. 

The second movement of the Republic. — The new question 
and the new speakers. Character of Glaucon and Adeimantus. 
Glaucon's difficulty. The contrast of the two Uves. The 
deeper question Adeimantus raises. 

The construction of the ideal state. — The argument of 
Socrates that justice is written larger in the state than in the 
individual. Thus the effort to read the larger writing fmst. 
The way Plato proceeds to the construction of the ideal state; 
his fundamental fault. The sources of Plato's state. The 
value of such a theoretic synthesis of the elements of human 
society. 

The problem of luxury. — ^Ways in which the state becomes 
complicated and degenerate. Sanity in Plato's view of the 
problem of luxury. A superstition in economics. 

Transition to the theory of education. — ^The guardians 
needed in the constructed state. Possible to secm-e these 
only by right education. Thus digression on education — 
one of the most valuable phases of Plato's contribution. 

Education of the guardians. — ^The two kinds of education 
needed : gynmastic and music. Relation of Plato to the older 
Greek culture. Aim of the education Plato advocates. Why 
he considers primarily the education of the guardians. 

The view of poetry. — Curious paradox in Plato, the poet 
among philosophers, banishing the poets from his ideal state. 
The justice in Plato's view. Fundamental fault in holding as 
the end the estabUshing of a changeless state instead of the at- 
tainment of the highest unfolding humanity in all individuals. 

The two modes of music Plato advocates; their value in 
education. The modes Plato would banish; what they 
mean for good and evil in modem life. 
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The marvelous insights of Plato into those elements which 
have eternal meaning in human life. The faults in Plato's 
theory superficial in contrast to the depth of these insights. 

Disease and medicine. — Physical illness considered natu- 
rally in connection with the general theory of education, since 
it is a distortion of the sane life education should foster. 
Plato's view of avoidable disease as always a disgrace. Sound 
truth imder the light play of Plato's irony. 

The comparison between physical and moral disease. The 
physician and the judge. The view that vice can never under- 
stand either itself or virtue, but virtue aided by time and 
observation may know both itself and the vice that is its dis- 
tortion. 

The aim of education. — ^The harmony Plato seeks as the 
ideal. The 'royal he.' The relation of education to the 
problem of justice. 



LECTURE V. 

THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
REPUBUO AND THE LAWS. 

Harmony in the ideal state. — Need of considering the state 
as a whole. Each part beautiful in right relation to all others. 
The two causes of corruption: poverty and wealth. Identity 
of Plato's view with Tolstoy's. 

Return to the problem of justice. — The virtues of wisdom, 
courage, and temperance as written large in the state. Justice 
'tumbling at our feet.* The view of justice in the state as 
each doing his own work in harmony with all others. 

Justice in the individual. — The relation of the just man to 
the just state. The different principles in the soul; their 
right relation to each other. Thus the foiu* virtues in the 
individual. 

Digression concerning the family. — Ease with which we 
may point the limitations and discover the causes of the mis- 
takes in Plato's theory of the family. Elements of perma- 
nent truth in his view. The measure of industrial and intel- 
lectual freedom and opportunity Plato would accord to women. 

The philosopher Mngs. — ^Plato's assumption that perfect 
legislation is possible in the state. The ideal ruler as Plato's 
only solution for the evils of the human race. 

The true philosopher in contrast to his imitators. Educa- 
tion needed for the philosopher king. 

The problem of knowledge. — Plato now ready to elucidate 
his theory of the true knowledge which is the salvation of the 
soul. The contrast between knowledge and opinion; the 
myth of the cave. Elements of permanent value in this diffi- 
cult portion of Plato's philosophy. 

Deterioration from the ideal in the state and the indi- 
vidual. — ^The four forms of degeneration which Plato regards 
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as successively possible. The exact parallel between the 
state and the individual. 

Conclusion of the Republic. — Plato now ready to answer 
the question as to the relative happiness of the just and the 
unjust. 

The problem of immortality. Connection of this with the 
question of justice. Plato's dream ; beauty and spiritual truth 
of the poetry with which the Republic ends. 

The Laws. — Contrast in spirit, method, and theory between 
the Republic and the Laws. Period of Plato's life the Laws 
represent. Sources of the vein of discouragement in the Laws. 

The relation of the state and the individual in the Laws. 
The type of state Plato thinks best worth striving for in the 
actual conditions of the human world. The relative value for 
modern life of the teaching in the Republic and the Laws. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE SYMPOSnTM. THE RELATION OF PLATO 
TO SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT. 

The Symposium. — No other writing of Plato giving so 
manyHsided an expression of his genius as the RepubUc. Yet 
other Dialogues giving at times an even higher statement of 
particular aspects of his thought. The Symposium one of the 
most picturesque of Plato's Dialogues in external form and 
one of the loftiest in its spiritual philosophy. 

The situation of the Symposium. — The banquet at the house 
of Agathon, the tragic poet. The amusing incident in the 
coming of Aristodemus and Socrates. Unique departure in 
the Symposium from Plato's usual method of exposition. 

The praise of love. — ^The chorus-Uke strophe and antistrophe 
in the various speeches in praise of love. The lofty height to 
which the thought rises in the discourse of Agathon. 

The speech of Socrates. — The dry beginning of Socrates 
on the plane of his usual irony. The pretended quotation from 
Diotima. The supreme height of mystical philosophy to 
which the discourse rises. This as peculiarly 'Platonic' 
How Plato seems to rise up behind Socrates in a kind of sub- 
lime irony and express his own deepest insight into the spirit 
of man. 

Introduction of Alcibiades. — Change of key with the 
entrance of Alcibiades. Again Platonic irony : as if Plato meant 
to say: "Here is the ideal, and look you, here is the real I". 
The account Alcibiades gives of Socrates. Significance in the 
hiunorous conclusion of the Symposium. 

The remaining Dialogues. — The place of the writings not 
discussed. The extent to which Plato is expressed in his 
Dialogues. 
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The value of Plato's method. — The disciplinary value of 
Plato's dialectic. The dramatic and philosophic worth of his 
method of exposition. The great fault in his theory of method. 
Elements in his spirit which compensate for this fault. 

The range of Plato's philosophy. — ^The extent to which 
Plato developed a system. His philosophy universal. Its basis, 
the problem of knowledge; its center, the ethical problem; 
its end, the state; its means, education; its conclusion, the 
doctrine of the soul and immortaUty. 

The influence of Plato. — The breaking up of Greek thought 
after Plato and Aristotle. Different elements of Plato's 
thought carried out separately in the schools that follow. 

Plato in subsequent European philosophy. His influence 
on poetry. Platonism in modem Uterature. Thus the service 
of Plato. His value for modem life. 



Subjects for Papers in Connection with the Coubsb. 

1. The Life of Plato. 

2. Socrates. 

3. The Sophists. 

4. Plato's View concerning the Immortality of the Soul. 
6. Plato's Myths. 

6. The Dramatic and Poetic Qualities of the Platonic Dialogue. 

7. Plato's Method. 

8. Plato's Theory of Ideas. 

9. Plato's Educational Theory. 

10. Plato's Theory of the State. 

11. The Relation of the Laws to the Republic. 

12. The Neoplatonists. 

13. The Stoics. 

14. Platonism in English Literature. 
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Books. 

** Plato, Dialogues, translated by Jowett. Third editbn in five vol- 
umes, published by the Oxford University Press. A cheaper 
reprint of the second edition of Jowett 's translation is published 
by Scribner. 

♦* Plato, The Republic, translated by Jowett. Third edition published 
separately by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

* Plato, The Republic, translated into English by Da vies and Vaughan. 

Published in Macmillan's Golden Treasury series. 

* Plato, The Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, translated under 

the title. The Trial and Death of Socrates, by F. J. Church. Pub- 
lished in Macmillan's Golden Treasury series. 

* Knight, M. J., A Selection of Passages from Plato for English Readers, 

from the translation by Jowett. Published in two volumes by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

* Pater, Walter, Plato and Platonism. Macmillan. 

* Ritchie, David G., Plato, Published in The World's Epoch-Makers 

series by Scribner. 

Bosanquet, B., A Companion to Plato's Republic. Rivington, Percival 
&Co. 

Bosanquet, B., The EdiuxUion of the Young in Plato's Republic. Mac- 
millan. 

Grote, George, Plato and tJie Other Companions of Socrates. Murray. 

Nettleship, R. L., Lectures on the Republic of Plato, edited by G. R. 
Benson. Macmillan. 

* Zeller, E., Socrates and the Socratic Schools, translated by Reichel; and 

Plato and the Older Academy, translated by Alleyne and Goodwin. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
Gomperz, T., The Greek Thinkers. Murray. 
Bussell, F. W., The School of Plato, Its Origin, Development and Revival 

under the Roman Empire. Methuen & Co. 
Mahaffy, J. P., A History of Classical Greek Literature: The Prose 

Writers, Part I, pp. 164-213, Plato. Macmillan. 
Blackie, J. S., On Beauty, pp. 176-246, The Doctrine of the Beautiful 

according to Plato. Simpkin, M. & Co. 
Lutoslawski, W., The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 
See also the various histories of philosophy, as Ueberweg, Erdmann, 

Weber. 

NoTD . — Books starred are of special value in oonneotion with this ooune; those 
double starred are the chief texts for study. The main part of the student's tima 
should be spent in reading Plato and not criticism and comment upon Plato. 
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This course of lectures and discussions deals with the prob- 
lems of growth in infancy and childhood with a view to deter- 
mining how most wisely to lead the children out into their 
larger life. Tjrpical periods of development, and typical atti- 
tudes of mind and feeling, will be discussed from the point of 
view of modem inductive science. Studies made on indi- 
vidual children and on groups of children will be cited in each 
lectiu*e. At the same time, the lectures will be primarily 
intended for busy fathers and mothers, for teachers, and for 
general students of human nature who have little time for 
study, and no special preparation in these fields of investiga- 
tion. 



LECTURE I. 
THE BEGINNINQS OP LIFE 

or 

The Problems of Infancy. 

The foundations of physical, mental and moral health are 
laid before and shortly after birth. The education of infancy 
consists almost entirely in securing adequate exercise and in 
forming good habits. Beliefs will be reorganized and estab- 
lished in early adolescence; but in infancy habits of action, 
thought and feeling can be established which will color the 
whole after life. 

Results of Studies: Studies in infancy are fascinating 
because we love the babies, and difficult because what we see 
must be interpreted. Work of Darwin, Preycr, Perez, Shinn, 
Moore, Baldwin, and Hall. Most effective ways of keeping 
a mother's records. Main results so far reached. 

Pre-natal influences and possibilities, -inheritance of acquired 
characteristics; the wonderful originality in each new soul. 

Rhythm in babyhood; its basis in organic functions; love 
for being carried, patted, rocked, danced, and sung to. How 
far these activities are desirable. " Lie still and go to sleep " 
theory vs. the cradle theory. 

Activity; its causes, significance and value. Is crjdng a 
good form of activity? Dress in relation to activity. Gradual 
coordination of movements; creeping, walking, dancing, 
romping. 

Intellectual interests of infancy; tastes, sounds, sights, 
color; great value of the muscular sense in early life. 

Language; gestures; inarticulate sounds; recognition of 
words. Lines along which spoken language develops. " Baby 
talk " by adults; its uses and abuses. 
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The beginnings of will; strongly marked in infancy; how 
a baby enforces its will. " Breaking the will." 

Applications: Mother-love indispensable for a baby; its 
necessary correctives. Regularity and simplicity should 
characterize a baby's life. Importance of good habits in 
eating, sleeping, going out, and bathing. Absolute obedience 
the necessary starting point for all social and moral growth. 

PEDAaOOICAL ReADINO. 

Griffith, J. P. Crozer. "The Care of the Baby: A Manual for 
Mothers and Nurses." Second edition. W. B. Saunders & Co., 
Philadelphia. 1901. pp. 404. 

Shinn, Milicent W. "The Biography of a Baby." Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1900. pp. 247. 

Galton, Francis. "Life History Album." [For preserving records 
of infancy.] Macmillan, London. 1884. pp. 174. 

POPULAB ReADINO. 

Sully, James. "Children's Ways." Appleton, New York. 1897. 
pp. 193. 

Wiggin, Kate D. "Children's Rights: A Book of Nursery Logic." 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1893. pp. 235. 



LECTURE II. 
THE EXTENSION OP PERSON AT, TTY 

or 

How Ohildren Relate Themselves to the Family. 

In the family life the child should find all the factors of the 
larger social, industrial, and political life in which he is to live 
as an adult. The home on the farm with its simple habits, 
varied work, and primitive human relations has produced 
the leaders of the past. City life does not provide equally 
good conditions. 
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Results of Studies: Various studies show how thoroughly 
a child's life is based in selfishness; altruism, like all broad 
conceptions, grows slowly. Dismorr's study shows how weak 
the sense of filial obligation is; our studies on ideals show how 
seldom a child chooses father or mother as his ideal character. 
Taylor's study shows how comparatively seldom American 
children choose their parent's calling as their own life work. 
Parenthood is a thankless work; and still, "Children pay as 
they go along." 

Inevitableness of the struggle between parent and child. 
Parent must restrain the child and the child must gain power 
through struggling to escape. This struggle is most intense 
in infancy, at puberty, and in late 'teens. The child who does 
not fully escape at maturity is imfortunate. 

All power centers in the parent. Slowness with which 
authority can be delegated to brothers and sisters. The 
school makes a good transition — as shown in Grant's study. 

Application: Since the home life is to body forth and 
prepare for the larger world, it should be orderly with definite 
duties, obligations, privileges, and rewards, and these should 
be slowly but surely modified from absolute obedience toward 
absolute freedom. 

The kindergarten is an invaluable aid in developing social, 
political, and industrial feeling. It adds to the good con- 
ditions of a home, the association with a group of equals and 
expert leadership. 

Pedagogical Reading. 

Dismorr, Blanche. "Ought Children to be Paid for Domestic Ser- 
vices?" In Barnes' "Studies in Education." Second series. Phila- 
delphia. 1902. pp. 62-70. 

Burk, Frederick, and Caroline Frear. "A Study of the Kindergarten 
Problem." Whittaker & Ray Company, San Francisco. 1899. pp. 
123. 

Popular Reading. 

Gilson, Roy Rolfe. "In the Morning Glow." Harpers, New York. 
1902. pp. 187. 

Stuart, Ruth McEnery. "Sonny." New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1899. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE GROWTH OP IDEALS 

or 

How Ohildren Approach the Larger World. 

What we love, that we become. The growth of the per- 
sonality from narrow self-centered egotism to a world-sym- 
pathizing self is best seen in our attitude toward people. 
Admirations and dislikes are contagious and most children 
catch their heroes from parents, teachers, and friends, — ^hence 
ideals are very subject to education. 

Studies so far made : How the local or acquaintance ideal 
dies out and the character from public life takes its place. 
Comparison of boys and girls; city and country children; 
English and American children. Characters chosen from 
history; predominance of military and political leaders; a 
few men chosen by a great number of children; George Wash- 
ington; doubtful effects of using. great men as infant ideals. 
Few ideals chosen from fiction. 

Boys who choose women ideals; girls who choose men; 
steady increase of latter; its causes and consequences. 

Applications : If our admirations expand too slowly we 
have arrested development, provincialism, and narrowness; 
if too rapidly, we have disintegration of character, precocious- 
ness, and lack of stability. Education should direct and regu- 
late this growth. Local ideals should be emphasized with 
young children. 

Pedagogical Reading. 

Darrah, Estelle M. "A Study of Children's Ideals." In Popular 
Science Monthly, vol. liii, p. 92 ; May, 1898. 

Barnes, Earl. "Children's Ideals." In the Pedagogical Seminary, 
vol. vii, p. 3; April, 1900. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE PLAT OP THE MIND 

or 

How Humor Develops Character in Children. 

Humor is an unexpected, unusual, and pleasurable activity 
of mind and feeling. It is attractive because it opens up and 
develops new fields of subjective activity; and it may also rest 
over-tired faculties of the mind. Hiunor is to the mind what 
physical play is to the body. 

Results of Studies : Most that is written on children and 
humor deals with the children as exciting himior in adults, 
not as feeling hiunor themselves. The stages through which 
they pass may be described as : 

1. Pleasant excitement of the general physical sensibility; 
an infant's jokes must be tickled and jiggled into his nervous 
system through muscular sensibility. 

2. Appeals to unaccustomed impressions on the special 
senses; shaking a bell excessively, jimiping about before the 
child, and the like. 

3. Things out of place; incongruous combinations; the gro- 
tesque; monkeys, drunken men, three-legged cats, dwarfs, 
a boy wearing a girl's hat. 

4. The discomfiture of some other person or animal; the 
time of practical jokes; due not to cruelty but to undeveloped 
sympathy ; this is the time of horse-play jokes. 

6. Crude play upon words; the pun the type; humor is 
no longer due to a recognition of purely objective things or 
conditions; time of Mrs. Partington; Shakespeare as a pim- 
ster. 

6. Adult humor; imexpected and absurd changes in char- 
acter; subtle transformations in meaning of words. 

Applications : Without humor life is narrow and over- 
strained. Children should be encouraged to appreciate and 
provoke humor as they are encouraged to dance or play ball. 
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Children's humor, like their play, their art, or their religion, 
must be different from that of adults, and they must grow up 
to adult4s' humor as to everything else. The sense of humor 
is easily arrested in its development and many adults are 
children on this side of their nature. They should seek to 
train themselves. 

Pedagogical Reading. 

" Children's Humor." In Barnes' " Studies in Education." Second 
series, p. 356. 

Chandler, Katherine. "Children's Humor." In Century Magazifus, 
November, 1902. 



LECTURE V. 
THE OHTT.D AND HIS PEERS 

or 

How Pets Help Ohildren to Understand Human 

life. 

Babies instinctively reach out to other babies and to 
animals. Toy stores and picture books show how strong 
this demand is for association with their peers. A pet animal 
is valuable for a child because it is active; it has learned to 
attend to the child; it has intelligence enough to keep the 
child active and not enough to overpower him. It is capable 
of love, devotion, fear, and hate, and so exercises all these 
emotions in a child. The child can work his will on the pet, 
and still the pet can react, can bite, scratch, or run away; the 
child thus learns how to give and take. 

Results of Studies : Young children select birds for pets, 
but gradually go over to quadrupeds; dogs much better liked 
than cats. They love to monopolize the pet and to care for it ; 



gradually they develop sympathy which frees birds and loves 
things that live in the open. Children are much more inter^ 
ested in the actions and uses of animals than in form, structure, 
or classification. Teachers of natural history should recog- 
nize this fact. 

Applications : Children are neglectful of pets because they 
forget, or their interest changes. Parents should have a 
steady oversight to prevent cruelty which might blunt sensi- 
bilities of the child or overwhelm him with remorse when 
realized. School pets teach cooperation and give material 
for natural history study, but private pets develop the whole 
range of a child's feelings and sentiments. 

Pedagooical Reading. 

Marsh, Mabel A. "Children and Animals." In Barnes' "Studies 
in Education." Second series, p. 83. 
Cash, K. G. " CMldren's Pets." Ibid., p. 100. 

Popular Reading. 

Ouida. "A Dog of Flanders." Lippincott, Philadelphia. 1901. 
pp. 56. 

OUivant, Alfred. "Bob, Son of Battle." Doubleday & McClure, 

N^w York. 1901. pp. 356. 



LECTURE VI. 
THE CHILD AT WORK 

or 

How Ohildren Approach Their Vocational Life. 

We are living in an industrial age; we devote great energy 
to fitting children for their vocational life and yet it is mainly 
accident which determines what adults do in life. If children 
have vocational tendencies, and if they can be discovered, 
they should be used in fitting a child for his life's work. 
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Results of Studies : Large number of studies made. Range 
of occupations chosen very wide, especially with girls. Dif- 
ferences in city and country. Few country children wish to 
remain in the country. Choices in dififerent social classes 
widely different; children of laboring masses unimaginative. 
Reasons for choice : money, respectability, cleanliness, health, 
natural interest, altruism. Indications that these choices are 
mainly persistent; results of investigation by Department of 
Education in England, 1892-93. Great lack of information 
as to opportunities and responsibilities in different callings, 
on the part of children. Miss Yoimg's study. Parent's call- 
ing not determining in America. Need of careful reminiscent 
studies in this field. 

Applications : Work should be exalted in schools ; industrial 
heroes should appear in our histories and in special lessons. 
Advantages and disadvantages of different kinds of work 
should be discussed. Children should not be taught trades, 
but should be trained along lines leading to work. 

Pedagogical Reading. 

"Children's Attitude Towards Future Occupation." By Earl 
Barnes. 

" Scliool Girl's Ideas of Women's Occupations," by Sarah Young, and 
"Children's Ambitions," by Hattie Maaon Willard; in Barnes' 
"Studies in Education." 

" Children's Hopes." By J. P. Taylor in Annual Report of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for New York, 1895-96. 

Popular Reading. 
See Louisa Alcott's stories. 



